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Charles  N. 

Wheeler . . . 


Politics'  Gland  Bepoitei 

As  notioncd  politics  crashes  headon  into  one  oi  its  bitterest  showdowns, 
the  Chicago  Dcdly  News  hoils  a  reporter  who  singularly  holds  the  highest 
respect  of  both  parties  ...  a  man  who  believes,  and  lives  up  to  his  belie! 
that  "the  reporter's  profession  is  the  noblest  on  earth." 

Charlie  Wheeler  is  the  kind  of  reporter  that  State  Legislatures  take  time 
out  to  acclaim  with  resolutions  .  .  .  the  kind  of  a  newspapermcm  whose  big* 
city  rivals— all  five  of  Chicago's  competing  newspapers  —  get  together  to 
honor  in  a  way  that  has  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Associated  Press)  "no 
known  precedent  here"  .  .  .  the  kind  of  a  co-woiicer  whose  colleagues  in 
a  business  without  illusions  describe  in  words  like  these:  "Ever  ready  to 
talk  of  literature,  of  art.  of  history,  of  how  [Governor]  Altgeld  died  in  his 
arms,  Wheeler  is  os  taciturn  os  a  dam  when  it  comes  to  sccmdoL  politicol  or 
personal  .  .  .  Politidcms  hove  a  way  of  telling  him  alL  They  have  learned 
to  depend  on  his  old-school  veneration  for  a  confidence." 

Readers  know  they're  getting  their  politics  straight  when  Charlie  Wheeler 
writes  it  He  is  another  reason  why  Chicago's  dependable  newspaper  is  the 

Chicago  Daily  News 


John  S.  Knight.  Publisher 


REACH  NEW  rORK'S  VAST  HOME  AUDIENCE 
THROUGH  THIS  ONE  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  SUN  Never  Sets-it’s 


The  Saturday  Evetutxi  Post  called  it  a 
“quaint  custom.”  Certainly  it  is  different 
— ^just  one  of  the  many  things  that  make 
the  Sunpapers  different— distinctive — in¬ 
dividual — and  effective. 


There  Is  No  Last  Page 
To  A  Baltimore  SUNPAPER 


THE  SUN 


end 


a  newspaper 
that  has 


Watcii^ 

The 

Readers 


They  start  at  the  beginning — on  the  front 
page — like  readers  of  any  other  newspaper. 
But  look  at  that  next  jump! 


They  turn  to  the  back  page  (not  the  last 
paie )  for  the  news  of  Baltimore  and  Mary¬ 
land  presented  with  all  the  vigor  and  im¬ 
pact  of  another  front  page. 


From  there  readers  go  their  own  way — to 
sports,  editorials,  pictures,  theatre,  adver¬ 
tisements,  comics,  business  and  finance — 
but  they  never  reach  the  last  page  of  a 
Baltimore  Sunpaper, 
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ylie  carrier  boy  on  his  bike  is  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  how  local  Our 
newspapers  actually  are,  here  in  "Our 
Town,”  Pa. 

Strictly  a  local  enterprise — ^from  the 
men  who  gather  the  news,  to  the  lads 
who  deliver  their  product,  sdll  warm 
with  printers’  ink.  Yes,  there  are  the 
wire  services  and  the  syndicates  .  .  . 
.  .  .  but  the  real  heart  of  the  paper  is 
home  stuff. 


If  you  could  talk  to  the  folks  here,  you’d 
understand.  If  you  could  read  over 
their  shoulders,  watch  how  greedily 
their  eyes  grab  at  local  news,  how  they 
linger  over  it . . .  then  you’d  know. 

It  is  these  smaller,  natural  groups  of 
people,  bound  together  by  common, 
local  interests,  that  are  your  most  profit¬ 
able  markets  to  sell . . .  when  you  reach 
them  via  their  very  own  "Our  Town" 
newspapers. 


“OurTown,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citisen  (B)  •  Beaver  Falla  News-Tribune  (B)  •  Chambersburg  Pidilic  Opinion  (B)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (B) 
Coatesville  Record  (B)  •  ConneUsville  Courier  (B)  •  Hasleton  Plain  Speaker  (B)  •  Haxleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (B)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (B)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (B)  •  New  Castle  News  (B)  • 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (B)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (B)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(MftB)  •  Waynesboro  Recotd-Herald  (B)  e  Williamsport  Gasette-BuUetin  (M)  •  Willianwport  Sun  (B)  •  York  Dispatch  (B). 
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^ntemride,  strictly  local... 


400,000  Assistant  Santas 


The  Detroit  Times  has  mass  appeal,  mass 
circulation  where  it  counts  the  most ... 
the  kind  of  influence  that  not  only 
moulds  public  opinion,  hut  makes  cash 
registers  ring.  No  current  or  future  sales 
program  in  Detroit  can  he  expected  to 
produce  MAXIMUM  results  without  in> 
eluding  The  Detroit  Times.  Many  an 
advertiser  has  learned  this  significant  fact. 


Home  is  where  the  heart  is  when  the  holi¬ 
days  roll  around.  In  Detroit,  400,000 
Detroit  Times  Families  are  already  on 
the  march  in  search  of  Christmas  gifts. 
If  you  can  deUver  the  goods,  you  can’t  go 
wrong  in  making  your  hest  hid  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Detroit  Market ...  in  count¬ 
ing  on  THE  DETROIT  TIMES  for  ready 
access  to  the  buying  power  in  that  market. 


NO  coviKAoe  IS  coMPiere  without 

THl  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


Newspaper  front  pages  the  world  over  ban¬ 
nered  this  week  another  historic  United  Press 
exclusive  story — Hugh  Baillie's  vrorid-impor- 
tant  interview  with  Premier  Stalin. 

From  London  the  U.  P.  president  wired  Stalin 
31  forthright  questions,  based  on  conversa¬ 
tions  with  diplomatic,  military,  political,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  other  leaders  in  Europe  and  Britain. 

Stalin  answered  all  31.  His  statements  to  the 


United  Press,  besides  their  global  public  in¬ 
terest,  were  subjects  of  immediate  study  and 
comment  in  top  national  and  international 
circles  everywhere. 

As  timely  and  newsworthy  as  his  interviews 
with  MacArthur,  Hirohito  and  Qiiang  Kai-Shek 
in  1945,  Bailie's  Stalin  dispatch  is  a  news  high¬ 
light  of  1946— another  dramatic  example  of 
“the  world's'  best  coverage  of  the  world's 
biggest  news.” 


S  ■* 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

presents 


(ABOVE) 

EnthusiasKc  audiences  greeted  the  stage  production 
“Fashions  of  The  Times.”  The  two  scenes  shown, 
“Gala”  and  "Tropical  Night,”  are  part  of  the 
forecast  in  which  the  return  of  glamour  to  1947 
fashions  is  predicted. 


"FASHIONS 
OF  THE  TIMES" 

Two  special  events  this  week  heralded  the 
continuing  fashion  leadership  of  The  New  York  Times: 

“Fashions  of  The  Times,”  Fifth  Edition,  the  most 
widely  acclaimed  fashion  show  of  the  year,  was 
presented  by  The  New  York  Times  in  Times  Hall, 
October  29  through  November  1. 

“Fashions  of  The  Times,"  a  64-page  magazine 
inspired  by  the  show,  previews  the  coming  resort  and 
Spring  seasons  for  the  more  than  a  million  readers 
of  The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  November  3. 

Both  show  and  magazine  give  further  evidence 
of  The  New  York  Times  leadership  in  fashion— 
a  leadership  acknowledged  by  both  the  trade  and 
an  important  fashion-conscious  audience  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the  nation. 


OUGHT) 

Thb  64-page  magazine,  part  of  The  New  York  Times,  Sunday, 
November  3,  presents  almost  100  photographs  from  the  show,  articles 
on  the  fashion  trend  and  highlights  the  ideas  of  New  York’s  top 
designers  who  created  special  costumes  for  Tashions  of  The  Times.” 
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Get  Ready  to  Offer  Color, 
Don  Patterson  Counsels 


Problem  of  Selling  It  at  Profit 
Is  Simplest  of  All  Aspects 

By  Don  D.  Patterson 

Director.  Notional  Advertising  Department. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


rr  HAS  BEEN  SAID  that  the 
newspaper  that  is  not  able  to 
print  acceptable  daily  run-ol- 
paper  color  ad- 
vertlslns  within 
the  next  five 
years  will  find 
itself  with  a  de¬ 
clining  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  and 
a  poor  competi¬ 
tive  position. 

However  true 
this  statement 
may  be  —  and 
there  is  much 
evidence  to 
back  its  conten-  Patterson 
tlon  —  the  road 

to  achieving  acceptable  run-of- 
paper  color  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  is  not  an  easy  one. 

There  Is  not  the  newness  in 
the  development  of  color  adver¬ 


tising  in  newspapers  that  one 
would  believe  on  cursory  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  nm  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  lor 
Sunkist  oranges  was  In  orange, 
green  and  black  on  a  Monday 
morning  in  March  in  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register-Leader  In 
1908. 

Hills  Brothers  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  used  red  with  black  to 
illustrate  their  coffee  can  in  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  in 
1900.  These  are  merely  ex¬ 
amples  and  are  not  meant  to 
establish  any  historic  firsts. 
The  cereal  “Force”  and  its 
"Sunny  Jim”  used  color  in  its 
early  advertising  in  newspapers. 

In  more  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  significant  development 
of  color  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  has  been  that  by  the 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of.  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  whldi  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  disrantinued  its  color  print¬ 
ing  during  the  war  years. 

Process  Unto  Itseli 

ANY  discussion  of  run-of-paper 

color  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  should  begin  and 
end  with  one  definite  statement 
This  statement  should  be  Italic¬ 
ized,  as  it  is,  for  emphasis. 
Run-o/-paper  color  printing  in 
dailv  newspapers  is  a  process 
unto  itself  and  must  be  treated 
as  such. 

T%e  major  difficulties  that 
have  been  experienced  with 
color  printing  in  newspapers 
have  resulted  from  trying  to 
get  a  reproduction  that  would 
match  either  rotogravure,  mag¬ 
azine  process  color,  or  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  It  simply  can’t 
be  done.  It  will  not  be  done 
even  with  the  minor  refine¬ 
ments,  such  as  superimposed 
cylinder  decks,  or  reversed 
cylinders,  that  are  being  made 
a  part  of  the  newer  presses. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the 
Sunday  supplements,  such  as 
the  Americon  Weekly,  have  de¬ 


veloped  an  acceptable  editorial 
and  advertising  technique  to 
color  reproducuon  wMeh  a^ 
vertisers  buy  to  large  sums  ajM 
quantities,  gives  strength  to  this 
statemmt  on  the  ba^  of  pres- 

*'s^fM**as*Ml5onal  advertising 
to  color  is  concerned  to  daily 
newspapers,  the  great  diffl^ty 
has  be^  a  lack  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  rejmxlue- 
tion.  The  advertiser  who  de¬ 
cides  to  use  three  colors  and 
black  finds  there  are  only  about 
19  newspapers  that  can  actually 
print  an  acceptable  advertl^ 
ment  to  three  colors  and  blatto, 
although  more  will  attempt  M. 
If  he  decides  on  two  colors  and 
black  the  number  of  papers  who 
can  take  this  on  a  daily  basis 
increases. 

The  common  denominator  of 
color  advertising  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  is  one 
color  and  black. 

Education  for  Art  Work 

COLOR  printing  to  newMtapers 

divides  itself  into  two  broad 
pha^:  preparation  and  print¬ 
ing.  The  preparation  extends 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  the  illustration 
in  art  form  through  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  stereotype  plate  to 
the  pressroom.  Probably  the 
most  critical  phase  of  the  en¬ 
tire  process  Is  in  the  art  work. 
Here  there  is  need  of  much 
education. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


TIME  OUT  FROM  AD  PROBLEMS 

Members  of  the  governing  board.  Bureau  of  Advertistog.  American  Newspoimr  Polishers  Associ^n,  iwse  with  their  ^ves  dming  their 
(•cent  meeting  in  Bermuda.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Motor,  Milwaukee  loumoL-  Mr.  ond  Mrm  E.  M  I^alay.  Dolte  New  Ife. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonald,  Albany  Knickerbocker  News:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  BuUe^  HoU^  SMt^l-  Ch^m  Hoy 

Moore  Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Kauffmonn:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sw  Ka^siann,  Wmhtog^  Star,  and  Mia> 
Moore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Meilink,  Cleveland  Press. 
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British  Itiqiiiry  Voted 
Amid  Circulation  Rise 


AT  THE  moment  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  public  has  given  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  newspapers,  as 
indicated  in  soaring  circi^tions, 
the  House  of  Commons  has 
voted  (270  to  157)  for  a  Koyal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
press. 

The  Commission,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  ^  British  con¬ 
stitutional  probers,  would  be  di¬ 
rected  to  “inquire  into  the  fi¬ 
nance,  controi,  management  and 
ownerahip  of  the  press.” 

Four  of  England’s  leading 
newspaper  proprietors  happened 
to  be  in  New  York  City  this 
week,  all  on  business  trips  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  alt 
concerned  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  enough  newsprint  to 
continue  operations  to  emptoy 
ttiousands  of  persons  in  their 
plants. 

The  visitors  included  Lord 
Bothermere,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors'  Associa¬ 
tion  of  England  and  chairman  of 
Associated  Newspapers;  Lord 
Beaverbrook  of  the  Express  and 
Standard,  Lord  Camrose  of  the 
Oail]/  Telegraph  and  Post,  and 
$ir  Robert  Webber,  a  director  of 
Kem^ey  Newspapers. 

They  were  frankty  taken 
aback  by  the  vote  in  Commons 
an  inquiry  motion  having  once 
before  been  put  down  sifter  it 
bad  been  instigated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists. 

As  chairman  of  the  proprie- 
ters’  group.  Lord  Rothermere 
told  E&P  he  would  not  comment 
on  the  inquiry  action  until  he 
had  read  the  full  debate  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  detailed  accusations 
not  only  against  himself  but 
against  other  publishers. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  stated  by  Hadyn 
Davies,  Laborite  and  an  employe 
of  the  London  Star,  as  having 
five  points: 

1.  Ownership,  control  and  fi¬ 
nancing  of  national  and  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers,  news  agencies 
and  periodicals. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the 
growth  of  powerful  chains  of 
newspapers  has  created  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  newspaper  ownership. 

3.  Ability  of  independent  na- 
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tional  and  local  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  withstand  in 
creased  competition  from  syndi¬ 
cate  companies. 

4.  Influence  of  flnancial  and 
advertising  interest  on  the  pres¬ 
entation  and  suppression  of 
news. 

5.  Distortion  and  suppression 
of  essential  facts  in  home  and 
foreign  news. 

During  the  debate,  Lord  Kems- 
ley,  whose  group  of  newspapers 
has  circulation  exceeding  9,000,- 
000,  was  singled  out  for  special 
attack,  and  it  was  argued  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  own 
“a  chain  of  newspapers  in  which 
to  distort  the  news.”  Others  as¬ 
sailed  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
Lord  Rothermere. 


Lord  and  Lady  Rothermere  are 
pictured  in  New  York  hotel 


There  is  “no  idea  of  muxzling 
the  press,”  said  Laborite  jour¬ 
nalists  who  spoke  for  the  in¬ 
quiry  motion. 

A  Laborite  opposing  the  mo¬ 
tion  declared,  “I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  editor  of  the 
Dailg  Herald  (Labor  Party’s  or¬ 
gan)  would  rejoice  if  he  enjoyed 
the  same  freedom  of  expression 
as  do  many  people  working  for 
the  Daily  Express.” 

Circulation  of  London  na¬ 
tional  papers  has  passed  15,000,- 
000  copies  in  the  current  free- 
for-all  sale.  This  is  a  gain  of 
nearly  2,000,000  since  before  the 
war.  Provincials,  too,  are  in¬ 
creasing,  Lord  Camrose  said. 

Two  London  newspapers  this 
week  claimed  new  world’s  rec¬ 
ords  for  circulation,  the  News 
of  the  World  with  8,412,383  for 
Sunday,  and  the  Evening  News, 
with  1,598,181  for  afternoon 
daily. 

The  News  of  the  World,  of 
which  Major  D.  P.  Davies  is 
editor,  described  its  achieve¬ 
ment  as  “a  world  record  never 
even  remotely  challenged  in 
newspaper  history.”  The  paper 
added  nearly  1,000,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  since  Sept.  29  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lifted  controls  on  sales. 


Ruling  for  Printers 

Woshington — A  trial  exom- 
iner  oi  the  Notional  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  has  ruled  that 
publishers  oi  the  Si  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Evening  Independent 
and  Times  should  bargain  with 
printers  who  have  been  on 
strike  since  November  20, 1945. 

The  examiner  held  that  the 
newspapers  were  guilty  oi  an 
iinltrlr  labor  practice  in  their  re- 
hisol  to  bargain  with  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  members.  The 
publishers  had  contended  that 
the  union  slopped  bargaining 
when  it  reiused  to  arbitrate. 
The  newspapers  have  15  days 
to  file  exceptions  beiore  the 
NLRB  will  pass  on  the  findings. 


The  Evening  News,  a  member 
of  Lord  Rothermere’s  Associated 
Newspapers  group,  gained  more 
than  400,000  subscribers  in  four 
weeks.  The  News  passed  the 
million-a-day  mark  in  1944. 

Ownership  of  the  London  pa¬ 
pers.  as  of  1939,  was  described 
by  Lord  Camrose  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  published  a  few  years 
ago.  There  has  been  no  mate¬ 
rial  change  since  then,  and  there 
have  been  very  few  major 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  pro¬ 
vincial  papers. 

In  support  of  arguments  that 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  published 
in  England,  the  I^borites  made 
extensive  use  of  Morris  L. 
Ernst’s  book.  “The  First  Free¬ 
dom.” 

Here  is  a  thumbnail  picture  of 
London  ownership,  as  listed  by 
Lord  Camrose: 

Times — Principal  stockowner, 
Maj.  John  J.  Astor. 

Daily  Express,  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  Standard — 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  One-fourth 
of  shares  in  hands  of  public. 

Daily  Herald — 51%  held  by 
Odhams,  Ltd.,  49%  held  by  labor 
unions,  but  political  policy  is 
controlled  by  latter. 

Daily  Mail,  Evening  Hews  and 
Sunday  Dispatch — Owned  by  As¬ 
sociate  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  of 
which  Lord  Rothermere  is  chair¬ 
man;  Daily  Mail  Trust  holds 
40%  of  shares;  others  widely  dis¬ 
tributed. 

News  Chronicle  and  Star — 
The  Cadbury  family,  through  Sir 
Walter  Layton. 

Daily  Sketch,  Sunday  (Jraphic 
and  Sunday  Times  —  Allied 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  of  which  Lord 
Kemsley  is  largest  shareholder. 

Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning 
Post — Lord  Camrose,  who  is  a 
brother  of  Lord  Kemsley. 

Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial — ^Public  companies. 

Daily  Worker  —  Communist 
group. 

Sunday  Observer  —  Viscount 
Astor,  brother  of  Major  Astor. 

News  of  the  World — ^Trustees 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  J.  Jack- 
son  and  Sir  Emsley  Carr  are 
principal  holders. 


Senate  Group 
Sends  Inquiry 
To  LOGO  Papers 

Washington  —  The  Senate’s 
Small  Business  Committee  has 
launched  an  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  monopoly  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
by  sending  inquiries  to  more 
than  1,000  dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Senator  James  Murray,  Mon¬ 
tana  Democrat,  has  asked  sev¬ 
eral  questions  of  a  factual  na¬ 
ture,  including  such  queries  as 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
newsprint  shortage,  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  is  available  to 
small  newspapers,  the  effect  of 
competition  between  small  and 
large  papers,  and  how  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  radio  has  affected 
the  business. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent 
this  week  and  some  answers 
already  have  been  received,  but 
the  committee  said  the  responses 
were  not  numerous  enough  to 
warrant  analysis. 

a 

Herman  Suter  Dies; 
Newspaper  Broker 

Herman  Suter,  72,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  ^e  news¬ 
paper  brokerage  firm  of  Palmer, 
Suter  &  Palmer,  New  York,  died 
Oct.  31  at  his  home  in  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  ill  for 
five  years. 

Mr.  Suter  had  been  with  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Palmer,  De- 
Witt  &  Palmer  for  seven  yean 
when  he  bought  the  interest  of 
E.  D.  IteWltt  in  1931.  A  graduate 
of  Princeton  in  1899  where  he 
had  been  prominent  in  athletics, 
particularly  football,  Mr.  Suter 
entered  the  newspaper  field  soon 
afterwards  and  in  1907  became 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  In  1912  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times  under  the  ownership  of 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  and  in  1919 
purchased  the  Washington  Her¬ 
ald  for  a  syndicate  and  became 
its  publisher. 


CALENDAR 

Nov.  4-6  —  Pacific  Council 
AAAA,  convention,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Nov.  6  —  Texas  Forestry 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Luf¬ 
kin,  'Texas. 

Nov.  7  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  fidl  circulation  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Olds,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Nov.  7-9— University  Press 
Club  of  Michigan,  29th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Aim  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Nov.  8-9 — Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  Aver- 
tising  Managers  fall  meeting, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Nov.  10-11  —  Southwestern 
Assn,  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  annual  convention,  * 
Antonio. 

Nov.  11-12— Midwest  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers’  Confer¬ 
ence,  2nd  annual.  Hotel  Gary, 
Gary,  Ind. 
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Newsprint  Boost  Totals 
$180  MUlion  in  5  Years 


Climb  from  $50  to  $85  a  Ton 
Means  $140  Million  to  ANPA  Users 
By  Jerry  Walker 


BY  THE  END  of  this  year,  the 

seven  price  increases  for 
new^rint  in  the  last  five  years 
will  have  amounted  to  $140,- 
000,000  (in  round  figures)  for 
thow  publishers  whose  con¬ 
sumption  figures  are  filed  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  They  rep¬ 
resent  about  75%  of  the  total 
users  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  rise  from  $50  to  $85 
a  ton  since  January  1,  1942,  the 
publishers’  five-year  newsprint 
bill  has  been  boosted  20%.  This 
same  rate  of  increase  applied  to 
all  U.  S.  xisers  of  new^rint  in 
the  same  period  would  add  ap¬ 
proximately  $180,000,000  to  the 
total  bill. 

Figuring  their  full  shipments, 
the  few  U.  S.  mills  making 
newsprint  have  gained  $38,000,- 
000  in  revenue  under  the  price 
Increases. 

For  several  years  prior  to 
April  1.  1942.  the  base  price  of 
newsprint  was  $50  a  ton.  On 
that  date  a  $1  boost  was  put  into 
effect,  starting  a  series  which 
has  brought  the  current  price 
of  $85.  The  most  recent  in¬ 
crease.  $10  a  ton,  became  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  11. 

A  price  period  compilation 
made  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
using  the  consumption  figures 
reported  by  525  newspapers  to 
ANPA,  shows; 


*  Estimated. 

The  total  five-year  newsprint 
bill  for  these  same  publishers 
runs  to  $787,763,935  when  the 
tonnage  (699,142)  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1942  is  added  at 
$50  a  ton.  (Variations  in  price 
for  different  delivery  zones  add 
to  this  total.) 

Billion  in  5  Years 

In  the  five  years  they  will 
have  consumed  12,946,301  tons. 
Total  U.  S.  consumption  In  1942- 
46  is  nearly  18.000,000  tons  and 
the  bill  tops  a  billion  dollars.  Ten 
years  ago.  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  heralded  the  fact  that 
half  a  billion  dollars  had  been 
Invested  in  plant,  equipment 
■nd  operations  to  make  news¬ 
print  in  North  America. 

The  25%  group  not  Included 
In  the  ANPA  statistics  com¬ 
prises  daily  newspapers  not  re¬ 


porting,  country  weeklies,  com¬ 
mercial  printers,  shopping  news, 
comic  magazines,  lend-lease,  and 
government  periodicals. 

A  byproduct  of  the  tabula¬ 
tions  is  the  observation  that 
U.  S.  mills  could  have  rung  up 
approximately  $10,900,000  in  five 
years,  above  their  1941  reve¬ 
nue,  if  they  had  continued  to 
turn  out  1,000,000  tons  a  year. 
Instead,  their  output  has 
dropped  to  around  700.OOO  tons, 
due  to  the  switch  to  other 
grades  of  paper. 

Glancing  at  the  figures  an¬ 
other  way,  it  can  be  calculated 
that  the  $140,000,000  paid  out 
by  the  publishers  in  increases 
would  have  bought  20  mills  of 
100,000-ton  capacity  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  ($7,000,000)  set  for 
one  within  the  last  year.  The 
combined  output  of  the  20  mills 
would  be  2,000.000  tons  a  year. 

In  1936,  it  was  estimated  by 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
that  a  300-ton  (dally)  mill  in 
a  low  cost  location  would  cost 
$1,200,000.  Such  a  mill  today 
would  have  a  gross  income  of 
$8.0(>0.000  a  year  if  it  maintained 
capacity  production  at  $85  a  ton. 

(On  the  subject  of  mill 
financing,  the  New^rint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
stated  recently:  "If  all  pub¬ 
lishers  could  and  would  set  aside 


$10  a  ton  on  their  newsprint 
consumption  figure  for  several 
years,  they  would  have  avail¬ 
able  funds  to  build  the  mills 
to  provide  their  own  news¬ 
print  supply  without  outside 
help.”) 

I^ile  much  of  the  figuring  is 
hypothetical,  due  to  current 
overhead  costs,  Canada’s  au¬ 
thoritative  Ftnancial  Pott  re¬ 
ported  recently: 

$2.50  to  Net  Profit 

“To  the  Canadian  newsprint 
investor,  the  price  Increase 
($10)  means  only  one  thing: 
Earnings  Nils  year  will  be 
higher  than  those  originally  an¬ 
ticipated.  Observers  calculate 
that  at  least  $2.50  a  ton  of  the 
latest  price  increase  will  be 


brought  down  to  net  profit,  on 
the  average.  This  is  after  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  the  incidence 
of  taxes,  and  the  prospective 
freight  rate  increase  in  Canada. 

“Based  on  current  levels  of 
costs  and  capacity  operating 
levels,  it  is  ^imated  that  at 
least  $5  a  ton  will  be  available 
for  dividend  distribution  next 
year.  This  will  mean  $20,000,000 
potentially  available  for  equity 
capital  next  year,  observers 
say.” 

An  indication  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  earning  power  for  the 
current  year  of  Canadian  paper 
companies  was  given  recently 
in  the  declaration  of  a  dividend 
of  50  cents  a  share  on  Donna- 
cona  Paper  Co.  common  stock, 
payable  Nov.  1.  A  25-cent  divi¬ 
dend  was  paid  last  April. 

A]1  during  the  past  year,  Can¬ 
adian  mills’  financial  statements 
have  shown  improvement,  with 
refunding  of  debt,  payment  of 
dividends,  and  higher  net  earn¬ 
ings.  A  composite  look  at  15 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  con¬ 
trasted  with  IfiOO;  was  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  Financial  Post  as 
follows: 

Funded  debt  at  Dec.  31,  1945, 
down  41%  to  $118,000,000. 

1945  net  earnings,  up  90%  to 
$37,600,000. 

End  1945  working  capital,  up 
101%  to  $98,200,000. 

Reserves,  end  1945,  up  213% 
to  $42,200,000. 

The  paper  added:  “Reorgan¬ 
izations  made  to  company  cap¬ 
ital  structures  prior  to  the  war 
and  refunding  operations  since 
Niat  time  have  brought  down 
debt  carrying  charges  to  levels 
within  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  companies  in  mort  cases, 
even  though  operations  drcq> 
from  present  levels.” 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  Ltd.  has  reported 
profits  from  operations,  distinct 
from  dividends,  increased  to 
$1,313,132  in  1945,  a  gain  of 
about  $300,000  from  1944.  Con¬ 
solidated  net  profit  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  yielded  stockholders  a 
dividend  of  87  cents  a  share  last 
July  31. 

“The  achievement  of  virtual 
capacity  (^rations  under  pres¬ 
ent-day  conditions.”  the  manu¬ 
facturers  stated  in  support  of 
their  plea  for  the  $10  rise,  “has 
involved  heavy  extra  costs  of 
production  in  various  forms.” 

Application  of  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  in  the  harvesting  of 
wood  was  slowed-down  or  put 
aside  by  the  continuance  of  the 
“abnormally  low  newsprint 
prices  during  the  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  1930s  when  newsprint 
remained  at  $40  to  $42.50  a  ton,” 
the  manufacturers  Stated. 

With  a  4.000,000-ton  output  in 
view  for  1947,  Canadian  mills 
stand  to  gross  $340,000,000  if 
the  $85  price  hol^.  Ten  years 
ago  a  record  production  M  3,- 
648,000  tons  yielded  $155,040,000. 


Tonnage 

2,570,712 

1,386,411 

3,813,085 

1,741,681 

1,722,139 

243,072 

540.059 

720,000* 


Period 

Apr.  1, ’42-Mar.  1, ’43 
Mar.  1,  ’43-Sept.  1,  ’43 
Sept.  1,  ’43-Apr.  1,  ’45 
Apr.  1,  ’45-Dec.  11,  ’45 
Dec.  11,  ’45-July  11,  ’46 
July  11,  ’46-Aug.  8,  ’46 
Aug.  8,  ’48-Oct.  11,  ’46 
Oct.  11.  ’46-Dec.  31,  ’46 


Amount  of 

Price 

Increase 

$51 

$  2,570,712 

55 

6.932,055 

59 

34,317,765 

62 

20,900,172 

68 

30.998,502 

74.80 

6,028,184 

75 

13,501,475 

85 

25.200,000 

$140,448,885 
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Rotioiu  Ads 

Houston.  Tox^Tho  Houston 
Post  annouacod  in  its  Monday 
oditioM  that  it  wca  ioreod  to 
put  into  sOoct  a  ladonina 
piuqium  lor  advoitising  duo  to 
strikos  tying  up  nowsptinl  in 
Port  Houstoa  warohonsas  and 
delaying  it  olsowhoro.  All  ad¬ 
vertising  wiB  bo  omittod  Satur¬ 
days  Mondays  koreaftei 
and  a  rationing  rule  will  apply 
to  other  days  oi  tho  week,  the 
Post  announcomont  said. 

Truman  Urged 
To  Drop  Press 
Conferences 

Wasbihgton  —  Labor,  weekly 
newspaper  of  16  railroad  unions 
which  has  given  editorial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  democratic  ti^et  In 
the  last  four  national  elections, 
has  recommended  to  President 
Truman  that  he  discontinue  his 
weekly  press  conferences. 

Suggesting  that  it  is  "unwise” 
to  give  spot  answers  to  in¬ 
quiries,  the  newspaper  said: 

‘"The  press  conference  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  Washington  is  a  fool 
ish  performance  which  does  in 
finitely  more  harm  than  good. 
No  man  living  can  face  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  newspaper  men  once  a 
week,  respond  to  any  questlOM 
they  filng  at  him,  and  hope  to 
escape  serious  damage.  Pre^ 
dent  Truman  should  not  only 
tighten  up  on  his  press  confer 
ence,  he  should  abolish  the  In¬ 
stitution.” 

Two  recent  incidents  in  which 
press  conference  answers 
bounced  back  at  the  Presid^t 
to  his  embarrassment  were  toe 
Byrnes-Wallace  row  over  meth¬ 
ods  of  dealing  wito  Rumia,  to 
which  the  President  first  sjW 
he  had  cleared  and  approved  the 
Wallace  speech,  then  iss^  a 
statement  he  had  approved  mOy 
the  principle  that  toe  then  Sy- 
retary  of  Commerce  was  wittto 
his  rights  in  maki^  toe 
and,  toe  fiat  assertion  that  toeiy 
is  no  national  meat  crisis,  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  by  an  adroiMon 
there  is  one  and  It's  growing 

*^hen  he  first  entered  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Trumm  said 
he  would  dr(H)  toe  sy^m  M 
semi -weekly  press  conference 
but  call  in  toe  newsmen  only 
when  he  considered  he  had  swmj 
thing  to  say  which  warrantee 
SO  doing. 

■ 

MowhinneT  Wins 
Phila.  Press  Prise 

Philaiiblpbia  —  George  Biaw- 
hlnney,  PWlodelphio  Iw^irer 
rewrlter.  U  this  ye^s  winner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Pram 
ciation’s  annual  award  for  toe 
most  outstanding  piece  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  performance  in  toe  local 
field. 

He  won  the  award  on  toe 
Isasls  of  a  Christmas  nows  story 
featured  on  page  one.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  toe  stiwy  was  gathered 
by  Reporter  Fenne  Hess. 
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9  Women  In  N.  Y. 
Agencies  Are  V.  P.’s 


By  Betty  Feezel 

WOBIAirS  place  may  be  in  the 

home,  as  the  old  aaying  goes, 
but  there  is  also  a  place  for  her 
these  d^a  in  an  advertising 
agency.  For  proof,  take  a  quick 
look  around  any  agency — ^not 
forgetting  its  executive  offices. 

In  New  York  City’s  leading 
agencies,  for  example,  an  E  fc  P 
check  disclosed  at  least  nine 
vicepresidents  of  the  feminine 
gender.  All  of  them  have  been 
appointed  since  IMO  and — 
whether  or  not  indicative  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  trend — ^three 
of  them  bav^  been  named  within 
the  last  six  months.  No  agency 
as  yet,  however,  reports  more 
than  one. 

As  to  how  they  got  to  the  top 
shelf,  there  seems  to  be  no  set 
formula.  Some  started  out  in 
agencies  and  worked  their  way 
up;  others  had  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  .  .  .  one  was  an  artist 
.  .  .  and  one  a  social  worker. 

Ibe  Jobs  they  now  hold  fall 
into  no  one  classification  eidier, 
ranging  from  copy  to  radio  com¬ 
mercials  to  m^ia — with  more 
than  half  of  them  doubling  as 
wife  on  the  side  and  some  of 
them  busy  bringing  up  baby! 

Everly  Is  Dean 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  having 

had  “the  honor”  the  longest, 
dean  of  the  mup  is  Elizabeth 
Eyerly  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner,  who  received  her  jwpoint- 
ment  six  years  ago.  Florence 
O’Brien,  of  Erwin,  Wasey,  was 
named  in  1943  and  three  elected 
in  1944  were  Jean  Wade  Rind- 
laub  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Oaibom,  Ruth  Waldo  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  and  Muriel 
Haynes  of  Compton,  in  that 
order.  Newest  addition  to  the 
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rank  is  Van  Davis  of  Ellington 
&  Co.,  who  made  it  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mrs.  Eyerly  came  to  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  New 
York  office,  seven  years  ago  as 
the  account  executive  on  Jant- 
zen  Knitting  Mills  "and  title  or 
no  title,  that  has  been  my  job 
ever  since,”  she  declares.  She 
does  the  planning,  writes  the 
copy,  buys  the  artwork,  etc.,  for 
advertising  by  all  Jantzen  divi¬ 
sions  which  include  men’s  and 
women’s  sweaters,  sun  clothes, 
winter  sports  clothes  and  foun¬ 
dation  garments  as  well  as  swim 
suits.  Beginning  in  January  she 
will  also  handle  advertising  for 
the  British  Jantzen  plant. 

Also  under  her  direction  is 
the  Rosenblum  of  California. ac¬ 
count  (women’s  tailored  suits). 
Together  the  two  make  a  billing 
over  a  million  dollars. 

For  her  Jantzen  magazine 
campaign  in  1945  Mrs.  Eyerly 
received  the  Erma  Proetz  Award 
from  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  the  award 
made  annually  "for  the  most 
creative  advertising  produced 
by  a  woman." 

Her  ctirrent  job  is  her  first 
and  only  job  with  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  She  set  out  to  be¬ 
come  an  artist,  but  gave  that  up, 
she  says,  because  there  wasn’t 
any  money  in  it  —  a  mistaken 
idea  which  die  realizes  every 
time  she  purchases  ad  art!  For 
a  few  years  she  worked  on  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  in  California 
doing  both  fashions  and  straight 
reporting  and  then  went  into 
retail  advertising.  At  one  time 
she  was  advertising  director  of 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco. 

In  her  opinion  there’s  a  very 
definite  place  for  women  in  ad- 
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vertislng  agencies,  especially  in 
copy. 

Heads  Women  Writers 

BBDO’s  Mrs.  Rlndlaub  describes 

her  vlcepresidential  duties  as 
“working  with  a  group  of  women 
writers  in  the  copy  department.” 
She  also  manages  the  agency's 
experimental  kitchen.  Interviews 
women  who  want  agency  crea¬ 
tive  jobs,  directs  the  Junior  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  and  writes  quite 
a  bit  of  copy  herself. 

’The  Junior  Council  is  her  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  Planned  and  insti¬ 
gated  by  her  about  two  years 
ago,  the  Council  is  composed  of 
all  tte  young  women  in  the 
agency  who  are  between  18  and 
28.  It  functions,  she  explains,  as 
a  “sounding  board”  of  that  age 
group  and  is  called  in  for  reac¬ 
tions  and  ideas  on  many  ac¬ 
counts.  It  has  been  of  particular 
help  on  advertising  designed  for 
the  bride  group  and  of  late  has 
gone  to  work  on  campaigns  for 
blankets,  rings,  silver,  combs 
and  cosmetics. 

’This  year  Mrs.  Rindlaub 
marks  her  16th  year  with  the 
agency.  Earlier  she  was  with 
/^mstrong  Cork  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  her  home  town,  where  she 
wrote  house  organ  material  and 
trade  paper  copy.  She  came  to 
New  York  City  not  to  get  a  be- 
ter  job  but  to  be  married. 

She  has  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  and  her  husband  is 
not  an  advertising  man  (“thank 
goodness”)  but  an  engineer. 

Household  Ideas  Help 
“BEING  a  woman  can  be  both 

a  handicap  and  an  asset  in  the 
advertising  field,”  Mrs.  Rlnd¬ 
laub  comments.  “You  can’t 
trade  on  being  a  woman,  for  it 
won’t  work,  but  your  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  cooking  din¬ 
ners,  running  a  household,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  children,  etc.,  can 
come  in  very  handy. 

‘"I^ere  are  and  always  will  be 
some  agency  jobs  for  which  men 
are  better  fitted  but  there  are 
some  too,  for  which  women 
have  shown  they  are  especially 
qualified,  as  more  and  more 
agencies  are  realizing.” 

At  BBDO,  for  example,  she 
said  women  writers  are  used 
largely  on  women’s  accounts. 

Once,  she  relates  with  a  grin, 
a  magazine  writer  interviewing 
her  asked  if  she  had  some  ad¬ 
vice  for  young  women  who 
wanted  to  become  successful  in 
advertising.  “In  view  of  the 
standard  male  criticism  that 
women  talk  too  much.  I  had 
t)ist  two  words  of  it,”  she  said, 
‘"niey  were  ‘shut  up*!” 

Similarly,  at  JWT,  Ruth  Waldo 
heads  the  women’s  copy  depart¬ 
ment,  supervising  the  work  of 
22  writers  on  both  press  adver¬ 
tising  and  radio  commercials. 
She  also  heads  a  smaller  copy 
group,  working  more  directly  on 
a  few  accounts  Including  Pond’s 
and  Brillo.  She  has  never  heen 
with  any  other  advertising 
agency,  coming  to  .TWT  shortly 
after  college  and  following  a 
brief  interval  as  a  social  worker 
in  New  York  City. 

•Wfwn'm  Appeal' 

A  THIRD  women’s  copy  groun 
head  is  Tina  Case  of  Kenyon 
(Continued  on  page  58) 

iDITOR  it  PUR 


H.  B.  Sherwood 
New  York  News 
Ad  Chiefs  Dies 

Harold  B.  Sherwood,  55,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daitv  News  since  early 
1944,  chairman 
for  many  years 
of  the  board  of 
Metropolitan 
Sunday  News¬ 
papers  and  first 
president  of  the 
Ame  r i  c  a  n 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Net¬ 
work,  died  Oct¬ 
ober  28  in  New 
York  Hospital. 

He  had  been 
ill  since  a  head  Sherwood 
Injury  June  30 
and  hospitalized  since  Aug.  12, 
u^ergoihg  three  operations. 

His  injury  was  a  result  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  amateur  photo¬ 
graphy  while  visiting  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Marlon  Sherwood  Bellamy, 
in  DaggeU,  Calif.  He  rose 
early  June  30  to  make  some 
desert  color  shots  and  struck  his 
head  against  an  overhanging 
porch. 

Was  ANAN  Founder 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  a  leader 
among  newspaper  advertising 
men  in  methods  of  selling  na¬ 
tional  advertising  through  news¬ 
paper  groups.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  American  Newroaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,  a  director  in 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  in  the  Three  Markets 
Group,  through  each  of  whldi 
the  News  sold  advertising  space. 

Advertising  manager  of  the 
News  since  Jan.  10,  1944,  and 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  News  prior  to  1944.  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  especially  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  New  York  market 
and  varM  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  research.  _  ^ 

Bom  in  Chicago  in  1891,  he 
joined  (he  advertising  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  20  years 
later.  Before  the  Dally  News 
was  first  published  in  1919,  he 
began  selluig  advertising  for  it 
and  aiding  in  organizing  its  M- 
vertising  staff.  He  made  the 
move  to  the  News  from  the  ean- 
em  advertising  staff  of  the  'Trib¬ 
une,  which  he  joined  In  1918. 

His  advertising  work  for  the 
Tribune  was  Intemmted  during 
the  period  of  the  Mexican  Bor¬ 
der  trouble  when  he  went  to 
Texas  with  the  7th  Regiment, 
niinols  National  Guard,  which 
he  had  joined  in  1905. 

Before  World  War  1  he  had 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade’s  Signal  Corps  School. 


Cincinnati  Women  Elect 

CiKciNNATt  —  Rose  Ann  De¬ 
honey,  artist  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Cinclnnon 
Timet-Star,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  New^ 
paper  Women’s  Club.  (Jther  of¬ 
ficers  elected  are  Betty  Dono¬ 
van.  Post,  vlcepresideiit;  Mary 
D.  Bradstreet,  Enquirer,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Beverly  Ewald,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Post  and  now  free¬ 
lancing,  treasurer. 

LI  SHIR  for  Nevaaibar  2.  19M 
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Chicago  Conference 
Genuine  'Cook’s  Tour’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Seventy  -  five  food 
'  editors  learnt  “what's 
cookin’  ”  in  the  food  field  and 
followed  the  old  adage  that 
good  cooks  like  to  eat  as  well 
as  cook  as  they  took  part  In 
the  Newspaper  Food  Editors’ 
Conference  here  this  week. 
Editors  hailed  the  meeting  as 
’’&e  best”  of  the  series  to  date. 

As  guests  of  19  leading  food 
and  appliance  manufacturers, 
the  fo(^  editors  soon  learned 
they  must  eat  as  well  as  gather 
news  for  their  hosts  have  en¬ 
tertained  them  royally  during 
their  five-day  visit  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Hepresentatives. 

Guest  irom  Sweden 

The  group  included  food  edi¬ 
tors  from  leading  newspapers, 
Including  one  from  Canada,  a 
mecial  guest  from  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  Miss  Ingrid  Samuels- 
son,  director  of  home  and  fam- 
ihr  broadcasts  for  the  Swedish 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
John  S.  Moore,  Jr.,  Dayton  Her- 
aid  managing  ^Kor,  who  sought 
to  learn  more  about  food  pages 
by  seeing  first  hand  what  food 
editors  are  doing  to  aid  the 
American  housewife  plan  her 
daily  meals. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that 
food  editors  love  to  eat,  as  the 
group  enjoyed  Tennessee  hams 
and  aged  Cheddar  cheese  pres¬ 
ented  by  Swift  &  Company  for 
luncheon  on  Monday,  followed 
by  a  preview  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  1946  style  served  entirely 
from  quick  frozen  foods  served 
by  the  Birdseye  Snider  Division 
of  General  Foods  Corp. 

Tuesday  the  editors  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  new  type  of  apple 
pie  served  at  the  General  Mills 
luncheon.  Apple  Pyequlck,  a 
prepared  pie  mix  complete  with 
both  pastry  and  filling,  is  soon 
to  be  made  available  in  a  limited 
number  of  markets.  National 
distribution  will  be  effected  as 
soon  as  possible. 

See  Lincoln  Proclamation 

At  the  General  Foods  “Thanks¬ 
giving  Dinner,"  the  food  editors 
^d  the  oraortunity  to  see 
wesident  Lincoln’s  original 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation, 
which  was  brought  to  Chicago 
under  special  guard  of  Secret 
Service  men. 

Speakers  at  the  General  Mills 
luncheon  included  Samuel  C. 
Gale,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  advertising  and  public  serv¬ 
ices,  and  Harry  A.  Bullis,  pres¬ 
ident  of  General  Mills,  witt  Mrs, 
Marjorie  Husted,  head  of  the 
borne  service  department,  pres¬ 
iding. 

Mr.  Gale  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that  service  is  the  key- 
uote  of  General  Mills’  policy.  He 
emphasized  that  General  Mills 

■BITOR  tt  PUILISMIR  f 


advertising  seeks  to  do  three 
things:  (1)  To  be  truthful,  fac¬ 
tual,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional;  (2)  to  give  helpful  serv¬ 
ice;  (3)  to  expand  markets, 
rather  than  to  take  business 
from  competitors. 

He  announced  that  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year,  a  larger 
percentage  of  General  Mills'  ad¬ 
vertising  is  going  into  newspa¬ 
pers  than  in  previous  years.  He 
cited  the  Denver  Poll  of  Public 
Opinion,  which  shows  that  32% 
of  the  people  prefer  radio  with 
out  advertising,  while  only  4% 
prefer  newspapers  without  ad 
vertising.  “This  is  a  tribute  tc 
newspaper  advertising  which 
renders  such  helpful  service,’ 
said  .Gale,  who  added,  however 
that  this  was  particularly  true 
of  local  advertisers,  who  arc 
able  to  use  newspapers  more 
effectively  than  most  national 
advertisers. 

Mr.  Gale  asserted  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  is  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  using  newspapers  tor 
more  service  advertising.  Pres¬ 
ident  Bullis  presented  a  hope¬ 
ful  outlook  for  business,  declar¬ 
ing  that  his  company  is  launched 
on  a  postwar  program  of  ex¬ 
panded  markets  in  its  field. 

Comforting  news  to  shorten¬ 
ing-poor  homemakers  came  from 
G.  C.  Reitinger,  Swift  &  Co.,  who 
told  the  food  editors  that  hogs 
coming  to  market  now  will  soon 
make  lard  available  in  the 
stores. 

F^om  Cereals  to  Canning 

Whole  grain  cereals  can  do 
much  to  maintain  health  and 
good  nutrition.  Dr.  Anton  J. 
Carlson,  professor  emeritus  of 
physiology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  guest  speaker  at 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company  ses¬ 
sion,  told  the  editors. 

Taking  the  group  from  cereals 
to  canned  vegetables,  G.  C. 
Scott  of  the  Minnesota  Valley 
Canning  Company  related  how 
quality  control  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  goes  much  further  than 
just  the  canning  process  itself, 
stressing  quality  of  the  products 
used. 

Others  who  entertained  and 
informed  the  visiting  editors  in¬ 
cluded  Admiral  Corporation, 
with  Lee  H.  Barker,  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  home  ap¬ 
pliances,  presenting  the  “Duu- 
temp"  refrigerator;  and  National 
Dairy  Coimcil,  which  was  din¬ 
ner  host  Tuesday,  presenting  Dr. 
W.  E.  Krauss  of  Ohio  University. 

Kellogg  Company  was  host 
for  breakfast  Wednesday,  with 
Mary  I.  Barber,  director,  home 
economics,  and  Mrs.  Winefred 
B.  Loggans  as  hostesses.  Kraft 
Foods  Company  entertained  at 
luncheon  under  the  direction  of 
Marye  Dahnke,  director  of  home 
economics. 

or  NaveaAw  2.  194« 


I.  H.  SawTsr.  Ir.  (center)  ehaimma  oi  the  Feed  Editers  Ceaierenee 
Cenuaittee,  CUcage  chapter  ei  American  Asaeciatien  oi  Newspa¬ 
per  RepresentaUves,  greets  Marie  Hebnes,  left.  Toronto  Star,  oul 
Dorothy  C.  Thompson,  Chicago  Herald-American.  chairman  ^  the 
food  editors  group. 


“A  mere  male  managing  editor"  is  shown  with  ieod  editors  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  John  S.  Moore,  Ir.  Dayton  Herald,  attended  meeting  to  loam 
more  about  food  pages.  He  is  shewn  with  Ingrid  Somuelasoa.  soc- 
o'ld  from  right  Sector  oi  home  and  iamily  broadeoata,  Swedish 
Broadcasting  Corp.  Others,  left  to  right:  Mary  Nolan.  Clovelaad 
Press.  Barbara  Sdaetlsr  BroeUag.  Indlaaapolia  nmeo,  and  Clatiee 
Hewlaada,  (Ulwaakee  lenmoL 


Another  iourseme  oi  iood  editers.  left  to  right:  Eve  lolly.  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  Violet  Faulkner,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta  JouraoL  and  Mary  Ayer,  Detroit  Fboe  Proas. 


The  editors  enjoyed  a  trip 
through  the  Continental  baking 
plant  Wednesday  afternoon  as 
guests  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Baking.  President  P.  W. 
Pillsbury  headed  a  staff  from 
Pillsbury  Mills  which  presented 
its  story  at  a  dinner  pioty,  fea¬ 
turing  Dr.  Frank  R.  Gunderson, 
vicepresident  of  research. 

Wilson  &  Company  was  host 
Thursday  morning  at  break¬ 
fast  with  Col.  Charles  S.  Law¬ 
rence,  commanding  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  Food 
and  Container  Institute,  as  guest 
speaker. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Including  Paul  S.  Wil¬ 
lis,  GMA  president,  was  host 
Thursday  noon,  presenting  “The 
Life  Line  of  America,"  a  drama¬ 
tization  of  food.  The  California 
Wine  Growers  concluded  the 
day  with  a  champagne  dinner 
party  and  presentation  of  “Wine 
Growing  in  America." 


Borden  Company  was  host 
at  breakfast  Friday,  with  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company  staging  the 
luncheon  at  which  F.  W.  Specht, 
vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager,  spoke  on  “The  Future 
of  Packaged  and  Frozen  Meats." 
Miss  Esmer  Latzke,  director  of 
consumer  service,  was  hostess. 

Wesley  Hardenber^,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Meat  Institute, 
announced  that  AMI  would 
make  an  annual  award  in  the 
nature  of  an  “Oscar”— only  it 
wlU  be  a  statue  of  Vesta,  god¬ 
dess  of  hearth  and  fire — ^to  rec¬ 
ognize  superior  accomplishments 
by  food  page  editors.  Winners 
will  be  decMed  in  three  circula¬ 
tion  classes. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  food  editors’  Committee, 
greeted  the  visiting  editors  on 
behalf  of  the  repreaentativas 
and  Introduced  Robert  York, 
western  manager  of  the  Burean 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
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McKelway  New  Editor 
Of  Washington  Star 


McE^hrof 


^^SASHINGTON. — ^Benjamin  M. 

•***elw*y  has  been  api>ointed 
^tor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
beeominc  the 
third  man  to 
hold  that  office 
In  the  80  years 
of  the  news- 
PfWer’g  opera- 
Umi  under  its 
(tresent  owner- 
sl^. 

Bis  advance¬ 
ment  from  the 
position  of  as¬ 
sociate  editor 
caps  a  career 
which  began  as 
o  Star  reporter 
in  1821  and  which  saw  him, 
micoesslvely,  in  the  roles  of  city 
editor,  news  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  before  becoming  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  in  1942. 

Be  succeeds  the  late  Theodore 
Williams  Noyes  who  died  July 
^  after  filling  the  editor's  chair 
from  April  20,  1908.  Theodore 
jnUiams  Noyes  had  succeeded 
his  father  Ci^by  S.  Noyes,  one 
of  the  founders  of  The  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Company  and 
ite  firat  editor,  who  had  filled 
the  office  from  Octobmr  31,  1887 
until  his  death  Feb.  21,  1908. 

Mr.  M(^lway’s  appointnient 
W  vote  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  newspaper  came  almost  80 
years  to  the  day  from  the  date 
of  selection  of  the  first  editor. 

Gels  Mbnte 

Just  a^t  standard  tenure  for 
2". «***”•»  •nd  4  hope  Ben 
stays  with  us  for  at  feast  40 
years,  said  Fleming  Newbold 
maneger  of  the  publishing 
Mmp^,  to  whom  such  a  term 
mould  not  seem  unusual.  He’s 

SST”  “ore 

"working  his  way 
the  ladder  throuiffi  various 
jobs  ud  departments  to  the 
amUve  post  which  he  has 
heM  for  many  years. 

Nor  mould  it  seem  too  long  a 
tmure  to  look  forward  to  by 
.*^oyeB.  president  of 
™e  Evening  Star  Newqtaper 
Oom^ny  and  president  emeri- 
«»  of  Associated  Press.  Mr 
Newbold  his 
first  Job  with  the  Star. 

Cromy  Noyes  and  Samuel 
Jpuffinann  were  original 
founders  of  the  company  which 
Sjjf  conducted  the  newspaper 
w  80  years  and  while,  as  ta 
the  ease  of  Mr.  McKelway,  the 
mmpany  has  not  hesitated  to 
Journalistic 
™“t,  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
ttat  today  there  are  fourth  gen- 
wation  n^bers  ot  the  Noyes 
and  KwAnann  families  in  busi- 
u*s*.  office  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  positions. 

observed  his 
9lst  birthday  anniversary  last 
Sgmm-.  w"  educated  at 
vtagWa  Polyterimlc  Institute 
and  Geerge  Washington  Uni- 
vessity  and  went  direct  into 
Hie  newspaper  field  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Washington  ISmes. 

That's  another  anniversary: 


his  first  Job  as  a  reporter  came 
to  him  30  years  ago — in  1916. 
He  was  news  editor  and  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  in  1919 
and  1920  before  joining  the 
Star  staff.  Service  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  first  World  War 
Intemmted  his  Journalistic 
career. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKelway  are 
the  parents  of  three  sons — 
Benjamin  W.,  Jr.,  William  Pren¬ 
tiss,  and  John  McGregor.  The 
new  editor  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club. 

A  nationally  known  editor, 
partly  as  a  result  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  activities  of  ASNE,  Ben 
MluCelway  is  soft-spoken  and 
shy.  He  detests  personal  pub¬ 
licity.  When  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Star,  he  first 
pleaded,  then  insisted,  that  the 
newspaper  take  no  more  public 
noUce  of  the  fact  than  to  insert 
his  name  in  the  masthead  and 
run  a  box  stating  the  bare  facts. 

“Anything  more  would  be  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  me,”  he  said  in  a 
pencilled  note. 

The  Star's  Creed 

The  editorial  policies  of  the 
Star  have  been  well  defined 
through  80  years  of  practice.  It 
is  a  Conservative  newspaper 
which  opposes  the  New  Deal 
ideologies.  Yet,  several  months 
ago,  a  score  of  New  Deal  Sena¬ 
tors  invited  Messrs.  McKelway, 
Newbold,  Samuel  H.  Kauftoann, 
treasurer  of  the  publishing 
company,  to  a  luncheon  on 
Capital  Hill  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expressing  to  them  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Senatorial 
group  for  objective  reporting 
and  fair  editorial  treatment 
through  the  years  since  March  4, 
1933. 

Mr.  McKelway  sidestepped 
the  forum  for  expression  of  his 
editorial  ideas  which  the  ap¬ 
pointment  afforded  him.  But  on 
his  desk  he  has  a  guide  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  last  mem¬ 
orandums  sent  by  Theodore 
Williams  Noyes  to  his  assistants. 
It  reads; 

“In  wording  criticisms  upon 
public  acts  and  opinions  of 
American  officials  or  groups  of 
Americans.  The  Star  keeps  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  our 
criticism  is  not  to  defeat  or 
humiliate  an  opponent  but  to 
cause  fellow  Americans  to  cor¬ 
rect.  in  the  national  interest, 
mistakes  in  act  or  opinion  which 
threaten  injury  to  the  nation. 
And  in  order  that  our  criticism 
riiall  be  helpful,  not  harmful, 
in  effect  in  the  national  war 
emergency.  The  Star  avoids: 
(a)  “rhe  questioning,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  loyalty  or  sanity 
of  any  groups  of  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans,  official  or  unofficial;  (b) 
the  arrogant  assumption  of  om¬ 
niscience  in  reject  to  all  Issues, 
indicating  contempt  of  the 
opinions  of  the  criticized,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  demands  or  com- 
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mands  concerning  what  MUST 
be  done;  (c)  any  thoughtless 
wording  or  criticism  of  which 
the  only  effect  is  to  arouse 
resentment  in  the  criticized  and 
in  the  impulse  to  retaliate  as 
to  an  enemy’s  attack.” 

Indicative  of  the  freedom  of 
action  which  will  be  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelway’s  as  editorial  head  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  statement  of  President 
Noyes: 

“Since  1867  the  conduct  of 
the  editorial  and  news  columns 
has  been  placed  in  the  control 


of  the  editor,  who  alone  formu¬ 
lates  its  editorial  policy.  Its 
editor,  like  all  other  officers, 
is  and  has  been  subject  to  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  bpard  of  directors 
but  in  the  years  of  the  present 
ownership  no  board  of  directors 
has  ever  given  an  instruction  to 


that  our  wise  course  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  the 
editor  from  the  domination  by 
any  other  individual  of  the 
company.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  scrupulously  observed 
this  tradition.” 


Stauffer  Sells  Papers 
In  Phoenix  to  Pulliam 


PHOENIX.  Ariz.— Sale  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  allied  interests  of 
the  Arizona  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  an  organizatiem  headed 


Stauiiar  Pulliam 

by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
other  new^apers,  was  disclosed 
last  week-end. 

The  biggest  newspaper  news 
to  break  in  Arizona  in  more 
than  a  decade,  announcement  of 

the  sale  came  as  a  big  surprise 

to  the  newspapers’  employes. 
No  mention  was  given  of  the 
amount  involved. 

loint  Announcement 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  W.  W.  Knorpp, 
president,  Arizona  Publishing 
Company,  and  Mr.  Pulliam,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Phoenix  New^apers, 
Inc.,  the  new  operating  com¬ 
pany,  made  Joint  announcement 
about  4:30  p.m.  Friday. 

“Eugene  C.  Pulliam  is  an 
ideal  owner  for  the  Phoenix 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Stauffer  and 
Mr.  Knorpp  said,  “becatise  his 
purposes  rhyme  perfectly  with 
those  the  newspapers  have 
shown  during  their  years  of 
service  in  Arizona  and  its 
people.  Mr.  Pulliam  is  an  oper¬ 
ating  executive  newspaperman, 
whose  first  ambition  lies  in  pub¬ 
lic  service.  His  Indianapolis 
Star  and  other  mldweriern 
newspapers  and  his  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WIRE  at  Indianapolis,  evi¬ 
dence  these  facts.” 

‘1  am  happy  to  have  been 
permitted  to  become  the  pub¬ 
lisher  ot  these  Phoenix  news¬ 
papers.”  Mr.  Pulliam  said,  “be¬ 
cause  I  have,  as  a  result  of  my 
annual  wrlnter  residence  here, 
become  a  Phoenix  enthusiast, 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
abundance  of  the  resources,  and 
the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  assured  growth  of  the 


city  and  state.  It  will  be  my 
wish  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  here  to  advance  every 
laudable  public  ambition.” 

No  changes  in  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  news¬ 
papers  are  planned. 

Personnel  Retained 

The  personnel  throughout  the 
organization  is  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  change  of  ownership  and 
the  operation  and  management 
will  continue  with  editors,  man¬ 
agers  and  other  executives  all 
holding  their  present  posts. 

Construction  of  the  new  home 
for  the  newspapers,  started  last 
month,  will  proceed  on  schedule. 

Officers  of  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  are  Mr.  Pulliam, 
president:  Willard  C.  Worcester, 
vicepresident;  N.  G.  Mason,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  Sidney 
Myers,  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Wlorcester,  who  is  general 
manager  of  Central  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  the  operating  company  for 
all  of  Mr.  Pulliam’s  interests, 
wiii  remain  in  Phoenix  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  assist  in  getting 
the  new  ownership  under  way. 

N.  G.  Mason  is  the  business 
name  of  Mr.  Pulliam’s  wife. 
She  is  also  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Mr. 
Myers  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
Arizona  Publishing  Company 
and  served  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager. 

'ITie  new  owner  said  Mr. 
Stauffer  and  Knorpp  have 
agreed  to  advise  with  the  new 
management  during  this  trM- 
sition  period.  Later  Mr.  Stauffer 
will  retire  from  the  newspaper 
business  after  48  years’  service 
in  Ithe  Phoenix  organization, 
and  Mr.  Knorpp.  after  first  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  newspapera 
in  1905.  " 

Mr.  Pulliam  said  he  has  no 
intention  of  making  the  Phoeid* 
new^apers  part  of  a  chain.  Be 
added: 

“In  the  first  place  I  bought 
them  because  I  like  them,  and 
Phoenix.  Secondly,  no  for¬ 
mula  can  ever  be  established 
whereby  a  chain  newspaper, 
operated  by  remote  control,  can 
give  the  community  the  service 
it  should.  The  kind  of  news- 
paper  the  community  needs  is 
the  one  it  should  have. 

“I’ve  had  a  very  perswial 
friendriiip  with  1^.  {Stauffer 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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ACT  FRIGHTENED  JOE! 

Franklin  Alexander,  PhiiadelpM^  (Pa.)  Evening 
Buiietin 


LOOK  WHO'S  HERE! 

Jerry  Costello,  Albany,  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


A  FEW  MINUTES  TO  PLAY  ' 

J.  N.  Darlint,  New  York  Herald  TrUmno 


W.W.Waymack 
Joins  Atomic 
Energy  Group 

Washington— Appointment  of 
William  W.  Waymack  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by 
President  Tru¬ 
man  this  week 
came  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  valu¬ 
able  services 
given  to  the 
govern  ment 
under  two  Pres¬ 
idents  and  in 
many  capacities 
over  the  past 
10  years. 

The  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning 
vice  president  , 

and  editor  of  Waymack 
the  Des  Afoines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  has  answered  the 
calls  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  for  niunerous  assign^ 
ments  dealing  with  domestic  and 
international  subjects, 

Aided  in  1936 

As  tar  back  as  1936,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy, 
tn  the  intervening  years,  he  was 
called  upon  to  accept  member¬ 
ship  or  serve  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  with  many  agencies  of 
government  dealing  with  agri¬ 
cultural  and  housing  problems. 

But  his  calls  to  the  White 
House  dealt  with  a  variety  of 
other  subjects,  one  of  them  as 
a  special  adviser  to  the  State 
Department  in  the  troublous 
early  war  days  of  1942. 

President  Roosevelt  sent  him 
to  Mexico  City  in  the  same  year 
os  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Food  Conference. 

Another  international  field  to 
which  his  study  was  dir'iicted 
was  opened  up  by  creation  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
in  which  he  held  membership. 


SO-Yeor  Men  Honored 

The  27  New  York  loumal- 
American  employee  who  have 
been  with  that  newspaper  50 
years  or  more  were  honored 
at  a  party  Oct  18  at  which 
they  were  presented  with  gold 
watches  from  Vniliam  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  W.  B.  Hearst 
Ir.  publisher  of  the  loumal- 
American,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  and  entertaiiunent  was 
provided  by  Bob  Hope,  Mor¬ 
ton  Downey  Bussell  Swan  and 
essica  Dragonette.  with  Peter 
Donald  os  emcee. 

$137,000  Ads 
Stymied  in 
'Outlaw'  Fight 

Advertising  commitments 
amounting  to  $137,000  have  been 
held  up  in  New  York  City  by 
three  theaters'  cancellation  of 
Howard  Hughes'  “The  Outlaw,” 
according  to  Donahue  &  Coe,  the 
agency. 

Scheduled  fdf  opening  Oct.  26. 
the  showings  were  held  up  when 
the  city's  license  commissioner 
threatened  to  revoke  the  per¬ 
mits  of  any  theaters  exhibiting 
the  movie.  It  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  state's  censors. 

'Hie  ad  program  was  already 
in  work,  the  agency  planning 
to  use  newspapers,  radio  spots, 
posters  and  outdoor  spectaculars. 
The  openings  had  already  been 
heralded  in  newspaper  ads,  after 
the  movie  was  okayed  by  the 
motion  picture  division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  is  appeal¬ 
ing  for  revocation  of  the  state 
exhibition  license,  and  a  second 
hearing  in  the  matter  was  set 
for  Nov,  1. 


Boillie's  Stalin  Scoop  Gets 
Wide  Play  Aroimd  the  World 


IN  an  exchange  of  messages  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Moscow, 
Hugh  Baillle,  president  of  the 
United  Press, 
obtained  on 
Tuesday  an  ex¬ 
clusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Pre¬ 
mier  Stalin  on 
topics  bearing 
widely  on  inter¬ 
national  peace. 

Baillle,  head¬ 
quartered  tem- 
TOrarily  in  the 
British  capital, 
wired  Stalin  31 
forthright  ques-  Baillie 
tlons  on  Oct.  21. 

They  included  inquiries  about 
Russian  tro<g>s'  strength  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe,  Russia's  possession 
of  an  atom  bomb,  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  felt  a  growing 
tension  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  the  permanency 
of  Poland's  borders,  the  U.  S. 
fieet's  presence  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  success  of  Japan's 
occupation. 

On  Oct.  28,  Stalin  answered 
all  31  questions,  making  news 
that  won  top  play  by  press  and 
radio  the  world  over  and  evok¬ 
ing  comment  from  leading  na¬ 
tional  and  international  figures 
and  in  newspaper  editorial  col- 
lunns. 

Newspapers  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  headlined  Baillie's  dispatch 
variously.  American  dailies 
played  up  Stalin's  statement 
that  Russia  had  no  atom  bomb, 
Russian  relations  with  the  U.  S. 
did  not  seem  to  be  worsening. 

The  British  press  stressed 
Stalin's  stamping  Churchill  an 
incendiary  of  war.  Spanish 
newspapers  followed  suit 

In  Italy  chief  emphasis  was 
upon  the  Soviet  leader's  declar¬ 
ation  that  Yugoslavia  had  rea¬ 
son  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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proposed  peace  treaty  with 

Russian  papers  all  carried  the 
story  without  introduction, 
printing  simply  the  questions 
and  answers. 

Swedish  as  well  as  German 
editors  pointed  first  to  state¬ 
ments  on  plans  for  Germany's 
future. 

Canadian  papers  featured  the 
passages  relating  to  the  atom 
bomb  and  to  ChurdiiU. 

In  Portugal,  where  statements 
by  Stalin  and  reference  to  Rus¬ 
sia  are  banned,  censorship  kept 
the  story  out  of  print 

Winston  Churchill  was  quick 
to  reply  to  Stalin's  charges. 
While  conciliatory  in  tone, 
Britain's  war  leader  said  he  was 
skeptical  of  there  being  only 
60  Russian  divisions  in  Europe, 
estimated  their  number  at 
around  200.  Churchill's  jour¬ 
nalist  son,  Randolph,  speaking 
in  a  theatre  in  Detroit,  defended 
his  father,  describing  Stalin  as 
"just  ano&er  dictator.” 

Baillie,  who  has  been  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  two  months,  said  in 
his  dl^tch  that  wherever  he 
traveled  he  found  Russia  re¬ 
garded  as  an  enigma  holding  the 
key  to  future  world  tranquility. 
He  a^ed,  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  be  put  to  Stalin: 

“They  are  based  on  observa¬ 
tions  and  conversations  with 
diplomats,  generals,  publishers, 
and  infiuentlal  persons  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Finland  during 
the  last  two  months,  when  I 
talked  to  those  working  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference  about 
reparations,  Germany,  the  mil¬ 
itary  government,  etc.  The 
questioiu  were  dispatdied  to 
Moscow  last  Monday  and  answer¬ 
ed  in  Runian  to  UJ*.  London  of¬ 
fice  where  they  were  translated. 
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THE  ADVERTTSING  SUHVEY 


Parts  Makers  Direct 


Appeals  to 

By  Somuel  Rovner 

rr  BlAY  not  be  a  new  idea,  but 
it’a  growins  with  new  speed — 
advertising  directly  to  consum¬ 
ers  the  parts  going  into  the 
products  they  use. 

Almost  universally,  until  late¬ 
ly,  it  has  been  the  Imbit  of  mak¬ 
ers  of  branded  parts  and  similar 
products  to  limit  their  promo¬ 
tion  to  trade  organs,  where  they 
could  reach  directly  the  con¬ 
verter  and  finisher  of  consumer 
goods.  Now,  apparently  they 
are  making  more  effort  to  reach 
him  through  his  customers. 

The  technique  is,  of  course,  fa¬ 
miliar.  For  years,  buyers  of 
packaged  products  have  been 
told  by  Dupont  to  look  for  a  Cd- 
lophane  wrapper.  Ifany  buyers 
of  cotton  fabrics  regard  "San¬ 
forizing”  as  the  generic  term  for 
“pre-duinkage.”  O^ulllvan’s 
Heels  are  equally  famous. 

A  si>ectacular  use  of  this 
method  has  been  Lockheed’s  re¬ 
cent  promotion  of  the  "Constel¬ 
lation”  in  newqwpers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  media  of  general 
circulation. 

Where  is  it  going  from  there? 
Apparently,  one  of  the  bigger 
expansions  will  come  in  the  field 
of  garment  fabrics.  While  very 
largely  such  products  are  now 
making  their  appeal  in  fashion 
magazines,  they  are  appearing 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers.  They  are 
filtering  into  dailies  in  the  form 
of  manufacturers’  ads,  too,  but 
more  often  as  department  or 
specialty  store  copy. 

Very  likely,  there  will  be 
more  in  the  automotive  field, 
too,  where  such  advertising  has 
long  been  used. 

Retcdl  Dollars 

YOU  MAY  NOT  have  noticed 
it,  because  rising  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  has  offset  it  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  but:  the  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  to  sales  in  the  retail  field 
has  been  taking  a  good-sized 
plunge  from  prewar  figures. 

Specialty  stores,  for  example, 
spent  3J%  of  sales  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  1945,  precisely 
under  the  4.4%  of  1939,  when 
it  was  at  its  high  point  for  the 
past  decade. 

Department  stores  dropped 
from  3.79%  in  1939  to  2.3% 
in  1945. 


New  Record 

Media  Records'  SepleBd>er 
Sgore  for  ST-dly  Classified 
linage  is  39D17AS8.  instead  of 
SMirjU  os  given  in  E  &  P 
(OcL  29  p.  13).  Thus,  the  fig¬ 
ure  surpasses  that  of  August 
and  represents  a  new  alUhne 
asonddy  high  for  Classified. 


Consumer 


Limited  price  variety  stores, 
never  very  large  advertisers 
percentagewise,  ^ow  a  some¬ 
what  different  picture.  TTieir 
ad  bills  in  19tf  were  0.4%  of 
sales,  the  same  as  the  1939  per¬ 
centage  and  double  that  of  1929. 

For  these  figures  and  many 
more  on  operating  expenses  and 
revenue  in  the  dry  goods  field, 
look  at  two  lumphlets  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harvard  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration:  "Expenses  and 
Profits  of  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  in  1945”  and  “Operating 
Results  of  Department  and  Spe¬ 
cialty  Stores  in  1945,”  selling  at 
$1.50  and  $2.50,  respectively. 

Slatistleal  Breakdowns 

Statistics  are  broken  down  in 
numerous  ways  in  both  books, 
showing  such  things  as  differ¬ 
ences  between  sales  volume 
categories,  differences  between 
chain  and  independent  variety 
stores,  expenses  by  divisions  for 
deoartment  stores,  credit,  etc. 

One  interesting  table  gives 
a  twoAvay  breakdown  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ratio  to  sales:  1.  by 
media;  2.  by  volume  of  business. 
For  instance,  in  the  over-$35,- 
000,000  group  of  stores,  total  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  was  2.2%  divided 
as  follows:  newspaper,  1.75%; 
direct,  0.15%;  radio.  0.1%;  other. 
0JI%.  In  the  $1.000.000-$2,000.000 
group,  the  total  was  2.15%, 
broken  down  thus;  newspaper, 
1.6%;  direct,  0.1%;  radio.  0.25% 
(twice  tile  percentage  for  the 
larger  stores);  other,  0.2%. 

The  *01d  Queen' 

"THE  Old  Queen  certainly  did 

get  a  damn  good  welcome," 
said  an  English  adman  to  us  the 
other  day  in  a  comment  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  maiden  voy¬ 
age  to  this  country  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  liner;  “it’s  that  sort  of 
thing  that's  bringing  the  two 
nations  closer  together.” 

No  small  part  of  tiiat  wel¬ 
come,  he  noted,  was  the  news 
space  the  papers  gave  the 
Queen’s  arrival. 

But,  a  few  newspapers  recog¬ 
nized  the  sailing  as  more  than 
just  an  OHiortunity  to  cement 
international  friendship.  It  of¬ 
fered  them  an  excellent  chance 
to  step  ahead  in  the  race  for 
resort  and  travel  linage,  and  at 
least  seven  of  them  accepted  it 
by  publishing  souvenir  supple¬ 
ments.  They  were  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  (European 
Edition),  Sew  York  Sun,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Montreal  Gaz¬ 
ette,  Washington  Times-Herald, 
Hartford  Courant  and  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail. 

The  Herald  Tribune  timed  its 
edition  with  the  sailing  O^.  16, 
the  others  with  the  Queen’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  New  York  Oct.  21. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious 
extra  sections  was  the  HTs  12- 
pager,  which  carried  about  40 


This  is  how  some  of  the  yard- 
goods  manuiactursrs  are  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  public.  In  the  New 
York  Times,  OcL  27. 

columns  of  advertising.  News 
matter  was  devoted  entirely  to 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  hailing  her 
as  the  opener  of  a  new  travel 
era,  telling  of  her  war  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  troop  carrier,  and 
carrying  greetings  from  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  the  mayor,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  etc. 

An  amazing  variety  of  adver¬ 
tisers  are  in  the  supplement. 
E.  g..  Rolls  Royce  Hire  Service 
of  London,  Underwood  Type¬ 
writers,  several  transport  and 
haulage  contractors,  Somnus 
mattresses  and  wrings  “for  the 
rest  of  your  life,”  The  Brewers’ 
Society  on  behalf  of  the  English 
pubs  and  their  "warm  wel¬ 
come,"  Austin  Reed  clothiers. 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Bendel  and  Hattie  Carnegie  of 
New  York  City,  etc. 

Novel  and  very  likely  profit¬ 
able. 


Ferwerda.  Boone 
Fonn  N.  Y.  Agency 

Ferwerda-Boone,  Inc.,  a  new 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
formed  in  New  York  City  by 
Paul  R  Ferwerda  and  Julian 
Boone,  president  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  respectively. 

Howard  P.  Swanson,  art  di¬ 
rector,  is  also  a  vicepresident. 

Ferwerda  was  formerly  an 
account  executive  at  Marschalk 
&  Pratt  Co.,  and  Craven  &  Hed¬ 
rick,  Inc.  Boone  was  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  spot  sales 
for  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co. 

The  firm  has  a  dozen  initial 
accounts. 

Offices  are  at  15  East  40  St. 

a 

Montgomery  Rates  Up 

Montcomkrt,  Ala. — ^The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal  have  raised  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  to  30  cents  per  week 
for  daily  and  Sunday,  and  25 
cents  per  week,  daily '  only. 
Morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
subscriptions  by  the  year  were 
upped  from  $22  to  $28.60;  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  i:rijh  Sunday, 
from  $12.50  to  $15.60;  morning 
or  evening  only,  from  $9.90  to 
$13. 


^ampai^nd 

A  cuul 

^^ccountd 

- By  Betty  Feexel 

TWA  Rush  Copy 
TRANS  World  Airways.  Inc., 
scheduled  a  special  advertise¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  in  more 
than  30  U.  S.  cities  last  week 
expressing  regret  for  the  service 
tie-up  due  to  the  TWA  pilots’ 
strike.  An  all-type  Insertion 
measuring  600  lines,  the  ad  was 
handled  by  Kudner,  Inc.,  with 
copy  going  out  to  the  papers 
via  Western  Union  a  few  hours 
after  the  news  was  receive. 
Results  so  far  indicate,  the 
agency  states,  that  better  than 
half  of  the  papers  were  able 
to  run  tile  ad  the  next  day. 
although  a  complete  check  will 
not  be  possible  until  all  tear 
sheets  are  available.  The  ad 
also  thanked  other  airlines,  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamship  lines  for 
their  cooperation  in  helping 
TWA  make  passage  adjustments. 

Krait  Cheese  Campaign 
ANTICIPATING  a  return  of 
cheese  to  heavier  supply  in 
the  near  future,  Kbaft  Foom 
Co.,  Chicago,  will  launch  this 
month  a  widespread  campaign 
emphasizing  Its  entire  chew 
line,  according  to  John  H.  Platt, 
Kraft  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertblng  and  public  relations. 
BUck  and  white  Insertions  will 
run  in  69  newspapers  In  61  cities, 
and  beginning  In  December, 
full-page  color  ads  will  appear 
in  Amerlcon  Weekly,  This  week 
and  in  rotogravure  sections  of 
17  metropolitan  dallies.  Copy 
will  give  particular  play  to 
Kraft  cheese  spreads  and  will 
Introduce  "Smo-Kay,”  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  postwar  product.  By 
way  of  explanation,  Platt  said, 
"The  program  will  be  one  of 
our  most  vigorous  campaigns 
for  dairy  products.  It  will 
carry  through  next  year,  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  as  more  supplies 
become  available  and  as  new 
products  are  perfected  in  our 
research  arid  production  depart¬ 
ments.”  Agency  is  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago  office. 

Pigsldn  Predictioiui 
BROWN  -  FORMAN  Distillers 
Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  using 
q)ace  in  four  dailies  for  a  test 
campaign  which  it  captions. 
“Pigskin  Predictions."  Each  ad 
offers  readers  a  chance  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  winners  among  ten 
football  games,  selected  for 
each  city  according  to  local  in¬ 
terests.  A  perfect  or  most  per¬ 
fect  score  rates  a  $50  war  bond. 
Each  ad  carries  commentary  by 
"Red”  Grange.  Tie-Ins  with  re¬ 
tailers  in  each  city  have  been 
arranged.  A  football  book  is 
also  made  available  to  contes¬ 
tants.  The  campaign  is  handled 
by  Advertising  Features,  Inc., 
in  conjunction  with  the  agency, 
Rutiirauff  &  Ryan. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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How  are  you  at  kissing  babies? 


Care  to  try  your  kiasing  technique  on  a 
year’s  crop  of  38,899?  (Last  count  — in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  106  babies  per  day.) 
Or  would  you  prefer  an  easier  way  of  in¬ 
fluencing,  commercially  speaking,  the 
mothers,  fathers,  aunts,  cousins,  etc.,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  third  largest  city  in 
the  nation. 


We  feel  pretty  confident  about  saying  the 
easiest  teay  to  get  acquainted  with  the 


people  in  Philadelphia  is  Tia  adrertiaing 
in  The  Evening  Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  is 
read  doily  by  4  out  of  5  Philadelphia 
families.  It  goes  home  in  this  city  of  homes 
—  has  the  largest  evening  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  America. 


la  Pbiladtlphia  — aaarly  mrybody  rMdt 

THE  BILLETIH 
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By  Jeny  Wedker 


A  '  /)  back  up  their  photofraphen  If  ' 

/# •  '  •  WJ  ..  U  .£•£  tiiey  refuse  to  cover  a  pub- 

iin  Mdd  tutt  Uclty  assignment  where  they 

-  .  are  subjected  to  some  indignity. 

A  case  in  point,  it  was  rdated, 
IByi—  ___  is  a  fashionable  New  York  City 

Day  Is  Coming  W  nen  xsi  s 

wwenw  Wt  elaborate  stunts,  but  where  cam- 

Pnotog  Will  Have  B.  A. 

is  boycotted  by  press  photogra- 
ur^n....  phers,  except  for  coverage  of 

By  Jerry  Walker  ^  legitimate  news  event. 

•nffi  PRESS  photographer  -  back  room  Mcaslonally  and  p^es,  photographer  the  fol- 
tbt  sany  who  stands  on  his  mi^Ie  witt  the  boys,  ^eyre  lowing  was  recommended;  One 
head,  flom  on  his  tummy  or  not  •■stepchildren  of  the  Fourth  camera  for  general  assignments, 
climbs  telephone  poles  just  to  Estate  any  more.  One  “candid”  type,  with  high- 

get  an  interesting  angle  —  was  In  a  few  places,  the  seminar  gpggj  jcc  working  under 

taken  apart  and  put  together  brought  out  it  hw  even  ^n  difficult  light  conditions.  One 
again  at  the  first  week’s  ses-  found  possible  that  reporters  ogig  Bertha”  with  20  to  28- 
sions  of  the  American  Press  and  photographers  work  as  j„ch  lens  ’  for  long-distance 
Institute  seminar  for  picture  teams.  In  most  places,  however,  si,ots 

^  .  there’s  stUi  a  problem.  The  ^  disclosed  that  the  Asso- 

Re-assembledg  he  was  found  cameraman  objects  to  being  a  elated  Press  and  New  York  Mir- 
to  be  not  mich  a  screwbaU  af  taxi  driver  for  a  reporter  and  ror  staHs  have  devised  their  own 
ter  all;  rather  a  hard-working,  the  reporter  squawks  at  being  cameras  with  60-inch  lens, 
conscientious,  artistic  fellow  a  human  tripod  for  the  photog-  one  pxnert  told  the  seminar 
who  lacks  a  mUe  polish  and  rapher.  it  is  now  “acewted  custom”  for 

just  doesn  t  know  how  to  keep  Some  of  the  -  difficulty  en-  the  newenaoer  to  buv  all  the 
the  family  budget  balanced.  countered  in  teaming  reporters  “'.‘'entind  keen  it  in  re- 
A  rather  stiff  bill  of  attain-  and  photographers  might  He  advised  that  both  a 

ment  wm  prj^nted  as  a  basis  overcome,  it  was  suggested,  if  gentleman  and  a  ruffian  can  be 
for  raising  the  press  photog-  the  photographer  were  as  well  trained  to  take  pictures,  there- 
rapher  to  the  professional  educated  as  the  reporter;  hence  tg^e  it’s  up  to  the  editors  to 
^  ?  photographic  jour-  toe  recommendation  for  a  B  A.  choose  toe  men  who  will  be  toe 
nall^  No  Ira^r  is  he  a  button-  d^ree.  It  was  also  toe  opinion  ^gst  suitable  representatives  of 
pusher,  a  shutter-man,  an  ord-  that  journalism  schools  might  the  paper 
inary  snapper.  Now,  according  put  more  stress  on  press  pho-  Somerfitors  said  they  go  into 
to  a  couple  of  his  colleagues  graphy  and  newspapers  might  great  detail  in  assignments  for 
who  achieved  pre-eminent  posi-  encourage  more  students  to  pictures'  others  leave  it  to  toe 
tion,  he  must  have;  choose  the  camera  before  toe  photographer’s  judgment.  Some 

Alertness.  Appearance,  ty^writer.  have  a  definite  understanding 

Knowledge  of  Composition^  Lensmen  burn  when  some  {3  pn  the 

^ntacts,  Detminatlon,  En-  reporter  announces.  ’;now  just  jg,,.  gthers  hold  the  cameraman 

tousiasm.  Imagination,  Zngenu-  a  second,  Mr.  So-and-So,  and  rp<monsible  and  even  in- 

ity.  Initiative.  Nerve,  News  I’ll  have  MY  cameraman  get  a  hbn  to  ‘‘throw  awv  toe 

Sense’  Fatten^  Personality,  picture  of  you.”  Almost  any  sir“pt”  if  it  doesn’t  meet  toe 
Salesmanship,  Speed,  a  Bache-  photographer  can  recall  at  least  situation 

lor  of  Arts  degree  and  keen  one  occasion  when  he  has  gone  “You  can’t  rewrite  a  picture.” 
powers  of  observation.  into  a  danger  zone  to  make  a.  ^gg  gne  comment. 

That  Isn't  All  picture  and  then,  back  at  some  jj,  g  discussion  of  readership 

The  man  who  meets  all  those  Wn“"‘tote^ew^  **  brought  out  that 

specifications,  someone  said,  can  Interviewed  by  a  by  g  leading  picture  magazine  is 

demand  8500  a  week.  _  ..  produced  by  editor  appeal 

But  that  wasn’t  all  some  pic-  G*v»  Bylines  rather  than  reader  aPPeal. 

ture  editors  thought  a  camera-  And  speaking  of  bylines,  why  The  editors  pay  no  attention  to 
man  should  have.  In  addition,  not  cr^it  lines  for  photog-  readership  reports;  they  re 

it  was  said,  he  should  know  raphers?  Half  the  members  mwely  for  the  promotion  de- 
how  to  handle  people,  anticipate  of  the  seminar  said  their  papers  partment. 

pictures,  work  under  pressure,  gave  them,  but  not  on  all  pic-  As  one  member  of  the  seminar 
plan  his  work,  and  be  practical-  hires.  Just  as  on  stories,  they 

ly  infallible.  said,  bylines  are  given  for  pic-  bother  with  the  readCTship  sur- 

’Ilie  picture  editor,  in  return,  tures  deemed  outttanding  or  veys  either,  since  they  show 

must  see  to  it  that  toe  photog-  the  result  of  special  effort.  thrt  even  the  bad  pictures  get 

raphers  have  good  equipment.  Some  editors  argued  that  the  80%  attention? 


tion,  he  must  have;  choose  the 

Alertness,  Appearance,  typewriter. 
Knowiedge  of  Composition,  Lensmen 


raphers  have  good  equipment.  Some  editors  argued  that  the 
must  give  them  a  pat  on  the  byline  on  all  pictures  would 
back  once  in  a  while,  hold  help  make  contacts  for  the 
hands  and  entertain  gripes,  and  photographer,  would  open 
try  to  get  a  desk  and  typewriter  doors  to  him.  and  would  en- 
for  them  right  in  toe  editorial  courage  him  to  do  good  work, 
room.  It  was  suggested  that  bylines  be 

Most  important  of  toe  picture  put  only  on  pictures  used  two 
editor’s  task,  it  was  stated,  is  or  more  columns  wide, 
to  talk  over  and  plan  assign-  Editors  also  heard  a  plea  that 
ments  with  the  photographer,  they  cease  and  desist  from  pub- 
If  a  big  event  is  known  in  ad-  lishing  stories  which  are  deroga- 
vance.  toe  cameraman  should  tory  to  press  photographers, 
be  given  time  to  “case”  toe  An  exception  would  be  made  if 
scene  so  he  will  be  able  to  pick  a  photographer’s  behavior  be- 


the  spot  for  the  best  shot. 

It’s  a  good  idea,  too,  for  a 
picture  editor  to  go  out  to  the 


Travel  Writers 

Top-fUsht  trarel  articles  wanted  br 
new  masasina.  Teairtha  to  S.OOO 
words.  Good  rates  on  acceptance. 
Enirwbere  Karaslne.  206  E.  86th 
St.,  N.  T.  C. 


came  a  newsworthy  incident. 
The  editors  were  asked  also  to 


■DITORIAL 

CARTOONIST 

AsallaUo  now.  bone  reoosd  with 
leadins  Dowapapsso;  widsir  rafsw- 
dneed.  Mow  annle^  aftanow 
dailr.  Pratir  adUarial  aalr.  M 
can  do  lapaat.  dlrsat  art  dioart^ 
aient.  Ikillsd  aarleatarlal.  ■ladMl 
aattwal  alalra.  VaBUr  aM. 


T^e  two  weeks*  seminar,  fol- 


MAOanNEWTEW" 


A  'First  Time 

Boston.  Mass^inMiig  thair 
f.wdMWaa  ler  the  first  tima,  local 
and  national  election  returns 
will  be  broadcoat  directly  irom 
the  editorial  roonui  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  by  WBZ  and  its  af¬ 
filiate,  WBZA.  Springfield. 

Edward  I.  Dunn,  City  editor, 
teamed  with  W.  Gordon  Swan, 
program  manager,  to  organize 
and  direct  arrangements  for 
the  joint  operation.  Seven 
scheduled  periods  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  election  night  pro- 

lowing  close  after  the  three 
weeks’  sessions  for  managing 
editors,  was  opened  Monday  by 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  toe 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University.  He  set 
toe  keynote  with  the  assertion 
that  pictures  can  be  more  in¬ 
formative  than  type. 

Turner  Catledge,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  a  member  of 
toe  API  advisory  board,  de¬ 
clared  “we  cannot  continue  to 
treat  pictures  in  a  leftoanded 
manner  if  we’re  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  readers.” 

“A  word  picture  of  innocence, 
he  said,  “cannot  catch  up  with 
toe  camera  picture  of  guilt. 
You  must  let  toe  picture  say 
what  it  wants  to  say,  or  shut  it 
up  entirely.” 


“Yellow  Gold” 

Is  Flowing  Again 
In  Winston-Salem . . 

Yes,  the  Winston-Salem 
tobacco  market  is  again 
roiling  along  .  .  .  possibly 
to  another  record  high  over 
last  year  when  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  almost  $31,000,000 
for  their  leaf. 

In  this  area  where  there 
is  a  sensible  'balance  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  agri- 
ctiltvire  the  annual  tobacco 
selling  season  releases 
PLUS  purchasing  power  to 
thousands  of  farm  families 
.  .  .  giving  them  CASH  to 
buy  the  things  they  need 
.  .  .  and  you  have  to  sell. 

Journal  &  Sentinel 

WlasteB-Salem,  N.  Corellaa 

Nattonal  BcptMcntetlTM: 

KEIXT-SHITB  COMPAITI 
HBO — Radi*  8tatlo*  W8JS— NBC 


They  know— from  long  oxperienco 


With  350  million  dollars  at  stake  outside  the  6  largest 
cities,  gas  and  oil  companies  go  straight  into  the 
Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  to  advertise  their  brand 
names  in  the  11  Western  States. 

They  put  their  advertising  right  where  3  dollars  out  of  4 
in  filling  station  sales  are  rung  up. 

Isn’t  that  good  sense?  And  in  your  line,  too,  the  Hometown 
Daily  Newspaper  Market  leads  in  actual  sales. 

Write  us  for  full  details. 

Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers,  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


GAS  and  OIL 
COMPANIES 


—use  Hometown  Doily  Newspapers 
to  cover  their  largest  market 
— It’s  your  largest  maiket,  too 


or Tw nuiNG STATION 

#  W  /o  SAUS  IN  TK  11  WfSTIlN 
STATfS  ARE  MADE  IN  THE  HOMETOWN 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


IN  THE  11  WESTERN  STATES 

^  of  all  retail  sales  are  made 
outside  the  six  largest  cities 


« 
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Higher  Costs 
Involved  in 
Lc.  Machine 

Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  caps-and-lower  case  teletype 
printm  have  been  outlined  for 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  by  J.  C.  Pel- 
tier,  sales  engineer  of  Teletype 
Com. 

The  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  various  editors’  meet¬ 
ings  around  the  coimtry  and 
this  is  the  first  summary  presen¬ 
tation  of  relative  merits  of  the 
present  all-caps  and  the  sug¬ 
gested  change  for  wire  service 
copy. 

In  his  description  for  Inland, 
BIr.  Peltier  designated  all-caps 
equipment  as  “five  unit"  and 
caps-and-lower  case  equipment 
as  “six  unit.”  He  wrote,  as 
follows: 

“Because  of  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  the  five-unit  ap¬ 
paratus  it  is  possible  to  offer  a 
much  wider  selection  than  of 
the  six-unit  line,  and  inasmuch 
as  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
sold  the  cost  of  the  former  ap¬ 
paratus  Is  lower, 

“The  five-unit  system  requires 
seven  separate  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  to  transmit  one  letter, 
while  for  the  six-unit  an  addi¬ 
tional  impulse  is  necessary. 
This  reduces  the  number  of 
words  that  can  be  transmitted 
using  the  same  number  of  im¬ 
pulses  on  the  six-unit  apparatus 
approximately  14%.  If  the  im¬ 
pulses  are  increased  (i.e.  line 
frequency  increased )  on  the  six- 
unit  to  obtain  more  words  per 
minute,  it  means  that  the  toll 
rate  on  the  line  circuits  may  be 
increased. 

‘Tt  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
costs  to  repair  and  maintain 
six-unit  apparatus  will  be 
higher  than  that  on  the  five-unit 
because  the  mechanism  on  the 
former  is  more  complicated. 

“The  component  units  of  the 
five  and  six-unit  systems  are  not 
interchangeable.  Therefore,  par¬ 
allel  or  supplementary  circuits 
would  be  required  if  both  sys¬ 
tems  were  to  be  maintained. 

“To  convert  the  extensive 
five-unit  systems  used  by  the 
press  associations  would  be  very 
expensive 

“In  the  following  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  summarize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  two  systems.” 


ADVAIIT.\GB8 


Fire  DaH 
1.  Lower  initial 
coet. 


3.  Adoptad  aa  in- 
leraatieiial 
Btandaid. 

4.  Lover  mainto- 


81z  PnM 

1.  ProTidee  can 
and  lover  eaea 
charactere. 

2.  Would  provide 
four  rov 


DISADTANTAOE8 


2.  Hiatwr  lino 
coet  or  lover 
Bpeede. 

8.  A  eompleto  Una 
of  all  types  of 
apparatna  not 
presently  anil- 
able. 

4.  Hiaher  malnto- 
nance. 


Morse  Picks  'Em 

Ono  wiitar.  in  the  122  sports 
exports  participating  in  the 
Associated  Press  1946  moior 
league  all-star  beneboll  polL 
picked  the  some  team  through¬ 
out  as  the  consensus.  Web 
Morse,  sports  editor  oi  the 
Christian  Seience  Monitor. 

Heorst  Ad  Service 
Names  MacDonald 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  general 
manager,  Hearst  Advertising 
^rvice.  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Edward  B.  Mac¬ 
Donald  to  the  new  post  of  re¬ 
search  director. 

Mr.  Beyea  stated  that  “Al¬ 
though  for  many  years  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  has  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  research  in 
both  advertising  and  marketing 
fields,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Maclionald  will  enable  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  do  even  more  ex¬ 
haustive  work  in  research  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  highly 
important  consumer  level." 

Before  joining  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  on  the  staff  of  the 
Plans  Department,  MacDonald 
serviced  as  research  analyst  at 
the  Quartermaster  Board,  Camp 
Lee,  Va.,  where  he  received  the 
Army  Commendation  Award. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  research 
director  for  two  years  of  Pop¬ 
ular  Publications.  Inc. 

A  graduate  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  a  B.S.  and  M.B.A. 
in  marketing,  MacDonald  has. 
for  the  last  year,  been  instruct¬ 
ing  evening  classes  in  advertis¬ 
ing  research,  advertising  psy¬ 
chology,  and  marketing  at  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts. 
Finance,  New  York  University. 


Daily  Loses 
In  Libel  Suit 
In  Springfield 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — A.  Superior 
Court  jury  has  returned  a  $3,000 
verdict  in  favor  of  Richard 
Hanna  of  Pittsfield  in  his  $10.- 
000  libel  suit  against  the  Re 
publican  Publishing  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  doing  business  as 
the  Springfield  Republican. 

Hanna  alleged  he  was  libelled 
by  an  account  which  the  paper 
published  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Grand  Jury  report  in 
January,  1945.  in  which  a  trans¬ 
position  of  lines  in  the  story 
associated  his  name  with  an  of¬ 
fense  of  which  he  had  not  been 
accused. 

Hanna  claimed  that  the 
Springfield  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  a  “false  and  malicious" 
libel  in  the  account,  stating  a 
no  bill  of  assault  with  intent 
to  rape  a  Pittsfield  girl  had 
been  returned  against  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

Testifying  in  the  case.  Miss 
Irene  A.  Mason.  Superior  Court 
clerk,  produced  records  show- 
'ing  a  no  bill  returned  against 
Hanna,  but  on  two  counts  for 
assault  and  battery,  and  not 
attempting  rape. 

The  newspaper,  represented 
by  Attorney  Arthur  T.  Garvey, 
offered  no  defense  of  the  case, 
beyond  contending  that  the  er¬ 
ror  did  not  constitute  libel,  and 
that  Hanna  had  no  cause  for 
action. 

Immediately  after  the  ver¬ 
dict,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
was  filed  by  the  Republican 
Publishing  Co.  In  the  motion. 
Attorney  Garvey  stated  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  against  the  evidence, 
and  damages  were  excessive. 


^  MEANS  MORE 
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m  TO  YOU! 


PARADE  The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine  .  .  .  3,700,000 


21  key  markets 


best 

way  to  avoid 
the  crowd  in 
Washington 
is  to  stay  out 
of  the  Times- 


Herald. 
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State  Shifts 
Release  Time 
To  Aid  Press 

Washuicton  —  The  wartime 
practice  of  permittinf  foreim 
newapapers  to  scoop  media  m 
the  United  States  on  oflicial  an¬ 
nouncements  apparently  has 
come  to  an  end. 

n>e  State  Department,  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago,  learned  that 
papers  in  London  and  Paris 
woe  prematurely  carrying 
news  of  a  United  States  note 
to  Russia  relating  to  the  Straits 
regime,  and  promptly  moved 
up  the  hour  of  release. 

Baoaoa  far  Step 

During  wartime,  newspapers 
here  frequently  carried  in^r- 
tant  announcements  as  quota¬ 
tions  from  foreign  newapapers 
although  they  often  involved 
Washington  hantenlnu  and 
arere  intended  for  simultaneous 
release  in  all  Allied  cmitals. 

Hie  State  Department  made 
the  following  explanation  of  the 
premature  release  on  the  Straits 
note: 

"Text  of  the  note  was  released 
by  the  Department  of  State  at 
noon.  Thursday,  OoL  10,  for 
publication  at  4  pjn..  Oct  11. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Oct  10  the 
Associated  Press  transmitted  the 
text  to  the  AP  ofllee  in  London, 
clearly  labeled  for  release  at 
4  p.m.,  Friday,  Oct  11. 

“Hie  AP  qflice  in  Ixmdon, 
however,  presumably  through 
an  error  in  reception,  distrib¬ 


uted  the  text  for  publication  at 
10  pjn.,  London  time,  Thursday, 
Oct  10.  When  this  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  AP  in  the 
United  States,  the  London  office 
of  the  AP  instructed  from  New 
York  to  issue  immediately  a 
stop  order  and  correct  the  pub¬ 
lication  time. 

“This  stop  order  was  immedi¬ 
ately  bulletined  to  all  points 
which  bad  received  the  text  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
premature  publication.  Despite 
these  efforts  to  correct  the  error 
made,  the  text  was  published 
in  certain  London  and  Paris 
newspapers.” 


Ohio  Weeklies  Fonn 
Own  Ad  Orgcmizotion 

Columbus,  O. — A  noup  of 
prominent  Ohio  weekv  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  ]ust  com- 
l^ted  the  organization  of  Ohio 
Weeklies,  Inc.,  their  own  non¬ 
profit  corporation  created  to 
serve  member  “hometown"  pub- 
liAers  as  national  advertising 
representatives.  Headquarters 
are  at  2465  Broad  St. 

Officers  of  the  new  firm  are 
J.  B.  Robinson,  president,  Neios- 
Herold,  Willou^by,  O.;  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Ckriswold,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Ledger,  Columbiana,  O.; 
and  Ronald  T.  Shoup,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Tribune,  New  Lex¬ 
ington,  O. 

Walter  D.  Shank,  for  many 
years  associated .  with  both  lo¬ 
calized  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspaper,  magazine  and 
agency  fields,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  general  manager. 


Doilies  Study 
Mental  Makeup 
Of  News  Staff 

MnmBAPOLis,  Minn.  —  It  is 
hoped  the  question  whether 
newspapermen  are  "made”  or 
“born”  will  be  determined  as  a 
result  of  a  scientific  probe  into 
the  physical  and  mental  make¬ 
up  of  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  newsroom  workers. 

The  study  of  the  personnel  is 
being  made  jointly  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  psychology  depart¬ 
ment  in  cooperation  with  the 
management  of  the  papers  and 
the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper 
Guild. 

It  is  hoped  the  study  will 
determine  the  significant  char¬ 
acteristics  of  newspapermen 
and  women  so  as  to  aid  colleges 
and  universities  to  establish 
means  by  which  practical  jour¬ 
nalistic  aptitudes  can  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

Also  to  assist  management  in 
determining  better  objective 
methods  in  measuring  capabil¬ 
ities  of  am>licants  for  positions. 

A  series  of  questionnaires 
have  been  prepared  to  gather 
information  on  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  basic  interests,  vocab¬ 
ulary,  job  satisfaction  and  j>er- 
sonality  characteristics. 

Answering  of  the  question¬ 
naires  requires  from  2t4  to  four 
hours  and  is  done  during  office 
hours. 


New  Press  Rule 

Washington  —  Admission  of 
visiting  Jouincdiats  to  Presiden¬ 
tial  press  conferences,  strictly 
prohibited  during  war  time, 
has  been  liberalised.  Eben 
Ayers,  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary.  has  announced  that  op- 
plicatians  to  accompny  visi¬ 
tors  will  be  accepted  up  to 
5  pjn.  on  days  preceding 
morning  conferences  and  up 
to  noon  on  days  of  afternoon 
conferences. 


No  names  or  individual  iden¬ 
tifications  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  newspapers  although 
reports  on  Individual  results  are 
to  be  submitted  in  a  confidential 
memorandum  to  each  person 
taking  part. 

Bfrs.  Louise  Ammerman,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
ime  personnel  department,  and 
Wendell  Weed,  of  the  Star  news 
staff,  are  assisting  the  research¬ 
ers  in  setting  up  the  study. 


103  in  ONPA 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Two  news¬ 
papers  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  which  brinu  to  103  the 
total  number  of  business  mem¬ 
berships.  The  new  members 
are  the  Joseph  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  the  North  Lincoln  News- 


To  St.  Loubans  the  above  24-theet  posters  on  100  billboards  say: 

**Movie-teeken  no  lonser  need  search  for  wanted  shovrs  through  the  scrambled  ads  of  97  theaters. 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  unscrambled  them  last  month  by  starting  the  first  daily  newspaper  alphabetical 
motion  picture  and  theater  directory  in  America. 

**Feature  attractions  are  now  listed  in  A  B  C  order  with  names  of  ell  theaters  showing  them.  Movie 
house  ads  likewise  so  arranged  can  be  found  at  a  glance." 

Twical  reader -advertiser  service  pioneering  means  plus  sales  for  alert  space  users  in  The  St.  Louis 
ST^-TIMES  ...  a  "must"  newspaper  for  efficient  selling  in  America's  9th  largest  market. 

y  Represented  nationally  by  the  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

■  DITOR  A  PURLISHIRfer  Navawbar  2,  If44 


WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C 


WHAT  90eS  THt  STAR  SAY? 


A  familiar  question  from  Washingtonians 
who  for  95  years  have  accepted  the 
STAR  as  the  authority  in  matters  of  news 
importance  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Advertisers  seeking  sales  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  market  find  this  selfsame  reader  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  STAR  an  important 
factor  in  securing  product  acceptance — for 
in  Washington  people  believe  what 
they  read  in  the  STAR. 


A.  B.  C.  circuloHon  statistics 
Period  ending  March  31,  1946 


80*4  Home  Delivery 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  NEW  YORK  •  J.  E.  UITZ,  CHICAGO 


Leave  Press  to  People, 
Tripp  Tells  Grosman 


By  Frank  Tripp 

WEUs  I  suppoce  it’s  chivalrous 
to  give  peopie  like  Prof.  Cros- 
man  (ESP.  OcL  19,  p.  10)  a 
place  on  an  important  news¬ 
paper  program  and  iet  his  belly¬ 
aches  get  the  brethren  all  het 
up.  Specially  since  we  haven’t 
got  much  to  worry  us  now. 

The  stunt  turn^  out  sort  of 
harmless.  None  of  the  boys  at 
the  Inland  meeting  went  home 
and  beat  his  wife  or  bis 
editor. 

I  was  thinking,  why  not  plant 
this  Schoolmaster  Moses,  who 
knows  all  the  answers,  in  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  chair  somewhere?  In 
his  spare  time  from  finding 
newsprint,  meeting  payrolls, 
ducking  strikes  and  attending 
conventions  he  could  give  us  a 
look  at  the  perfect  newspaper. 
We  all  could  subscribe  to  it  and 
gain  the  next  thing  to  Divine 
guidance,  as  we  blunder  along. 

Oniiaim  Pattern 
In  the  almost  half-century 
that  I  have  rattled  ’round  in 
this  peaceful  business  Tve  ob¬ 
served  a  rather  unique  thing 
about  the  critics  qf  fte  press 
It’s  quite  a  uniform  pattern  they 
follow.  They  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  in  the  dark  and  in 
boggy  ground.  There’s  fre¬ 
quently  a  toadstool  among  ’em. 

They  want  to  sell  a  book,  ex¬ 
ploit  a  movie,  overthrow  the 
government  settle  a  grudge  or 
wallow  In  tte  limelight 
God  knows  that  any  long¬ 
haired  brother  who  wants  to 
tear  newspapers  apart  always 
gets  star  spot  on  a  publisher’s 
program  and  first  column. 

Folks  who  publish  newspapers 
have  a  cockeyed  idea  that  the 
way  to  prove  they’re  pure  is  to 
print  everything  nasty  that  any 
half-witted  or  over-educated 
reviler  blasts  forth.  They  think 
their  readers  believe  everyUiing 
they  print  except  the  libel  that 
gets  committed  against  the 
presa  They  think  they’re  as 
above  suinleion  as  Caesar’s  wife 
— although  half  of  ’em  don’t 
know  Caesar  was  married. 

A  notorious  fact  about  the 
blasters  of  the  press  is  that  none 


of  them  starts  a  paper  and 
drives  the  money-changers  from 
the  temple  or  gets  hired  to  run 
the  papers  they  praise.  The 
nearest  they  get  is  to  become 
the  10,000th  columnist  Host  of 
’em  just  blow  themselves  to 
death,  peter  out  and  are  gone. 

The  amazing  thing  about  it 
all  is  that  the  wicked  American 

gross,  pretty  near  single-handed, 
as  held  the  line  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  home,  for  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  free  enterprise,  for  re¬ 
ligion,  opportunity  and  security 
and  for  personal  liberty — against 
the  gigantic  odds  of  a  radical 
hysteria  and  a  political  revo¬ 
lution.  Likewise  against  screw¬ 
ball  philosophers  and  economists 
who  are  just  beginning  to  learn 
that  the  American  people  will 
not  stand  for  too  long  anything 
which  their  newspapers  can 
convince  them  is  basically 
wrong.  Nor  would  they  stand 
for  a  press  which  was  basically 
wrong. 

Enown  to  Beodeis 
Must  be  Dean  Crosman  hasn’t 
discovered  that  most  news¬ 
papers  are  as  local  as  the  town 
pump.  That  they  and  the  men 
who  run  them  are  intimately 
known  to  their  readers.  The 
smaller  the  paper  the  more  in¬ 
timately  it  is  known.  If  Cros¬ 
man  thinks  Colorado  classroom 
tar  will  stick  in  Hibbardsville 
he  is  even  more  heterodox  than 
his  last  opus  paints  him  to  be. 

I  say  heterodox  because-  it 
smells  bad  in  my  code  of  ethics 
for  the  head  of  a  college  of 
journalism  to  try  to  ghost-edit 
every  paper  in  the  land.  Such 
wisdom  hath  no  man. 

Critic  Crosman  is  too  panor¬ 
amic  to  be  court  physician  to 
the  press.  Medicos  have  a  name 
for  compounders  of  universal 
remedies.  It’s  the  call  of  the 
duck. 

Crosman  diagnoses  all  the  ills 
of  a  fkr-fiung,  individualistic 
press,  prescribes  a  cure-all,  when 
all  the  average  jMtlent  needs 
is  an  enema.  His  concoction 
makes  everybody  sick. 

Anyway  it  does  me. 


Knox  Estate  Set 
At  $2,000,000 

Chicago— Total  estate  of  the 
late  Ciol.  Frank  Knox,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  estimated  at  $2,000,- 
000,  after  Probate  Judge  John  F. 
O’Connell  closed  the  estate  here 
last  week. 

Col.  Knox  died  AprU  28.  1044, 
leaving  most  of  the  estate  to  his 
widow.  Disbursements  included 
$140,!^  in  Illinois  inheritance 
taxes,  $596,098.28  in  federal  es¬ 
tate  taxes,  and  $6,092.58  for  the 
balance  of  1043  income  taxes. 

French  Constitution 
Vague  About  Press 

The  new  French  Constitution 
which  was  accepted  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  Oct  13  has  no  specific 
provisions  regarding  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  preamble  merely 
states  that  it  “solemnly  reaffirms 
the  freedoms  of  man  and  of  the 
citizen  consecrated  by  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  rights  of  1780  and 
the  fundamental  principles  rec- 
oznized  by  the  laws  of  the  re¬ 
public.” 

Article  11  of  the  Declaration 
of  1780  states  that  “free  com¬ 
munication  of  thoughts  and 
opinion  is  one  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  rights  of  men.  Every  citi¬ 
zen  can  speak,  write  and  print 
freely,  but  he  will  have  to  be 
ready  to  answer  in  case  of  abuse 
of  this  liberty  whenever  he  is 
required  to  do  so  Iqr  law.” 


PAC  Manual 
Advises  on  Ads 
And  Publidty 

“In  political  advertising,  as  in 
commercial  advertising,  you  are 
selling  a  product” 

Thus  begins  the  lesson  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  200-page  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Practical  Political  Action" 
which  the  National  Citizens  Po¬ 
litical  Action  Committee  has 
just  published  in  an  effort  to 
apply  a  “scientific”  approach  to 
professional  politics. 

Copies  of  the  oversize  illus¬ 
trated,  loose-leaf  volume  are 
available  at  cost  ($3),  the  price 
covering  a  series  of  six  supple¬ 
ments  to  be  issued  during  tbs 
year. 

The  chapter  on  advertising 
sales  gives  samples  of  good  and 
bad  copy  and  suggests:  “If  you 
know  a  good  advertising  agency, 
make  use  of  it” 

Another  chapter  gives  point¬ 
ers  on  getting  publicity.  It  says: 
“Newspaper  Guild  contacts 
should  be  particularly  valuable, 
but  the  personal  equation  in 
political  publicity  can  be  greatly 
over-emphasized.  ...  No  matter 
how  friendly  newsmen  may  be, 
or  what  ever  their  political  in¬ 
stincts,  they  are  limited  in  what 
they  can  do  for  you.  They  don’t 
own  the  newspapers.” 

e 

Section  Reappears 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trsii- 
script  Tclcyrum  has  reinstituted 
its  women’s  club  section. 


in  Nebraska 


womtm.  Will  tNiFlnf ‘POWM*  mit”  f 

T«rk.  FauuvlvattlA.  to  not  onlj  ibe  home  of  Uie  faoMiie 
Omali»>TNMl  reoBiin.  eoM  h  uiUon  orer.  hot  ALL  lu  pieau  ere 
dedtoeted  to  ihian  peohto  oeed  end  hove  beeo  Ion*  denied — lee 
weriiloefy.  eetoe.  loeke.  ehelne,  mMee.  fenn  meddaeiT.  water  tnrv 
biiiea.  denial  aoppllee.  SOO  of  theee  Indaelrtoe  are  **Torti  Irade- 
marhed  la  a  Oreater  area  of  M,627. 

Thto  OlfS  aewapaper 
reaehie  It.  aaloratoa  It  to 
mepected  aad  thefoaghty 


aroRK 


— Irrltaileo  hae  agate  made 
MMible  a  hamper  crop  m 
the  Comhaaker  alata. 

e  Sugar  Boato 

>41fitat  thto  crap  to  te 
awing,  and  the  heeta  are 
poarlng  Into  the  eagai 
faetory  at  Grand  leland. 

e  Pototoos 

— IndteaUona  potet  to  ene  el 
the  largeet  poteto  e  r  o  p  • 
on  reoord.  Irrigation  has 
ntoo  bad  a  part  In  the  p^ 


The  Grand  Island  Independent 

tTAIIVPBB  ffOBLIOATIOm 
Waneiiii  Adfonumg  Bepreaantattee: 

AtTHUi  He  HAM  A  ASSOCIATO 
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Four  Hundred  Thousand 
Copies  in  135  Minutes 


Employing  high-speed  newspaper  presses,  The  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star  can  and  does  print  its  entire  issue  of 
400,000  copies  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  Forms 
close  late  Tuesday  of  each  week  and  the  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  farmer  subscribers  Wednesday  morning. 

No  other  farm  paper  can  duplicate  that  performance. 

Farmers  want  to  know  about  price  ceilings,  OPA  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market,  UNRRA  food 
purchases,  improvements  in  farm  operation,  control  of 
crop  pests.  Speed  is  essential  to  the  value  of  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  has  the  mechanical  and 
reportorial  “know  how”  to  give  Midwestern  fanners  a 
service  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  present-day  agricul¬ 
ture. 


A$k  your  advertiaing  agent 
if  any  other  farm  pttblieation 
covers  the  Middle  West  to 
thoroughly,  to  cheaply. 


Stfe  petklQ  Cdity 


innsns-HH 

a  PUSLISHIR  fM-  N«« 


409,338  Pal4-lB-Advanee  Sabserlben 
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AP  Editors  Schedule 
Many  Timely  Topics 


AN  ADDRESS  on  the  “Ethics  of 
the  Associated  Press  and 
Other  Matters  of  Prime  Interest 
to  Editors  and  AP  Newsmen,” 
by  Executive  Director  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Kent  Cooper,  will 
highlight  the  four-day  meeting 
Nov.  27-30  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ: 
ation  at  Ix>s  Ajigeles,  Waldo  R. 
Arnold,  Miltoaulcee  Journal  and 
program  chairman,  has  informed 
AP  members. 

A  discussion  of  how  far  the 
AP  should  go  in  the  invasion  of 
privacy  to  obtain  news and 
photos,  and  to  what  extent  the 
AP  should  assume  responsibility 
for  “censoring”  the  report  in  the 
interest 'of  good  taste,  particu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  Wire- 
photo  transmission,  probably 
will  api^ar  on  the  agenda  also, 
Mr.  An^ld  reports. 

Demonstration  Planned 
A  discussion  of  the  foreign 
news  report,  with  emphasis  on 
news  from  the  Pacific,  will  open 
the  meeting  on  the  opening  day. 
Examination  of  the  various  re¬ 
ports  will  continue  all  day  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  morning. 

New  subjects  will  include  in¬ 
formation  on  State  Wirephoto 
networks  an^  the  demonstration 
of  a  mechanical  engraver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  program  chairman, 
will  preside  at  the  first  session 
at  which  L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gen- 
nett  Newspapers  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  and  a  yet  unnamed  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  editor,  will  discuss 
the  foreign  news  file.  Harold 
Tumblad,  AP  San  Francisco 
bureau  chief,  will  handle  AP's 
line  in  open  discussion  of  this 
topic. 

Sports  Report  Study 
The  AP  sports  report  will 
draw  the  second  Wednesday 
afternoon  spot  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  small  city  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  one  from  a  large  city  and 
managing  editors  from  small 
and  larger  cities  will  work  the 
report  over  with  Ted  Smits,  AP 
general  sports  editor. 

John  O’Connell,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News  managing  editor,  will  be 
moderator  at  the  panel. 

An  appraisal  of  roundups, 
situation  and  background  stories 
and  the  stories  carried  on  the 
wires  by  AP  Newsfeatures, 
especially  those  in  the  latter 
service  for  Sunday  releases,  will 
come  before  the  editors  at  the 
Thursday  morning  meeting  at 
which  William  P.  Steven, 
Minneapolis  Star-JoUfpa^  will 
preside.  ..  \ 

At  the  same  session  the  edi¬ 
tors  will  present  the  question. 
“Does  the  AP  fit  the  needs  of 
newspapers  receiving  service  on 
state  ciicuitsT” 

The  :  Washington  bureau's 
work  will  be  appraised  on 
Thursday  and  the  name  of  “D. 
C.  Speaker”  is  expected  to  be 
mentioned — “possibly  with  rec¬ 


ommendations  that  he  be  re¬ 
vived  and  put  back  to  work.” 

The  months  election  coverage 
and  the  handling  of  campaign 
material  will  get  full  discussion 
on  Thursday  morning’s  program. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Pat^t,  will 
speak  on  “How  is  AP  handling 
labor  news,”  and  a  Canadian 
managing  editor  will  tell  how 
the  AP  report  looks  there. 

Sterling  lo  Preside 

Thursday  afternoon,  with 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland 
(Ore)  Journal,  in  the  chair,  will 
will  be  devoted  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  field.  F.  A.  Resch,  AP 
executive  newsphoto  editor, 
will  talk  on  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  and  E.  C.  Hoyt,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  will  tell 
of  the  year-old  Iowa  State  Wire- 
photo  Network. 

A  discussion  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy  and  reproduction  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  mechanicai 
engaving  device  finishes  the  ses¬ 
sion’s  program. 

A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  association,  will 
preside  at  the  closing  session 
Saturday  morning,  which  will 
be  given  over  to  an  exchange  of 
views  and  experiences  on  what 
AP  members  are  doing  to  get 
the  most  from  the  report  in 
view  of  restricted  space,  and 
general  association  business  and 
reports. 

The  program  has  been  set-up 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  purpose 
of  the  conference,  and  still 
leave  time  for  entertainment 
and  the  AP  publishers  of  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity  will  be 
ready.  They  will  give  a  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Wednesday  at  which 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  of  California 
has  been  invited  to  speak. 

The  Association  luncheon  will 
be  held  Thursday  noon  and  a 
cocktail  party  and  dinner  dance 
on  Thursday  night. 

Friday  will  be  play  day  with 
visits  to  motion  picture  lots 
and  a  movie  dinner  in  the 
evening. 

$100,000  to  $200,000 
WEEKLY  INCREASE 
in  New  Bedford  Ptfroll* 

over  same  weeks  in  1944  and  1945 
continues. 

Naturally,  retail  sales  continue  to 
reach  new  higfaal— ^  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  PREFERRED  dtar  month 
after  monthil 


Rep.  Dy  Gilman,  Nicoll  it  Ruthman  I 


Local  Telephoto 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  are 
new  using  Acme  portable 
Trana-ceivers  to  speed  picture 
delivery  in  their  coverage  re¬ 
gions. 

Recently  two  photographers 
(Rudolph  Vetter  and  Casey  El¬ 
liott)  covered  the  sterte  loir  at 
Tupelo,  Miss,  and  transmitted 
pictures  from  the  scene  to  the 
Commercial  Appeal  office, 
using  a  telephoto  machine. 

Mrs.  Waterhouse  Wins 
ONWA  Writing  Award 

Cincinnati — ^Top  prize  in  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  .Asso¬ 
ciation  contest  for  the  year  went 
to  Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  who  recently 
returned  from  Yugoslavia  where 
she  attended  the  trial  of  Draja 
Mihailovic. 

Announcement  of  the  contest 
winners  was  made  at  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  convention  here 
by  Contest  Co-chairmen  Mary 
McGarey,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
and  Jo  Bradley  Reed,  Columbus 
Citizen.  There  were  39  contest 
classifications  with  $1,000  in 
prize  money. 

Mrs.  Waterhouse  was  awarded 
first  prize  of  $40  in  the  triple¬ 
entry  classification — news  story, 
interview  and  feature.  Second 
prize  of  $25  went  to  Dorothy 
Todd  Foster,  until  recently  a 
member  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  staff;  while  third  place 
with  a  $15  prize  was  won  by 
Marj  Heyduck,  Dayton  Herald. 

The  triple  entry  contest  was 
judged  by  Dwight  S.  Perrin, 
managing  editor,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  He  awarded  honorable 
mentions  to  Ruth  Fuller,  Lan¬ 
caster  Eagle-Gazette;  Marjorie 
Lipkin,  Cleveland  Press,  and 
Mary  Ellen  Wolfe,  Ashland 
Times-Gazette. 

m 

British  U.P.  Names 

Montreal  —  British  United 
Press,  through  its  managing  di¬ 
rector,  R.  W.  Keyserlingk,  has 
announced  appointment  of  Lau¬ 
rence  Meredith  as  European  edi¬ 
tor,  with  offices  in  London. 

ISreakfatl 

Briefsc^k 

from  the 

Cleveknid  Ploin  Dealer 

Too  ofton  tho  lifo  of 
party  is  tha  qant  who  comas 
in  liVa  a  lion  and  qoas  out 
lika  a  light. 


Camden  Papers' 
Drive  on  Klon 
Is  Successful 

Camden,  N.  J. — A  campaign 
that  started  in  the  Camden 
Courier  -  Post  New^apers  in 
July  has  culminated  in  a  de 
cision  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  outlawing 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  N.  J. 

A  news  feature  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  local  sheets  on 
July  24,  written  by  Earl  Mazo, 
editorial  and  special  assignment 
writer,  pointed  out  that  the 
Klan,  first  chartered  in  New 
Jersey  in  1923,  was  still  a  legal 
organization  in  the  eyes  of  the 
state. 

The  next  day  the  paper  re¬ 
ported  a  telephonic  interview 
wiffi  Dr.  Green,  the  revived 
Klan’s  Grand  Dragon  in  Georgia, 
who  said  the  Klan  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  widespread  reorgan¬ 
ization  program,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  be  reorganized. 

The  editorial  campaign  against 
the  Klan.  then  institute  by 
the  Stern  -  owned  newspapers, 
spread  rapidly. 

Within  a  week.  Governor  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Edge  instructed  Attorney 
(^neral  Walter  D.  Van  Riper  to 
institute  proceedings  to  outlaw 
the  KKK. 

These  proceedings  resulted 
last  week  in  an  order  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  voiding 
the  Klan  charter. 


$20,000 
for  the 

Boys  and  Girls! 

Two  top  golf  events 
will  be  held  in  Greens¬ 
boro  in  ’47  .  ,  .  the 
Women’s  National 
Open  and  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Open  .  .  .  with 
prize  money  of  $10,000 
each  .  .  ,  What  other 
city  under  10  0,000 
spends  this  kind  of 
money? 


GREENSBORO 

Ni;*h  Z  c 

INEWS-RECORO 
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The  Portland  drug  trade  is  not  alone  in  this  regular  readership  of 
The  Journal.  This  same  survey  reveals  that  The  Journal  is  read  regularly 
by  9  out  of  10  persons  employed  in  Portland’s  five  major  distributive 
businesses,  (foods,  building  material  supplies,  automotive  supplies, 
electrical  appliances  and  drugs). 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  The  Journal  is  this  market’s  most 
potent  consumer  medium ...  it  reaches  more  families  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Portland  T rading  Area.  They  all  read  The  Journal 
for  its  accurate  local  reporting,  comprehensive  national  and  world-wide 
news,  understanding  local  columnists  and  top-flight  national  features. 
Little  wonder  The  Journal  is  today,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  Portland’s 
favorite  newspaper,  offering  advertisers  the  largest  peacetime  circulation 
in  its  history . . .  both  daily  and  Sunday. 


The  JOURNAL  £| 

Afte  moon  and  Sunday 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Only  Afternoon  Newspaper  in  Oregon’s  Only  Metropolitan  Market 


Member  Metropolitan  and.Pocific  Porade  Groups 


Represmited  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERAID,  lac.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Saa  FraMbee,  Us  ih«riet,  Seattle 
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Soutache,  swords  and  sashes 

oBoewere  stodc  in  trade  at  JacobReed 
. . .  founded  in  1824 as  Philadelphia’s 
custom  tailor  to  gentlemen,  uniform 
maker  for  U.  S.  officers . . .  now  oldest 
men’s  wear  store  in  America,  largest 
in  town,  one  of  the  finest  anywhere. 
Jacob  Reed’s  Sons  fire  floors  outfit 
Philadelphians  who  want  the  best 
. . .  start  with  tots,  carry  through 
college  and  career,  in  both  custom 
and  ready-made  departments . . . 
stfll  sell  officers’  uniforms  and 
uniform  quality  for  the  civilian. 
Today,  Reed’s  near  two-to-one 
preference  for  The  Inquirer  is  a 
well-broken  trade-trail,  significant 
to  advertisers  quick  to  recognize 
n  quaUty  market. 


Moneymooners  bank  on  Kahn’s  . . .  long 
established  credit  furniture  store  on  Filbert  and 
Eleventh  in  Philadelphia.  War  shortages  tapered 
off  traffic  on  Kahn’s  seven  floors  . . .  cut  lines  and 
linage.  But  when  furniture  came  back  last  year, 
Kahn’s  moved  into  The  Inquirer  . . .  This  year 
doubled  space  in  Sunday  editions,  gave  The  Inquirer 
first  place  on  the  Sunday  schedule  . . .  indicating 
best  morning  and  best  medium  for  suite  sales! 
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beyond  price! 


Neither  product  price  tags,  nor  customer  credit  ratings — high,  middle 
or  low — make  any  difference  in  picking  the  best  means  of  reaching  your  best  maiket  in 
Philadelphia . . .  there  is  so  much  evidence  that  so  many  kinds  of  retailers  place  so  much 
reliance  on  The  Inquirer /or  results — ^for  every  type  of  trade  and  every  price  range . . . 
so  much  evidence  in  The  Inquirer’s  years  of  linage  leadership  in  retail,  general,  financial, 
classified,  total — ^that  one  medium  is  the  market’s  mainstay . . .  that  the  general  advertiser 
in  Philadelphia  no  longer  need  follow  old  precedents  or  gamble  on  firesh  guesses! 

...  If  you’re  in  business,  you’ll  get  the  best  business  in  Philadelphia  by  giving  the 
Inquirer  the  best  of  your  advertising  schedules! 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philaddphia 
Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Fratudsco.  MEMBER:  American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network 
First  Three  Markets  Group  •  Metropolitan  Group  Comics  •  Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 


First  famed  for  lingerie,  Oppenheim 
Collins  in  Philadelphia  now  does  vast  volume 
as  a  women’s  specialty  shop  ...  a  top-to>toe 
job  in  quotable  coifs,  cosmetics,  fashions 
and  footwear.  New  York  store  offsprii^ 
Oppenheim  Collins  once  spread  sales 
promotion  evenly  . . .  now  concentrates  in 
The  Inquirer  after  repeated  tests  resulted  in 
rich  mail  order  response.  The  Inquirer 
concentration,  incidentally,  is  better  than 

two  to  one  over  the  next  paper . . . 
totalled  more  than  235,000  last 
iHHlV  year  . . .  bids  fair  to  fill  out  still 
■Hun  further  in ’46! 


RockforldJCs 
Buy  Space  to 
Aid  Industry 

Rockfohd,  m. — ^From  a  source 
not  usually  considered  a  news- 
Mper  advertiser,  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  have  received  a  campaign 
involving  nearly  10,000  lines  of 
space  startii^  with  a  full  page 
and  continuing  with  13  weekly 
insertions  of  560-line  ads  pro¬ 
moting  the  American  idea  of 
private  enterprise. 

Hie  advertiser  is  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Junior  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  whose  officers  and 
directors  made  the  decision  to 
use  paid  newspaper  space  for 
its  standing  Private  Enterprise 
Committee’s  activity  after  hav¬ 
ing  conducted  essay  contests  for 
high  school  students  and  book¬ 
ing  professional  speakers  to 
appear  at  school  assemblies  and 
before  other  groups. 

Initial  advertisement  in  the 
series,  which  started  Oct.  26. 
was  the  now  famous  ad  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  head¬ 
line  “To  Hell  With  The  Eggs, 
Let’s  Eat  The  Goose”. 

Copy  in  succeeding  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  based  on  cam¬ 
paign  theme  developed  by  Gris- 
woM-Eshelman  Co.  for  its 

Wamer-Swasey  account  and 
published  in  magazines.  Rock¬ 
ford  Jaycees  nave  received  per* 
mission  to  use  any  part  of  the 
copy  but  are  taking  pictures 
in  local  plants. 

•  The  once-a-week  schedule 

will  place  the  ads  in  Saturday’s 

Register-Republic  and  Sunday’s 
Homing  Star  through  Jan.  25. 
Here  again,  the  Jaycees  are 
showing  initiative.  choosing 

their  insertion  dates  because 
they  feel  that  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  6ve-day  week  the  average 
family  has  more  reading  time 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the 
advertiser  to  merchandise  the 
fall  and  winter  campaign  by 
mailing  weekly  reprints  of  each 
advertisement  to  a  selected  list 
of  industrialists.  If  sufficient 
response  is  noted  by  the  organi¬ 
zation.  then  it  is  contemplated 
that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  continuing  the  campaign  on 
a  year  around  basis. 
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McCullough  Gets 
U.  of  P.  Award 

Philadelphia — ^The  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s .  award  for 

eritorious  Adiievement  in 
Journalism,  established  three 
years  ago  by  the  Department  of 
English  has  gone  this  year  to 
John  M.  McCullough,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Dr.  George 
William  McClelland,  president 
of  the  University.  The  award, 
an  engraved  scroll,  was  formally 
presented  in  the  president’s  of- 
&ce  in  College  Hall  by  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Musser,  provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

According  to  the  citation,  Mc¬ 
Cullough  was  chosen  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  constantly  accurate 
reporting,  not  only  of  the  news 
b^ind  the  news  in  the  national 
capital,  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war  and  in  the  world  of  science." 


Dailies  Upheld 
In  Running  Ad 
Democrats  Hit 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — ^District  At¬ 
torney  Artemas  C.  Leslie  has 
uphehi  Pittsburgh  newspapers 
which  published  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  brought  Democratic 
attacks  charging  it  violated 
state  laws. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  the 
Rockwell  Mfg.  Co.  in  Pittsburgh 
dailies,  and  was  entitled  “How 
Long,  Oh  (Sic)  Lord,  How 
Long?” 

It  complained  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  been  unable  to  get 
into  production  because  of 
strikes  and'  shortages,  and 
ended: 

“Isn’t  it  time  for  a  change?” 

Democrat  leaders  charged 
that  the  ad  was  “clearly  po¬ 
litical”  and  demanded  action 
under  state  laws,  which  forbid 


political  expenditures  by  cor¬ 
porations. 

District  Attorney  Leslie  de¬ 
clined  to  prosecute. 

“An  analysis  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment,”  he  stated,  “shows  that  it 
is  a  statement  by  the  Rockwell 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  conditions  which 
it  contends  made  it  impossible 
for  the  company  to  turn  out 
its  products. 

“There  is  no  attempt  to  place 
blame  upon  any  political  party 
or  upon  any  candidate  for  office 
in  the  coming  election.” 

a 

New  Columnist 

Walter  T.  Shirley,  real  estate 
promoter  and  advertiser  ( E  &  P, 
July  20,  p.  6),  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  paying  columnists.  Since 
last  month,  each  of  his  full-page 
ads  in  the  New  York  News  and 
Mirror  has  carried  a  half -column 
of  personal  chit-chat,  mostly 
about  Shirley's  newspaper 
friends.  They  have  included 
“Bugs”  Baer,  Bob  Ripley,  Billy 
Rose,  and  others. 


SAVES  TIME  AND  MONEY 


Matrix  Contrast  Service  makes  lines 
of  Linotype  and  Intertype  matrices 
readable  at  a  glance.  Contrast  matrices 
are  so  legible  that  the  operator  can  see 
and  correct  typographical  errors  before 
"sending  in”  his  lines.  Correcting 
errors  before  lines  are  cast  saves  time 
of  operators  setting  corrections,  saves 
time  of  floor  men  inserting  new 


slugs,  and  saves  time  in  pulling, 
checking  and  handling  revised  proofs. 
In  addition  to  saving  time.  Matrix 
Contrast  Service  reduces  eye-fatigue, 
conserves  energy  and  promotes  in¬ 
creased  production.  Write  for  detailed 
information,  being  sure  to  state  how 
many  line  composing  machines  you 
are  using. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP.»  Empire  State  BldgM  New  Yoric  1, 
N.  Y.  326  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6.  Ill.  1105  Trenton  St..  Lof 
Angeles  IS.  Calif.  Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast 
Patent  No.  1.796.023,  other  patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Fundi- 
tor,  lid..  3.  Woodbrid^  Street.  Cl^enwell  Green,  London  E.  C.  1. 
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Endorsed  by  readers,  endorsed  by  adver¬ 
tisers— this  is  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  val¬ 
ued  commendation.  It’s  a  businessman’s  news¬ 
paper  from  every  viewpoint. 

Key  executives  in  all  fields  of  activity  depend 
on  this  only  national  business  daily  as  their  main 
business  news  source.  Their  urgent  need  for 
timely,  accurate  decision-making  facts  has  made 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  America’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  business  publication. 


Hard  to  convince,  management  and  policy¬ 
making  executives  pose  a  challenge  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers.  But  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  they  can 
be  reached  daily— in  their  offices,  at  the  place 
and  time  that  business  decisions  are  made. 

To  sell  the  products,  services  and  ideas  used 
by  industry,  contact  must  be  made  first  with  the 
men  who  specify  and  approve.  'The  Wall  Street 
Journal  gives  advertisers  the  surest  contact  with 
decision  makers,  every  day,  everywhere. 


THE  WAll.  STKEET  JOURNAL  BRINGS  YOU  BUSINESS 
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Why 


do  BO  many  invontors 
look  Uko 

movio  stars? 


^lat  one  about  Don  Ameche  invent¬ 
ing  the  telephone  it  no  joke. 

Actually,  it’s  a  great  tribute  to  the 
power  of  pictures.  For,  in  pictures,  most 
people  have  had  brought  to  life  for  them 
— for  the  first  time — the  inventors  whose 
talent  and  genius  created  the  amazing 
age  in  adiich  we  live. 

Yes,  inatinctivoty,  people  prefer  pic¬ 


tures.  That’s  why  9  out  of  10  readers  of 
the  26  great  Sunday  newspapers  com¬ 
prising  Metro  Group  Gravure  turn  to 
the  magazine  picture  section  and  give  it 
.  the  highest  average  inaide  naderahip 
of  anything  in  printi 
Metro  Group  Gravure  gives  you 
the  largest  assembled  audience  in  print 
— affording  the  most  ezfensjVe  and  in¬ 
tensive  coverage  . . .  the  greatest  flexi¬ 


bility ...  and  the  strongest /oca/intersii 
you  can  buy! 

If  thig  vast  audience  ranges  beyood 
your  sales  orbit,  you  can  pick  and  chooe 
these  Metro  Group  magazine  picture  MC- 
dons  to  fit  your  distribution  pattern;  yes 
can  stagger  insertion  dates,  change  copy, 
foca/ize  dealer  listings. 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metis 
Group  Gravure  story  lately?  ' 


MotropoUtau  Group  GravurSt 

Aiuns  josmu  oiiucotunse  oeiioitikws  psiuoaniA  imunu  sr.rADinoAraRBs 

lunMMEns  asasMn  Esounu  lUAwaBiiMB  nnsrauHNESs  sutiu  tines 

MBKIN  tUME  OEKEUin  EUIN  DEAIB  HnWAUUE  JOIIIMl  NOTIDEIKE  JOUINAl  SHIKnEU  DMON  AAO  lUWUaS 

MSIDNABAU  SES  NOUB  lEtSIB  NIANUraUS  niNK  ST.  UWIS  UOIE^GAOUAI  STUCUSE  POSI-SIAmAU 

NIHIO  QMlia-EIRESS  KUOn  EIEE  HESS  K«  YOU  NEWS  ST  lOUB  POST^HSrATn  WASMIIKTON  STU 


26  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  PICTURE  SECTIONS  INDEPENDENTLY 
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4-A  Schedules 
Eastern  Meet 
For  Nov.  18 

The  1946  annual  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  AdvertisinK  Agencies 
will  be  held  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  Council, 
Nov.  18,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Separate  panel  discussions 
have  been  scheduled  for  the 
all-day  ipeeting,  covering  copy, 
art  and  layout,  media,  methods 
and  materials,  agency  manage¬ 
ment.  radio  production  and  re¬ 
search. 

The  bi^iness  sessions  will  be 
followed  by  a  dinner  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  with  Henry  Luce,  editor 
of  Time-Li/e-Fortune,  as  the 
speaker.  His  subject  will  be  U. 
S.  foreigb  policy. 

Gimgn  in  Charge 

Robert  M.  Ganger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell 
and  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Council,  is  conference  chairman. 
He  has  arranged  for  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  28  chairmen  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  in  the  seven  two- 
hour  panels. 

Among  the  speakers  an¬ 
nounced  thus  far  are  Gerald  H. 
Carson,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.; 
James  Egan.  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt;  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  is  “What  Can  You  Use  Be¬ 
sides  the  ^at  of  Your  Pants 
to  Turn  Out  Better  Copy?”; 
Beimice  FitzGibbon.  advertising 
director  of  Gimbel’s. 

Newspaper  activity  will  be 
covered  thoroughly  during  the 
research  panel,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Dr. 
Reed  will  discuss  the  “Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Research”;  others  in 
his  panel  are  Wallace  H. 
Wulfeek,  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  “Newspaper  Research — 
How  ^und  Is  It?”;  John  R. 
Caples,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  “The  Continuing 
Study”. 

William  A.  Young,  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  will  talk  on  “New  Pro¬ 
duction  Problems  in  Run-of- 
Paper  Color  Printing”. 

Also  on  the  subject  list  in 
the  panel  schedules  are  plastic 
plates,  the  paper  supply,  radio 
production  costs,  reader  re¬ 
search  on  art,  public  relations 
copy. 


Hyman  Opens  Office 

Dick  Hyman,  who  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  events  for  Look 
Magazine  for  two  years  follow¬ 
ing  his  service  in  the  Marines, 
has  gone  into  the  publicity  and 
public  relations  business  for 
himself  in  New  York  City.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Blarines  in 
1943,  Hyman  for  10  years  was 
publicity  director  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  under  the 
late  J.  V.  Connolly.  Before  that, 
from  1929  to  19^,  he  was  as- 
^gned  the  job  of  a  publicity 
buildup  for  Robert  L.  “Believe 
It  or  Not"  Ripley. 

«• 


Slfrt 


PEPPING  up  his  readers,  Gas- 
pard  Neal,  editor  of  the  Neto- 
castle  (Tex.)  Register,  wrote: 
“If  anyone  elopes,  dies,  gets 
married,  has  guests,  has  a  party 
or  a  fire,  is  ill,  has  an  operation, 
suffers  an  accident,  receives  a 
promotion,  builds  a  house, 
makes  a  speech,  holds  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  bites  a  dog,  that’s  news 
and  we  want  to  publish  it.” 
m 

FROM  the  Oct.  20  edition  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  A 
Review: 

MRS.  BLANCHARD  HURT 
IN  REAR-END  CRASH 

.a 

THE  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  headlined  the  story 
about  the  change  in  the  British 
national  anthem ; 

KING  CAUGHT 
WITH  HIS 
STANZA  DOWN 
a 

AFTER  the  makeup  man  got 
the  headings  switched  on  the 
Republican  and  Democratic 
stories,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  made  a  quick 
change  in  its  “Political  Battle 
Comer”  feature.  Heads  were 
dropped. 

a 

ITEM  in  the  Birth  Notes  col- 
unm  of  the  Johnston  (Pa.) 
Tribune  recently: 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Louis  Miljanoviuh. 
a  mishap  at  thr  Standard  Oil  Co. 


GEE,  but  the  face  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance 
must  have  been  red  after  this 
paragraph  appeared: 

Tbenton,  N.  j.  (AP) — When 
Dewey  d’Agostino,  Trenton 
painting  contractor,  hired  a 
midget  he  thought  he  had  solved 
the  problem  of  painting  the  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  underside  of 
the  Lee  Avenue  bride. 


Kiplinger  Magazine 

Washington — Kiplinger  Mag¬ 
azine,  a  new  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  for  business  readers,  will 
make  its  appearance  Jan.  1,  as 
a  magazine  without  advertising 
copy  or  newsstand  sale,  and 
carrying  in  its  masthead  the 
names  of  many  outstanding 
Washington  newspapermen. 


Circulation  Up 
After  Prices 
Are  Boosted 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  News¬ 
papers  have  not  yet  touched 
their  cirulation  price  ceiling, 
members  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
concluded  at  their  sessions  here 
last  week.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  26, 
page  7). 

A  showing  of  hands  revealed 
12  circulation  price  raises  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Detailed  reports 
from  four  showed  circulation 
of  three  newspapers  was  higher 
than  before  the  price  boosts. 
The  fourth,  the  Burlingame 
Advance,  had  raised  to  85 
cents  monthly  only  a  few  weeks 
previous  and  at  the  time  showed 
a  loss  of  157. 

J.  C.  Buttemer,  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate,  reported  a  gain 
had  replaced  an  immediate  loss 
after  raising  from  75  to  95 
cents  monthly.  Marysville  Ap¬ 
peal-Democrat,  which  raised 
to  $1  monthly  from  85  cents 
on  Jan.  1,  reported  1,000  gain. 

The  Salinas  Californian  went 
from  $1  to  $1.25  monthly  Sept. 
1  with  Aug.  31  circulation  10.- 
008  and  on  Sept.  30  had  10,080 
circulation.  Harry  W.  Thatcher 
reported. 

“If  you  have  a  quality  pro¬ 
duct  and  established  that  pro¬ 
duct.  price  is  a  secondary 
consideration,”  Mr.  Thatcher 
said. 

“Circulation  prices  are  deter- 
mind  by  conditions  beyond  our 
control,”  said  Wlllliam  J.  Hari- 
son,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press.  “The  main  question  is: 
‘How  good  is  the  newspaper  to 
the  buyer?’ 

Orville  G.  Sherrard,  Redlands 
Daily  Facts,  said  circulation 
costs  have  doubled.  Today  in¬ 
land  cities  facing  extra  freight 
charges  must  pay  on  an  average 
$92  a  ton  for  newsprint  laid 
down  in  their  offices,  he 
observed. 

Ray  Lovett,  past  president. 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Peninsular  Newspapers,  re¬ 
ported  on  newspaperboy  activi¬ 
ties.  Tightened  regulations 
were  advocated.  A  panel  survey 
showed  Vallejo  had  provided 
its  carriers  with  a  swimming 
pool,  Glendale  district  men  were 
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GEARED  TO  SERVE 
WRITERS  and  EDITORS 
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Well  do  our  best  to  answer 
questions  concerning  foreign 
trade,  travel  and  shipping 
operations  along  our  routes. 

AMERICAN  EXPORT 
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No  Venison,  But 
A  Good  Stoiy 

Albany,  N.  Y. — ^The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  claimed  a  “first" 
with  the  presentation  this  weti 
of  a  pictorial  record  of  an  air¬ 
plane  hunting  trip  to  the  Adl- 
rondacks.  The  picture  stoiy 
was  handled  by  Warren  Flood, 
field  and  stream  editor  for  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  and  Staff 
Photographer  Ed  Driscoll. 

Chartering  a  pontoon-equipped 
plane  at  the  Albany  seaplane 
terminal,  they  fiew  in  an  hour 
to  Big  Moose  Lake  in  the  Adi  , 
rondacks  for  a  weekend  of  hunt-  , 
ing.  Flood  failed  to  get  a  deer,  ; 
but  Driscoll's  camera  recorded 
the  flight  and  the  hunt  step  by 
step. 

'The  story  was  told  with  a  full 
page  of  pictures. 


conducting  hobby  clubs,  Santa 
Barbara  was  operating  baseball 
games  among  carrier  activities. 

A  reward  system  has  reduced 
complaints  for  the  Stockton 
Record  to  seven  per  night  for 
19,000  circulation,  Lon  E.  Hilde¬ 
brand  reported.  Boys  get  $1 
monthly  for  a  perfect  month. 
50  cents  if  they  have  only  one 
complaint.  Awards  are  cumu¬ 
lative,  with  $10  on  completion  of 
10  months  of  perfect  service  and 
other  prizes  ranging  up  to  the 
choice  of  a  scholarship  of  $150 
for  three  years  service  wiUiout 
subscriber  complaints.  Previ¬ 
ously  complaints  ran  from  250 
to  300  nightly. 


The  on>the-spot  advertiser  and! 
his  agency  should  know  how 
.best  to  reach  a  market's  buying 
'.pewer.  That's  why  it's  significont 
that; 

Of  the  neefiy  1,000,000  Uiwt  at 
194$  gmerel  advertising  placsd 
direct  In  geffnle,  or  by  Wsotem  Now 
Terfc  er  neighboring  Canedloa  nd-  - 
vertlsing  agenciaa,  53.7%  eppanrsd 
In  the  teorlaiwlxpresa, 
jWhether  your  advertising  ap-j 
-peals  to  men,  or  to  .women,  or 
;to  both  — 


fOITOR  ft  PUBLISHIRfor  NeveaAer  2,  194$ 


26  Are  Chosen 
For  Seminar 
Of  City  Editors 

me  American  Press  InsUtute, 
Columbia  University,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  aeiecUon  of  26 
newspapermen  for  its  three- 
week  seminar  Ibr  ciUr  editors, 
atartinx  Dec.  2. 

Of  those  selected  for  the 
seminar,  20  are  city  editors,  two 
are  managing  editors,  and  four 
are  assistant  city  editors.  Two 
each  are  from  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
tmnia.  Texas  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  one  from  each  of 
17  states.  The  average  age  of 
the  group  is  40  years,  compared 
with  40  for  the  picture  seminar, 
and  44  for  the  managing  and 
news  editors. 

The  selections: 

MAU^LU  JUSEPH  ADAMS,  eilr 
«dit^  Mtmpku  (Tcna:)  CommwrcUi 

JOiVn  R.  bell,  amisUnt  dtv  edi- 
tor.  5/.  Lomit  (Ma)  Poft-Dutmtch, 
JOHV  C.  CALPIN,  asMstant  city  cd- 
1^,  PftiladdpMs  tft.)  Ewtnimg  Sutle- 

LOUIS  U  CLIFFORD,  city  editor, 
CIrtWaad  (0.)  Prru. 

STEPHEN  D.  DONAHUE,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  W9rerittr  (MaM.)  Evrming  Ctsettt. 

WALTER  B.  EVERETT,  city  edi- 
lor,  Prooidrac*  (R.L)  Evfning  BmUe- 
Ota. 

HUGH  A.  FOGARTY,  city  editor, 
Oawte  (Nrbr.)  WtrU-HcnH. 

BEN  W.  GILBERT,  city  editor, 
WmBunfan  (D.  Cl  Port. 

I.  WILLIAM  HILL  city  editor, 
WmMktnffn  <D.  C.t  EvrMmg  Step. 

EDWARD  JOHNSTON,  dty  editor, 
Ckrtter  <Pa.L  Timn. 

DAVID  H.  JOSEPH,  eity  editor. 
Mem  Ford  Tiairi. 

^JACK_B.  KRUEGER,  eity  editor, 
D^  (Tea.)  Mararao  lirmt. 

_y.  HARRY  LEEDIN-G.  aaaiafnt  city 
edi^.  Perfirad  (Ore.)  Oregon  Jonrnai. 
_  HENRY  W.  MacLEUD,  city  editor, 
SernmrtWmh.y  Times. 

.  CUFF  WeSLEV  MACKAY.  m^nair- 
^editor.  BmMmmn  (Md.)  Afro  Amor* 

MATHKWS.  Hty  edi- 
^  Pw*  Repister. 
SHIELDS  MOO'^E.  manag- 

MORRIS  P.  MOORE,  cily  editor. 
Wohnmo  City  (CN^.)  Times. 

FRED  POST,  «»y  e^tor,  Amaritto 
Ctotie  mrnii  Srws. 

DOVALD  L.  PRATT,  aasiHnte  city 
«dt*«>«’.  Wttmeo*s  WeoT  Dnih.  New  Yf^rk. 
,  EUGENE  S  PUr.T.IAM.  city  editor. 
(Tnd.)  Stor. 

PAUL  W.  RAMSEY,  city  editor,  Ck{. 

**yLV7N  B.  RTTTH.  city  editor.  Pos- 
ooie  fPf.  F.>  HersMehi^s. 

BOP^rT  B.  TAt'R.  city  editor.  Pan. 
Hoe  DaiJy  Press. 

^HAROTO  A.  TYLER,  city  editor, 
fCa.)  Jemmot. 

^  JAMES  A.  WOBBE.  dty  editor,  Hem 
OfiMii#  <La.)  Item. 

W.T.Waey.AdExec. 
Cincinnati  Daily,  Dies 

William  Turner  Wiley.  39.  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cinciimati  Enquirer,  died  in 
Cincinnati  Oct  30.  His  father, 
the  late  William  F.  Wiley,  was 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Wiley  attended  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  until  1929  when 
he  entered  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  Cincinnati.  In  1933  he 
became  associated  with  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

In  add'tiim  to  his  wife  and 
three  children.  Mr.  Wiley  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  brothers.  Andrew 
F.  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  Enquirer,  and  Donald  A. 
Witew.  bosineaa  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Thnea. 


Prints  on  Kraft 

SL  Helena,  Ore^Tba  Chron¬ 
icle  recently  appeared  printed 
on  Xranila,  a  Kroit  paper  made 
by  the  SL  Helens  Pulp  &  Poper 
Company.  Change  in  the  pa¬ 
per  became  neceaeaiy  due  to 
the  newsprint  shortage,  Paul 
S.  Paulson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said. 

Brooke  Retires 
From  Detroit 
Agency  Field 

DETRorr— Charles  W.  Brooke, 
one  of  Detroit’s  pioneer  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  and  for 
many  years  a 
partner  in 
Brooke.  Smith, 
French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  has 
retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  business. 

This  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
following  a  tes¬ 
timonial  dinner 
at  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club, 
attended  by  his 
Brooke  long-time  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the 
Detroit  division  of  B.S.F.&D. 

Mr.  Brooke's  retirement  takes 
from  the  active  advertising 
scene  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  figures  in  his 
profession.  A  lifelong  worker 
for  higher  standards  in  adver¬ 
tising.  he  spread  his  contacts 
from  coast  to  coast,  in  scores  of 
businesses  in  widely  varied 
fields. 

An  electrical  engineer  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  "Charley”  Brooke 
was  associated  in  his  earlier 
years  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
other  large  corporations. 

He  began  his  agency  career 
as  a  soeciaHst  in  the  marketing 
of  industrial  products,  but  soon 
broadened  hts  aetlvltlei  Into  di- 
venAified  general  advertising 
fields. 

Began  Before  Firel  War 
His  long  partner.<hlo  with 
Guv  C.  ‘Smith  and  Willard  S. 
French  was  launched  before 
World  War  I — Sturges  Dorrance 
Joining  the  agency  later  as  head 
o'  the  New  York  division  of 
BSF&D.  In  recent  years,  as  the 
organization  expanded.  Mr. 
Brooke  gradually  relinoulshed 
his  contact  and  executive  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

During  his  career  in  Detroit, 
h-  has  been  honored  by  high 
office  in  many  local  and  national 
organizations — among  them  the 
Association  of  Pres'dents  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Detroit  Adcraft 
Club,  both  of  which  he  served 
as  oresldent. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
nresidenev  of  the  Detroit  Better 
Business  Bureau,  and  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Detroit  Inter- 
American  Council.  In  which  he 
has  been  active  since  its  found¬ 
ing. 


NAEA  May 
Set  Permanent 
Convention  Site 

Annual  meetings  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  may  have  a  perman¬ 
ent  locale  in  the  future  in  a 
centrally-situated  city,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  discussions  by  the  group's 
executives  last  week. 

In  a  meeting  of  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  committee  chairmen 
in  French  Lick,  Ind.,  consid¬ 
erable  favorable  attention  was 
given  to  that  possibility,  with 
the  further  suggestion  that  mid¬ 
year  meetings  be  of  the  “con¬ 
ference  type”,  free  to  move  to 
various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Chicago  Scheduled 
The  board  approved  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  submitted 
by  President  Robert  K.  Drew, 
advertising  director  of  the  Afil- 
waukee  Journal,  making  the 
forthcoming  Chicago  meeting  the 
annual  one  for  1947.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  Jan.  13  to 
19  in  the  Edgewater  Beach 
hotel,  and  will  include  elections 
of  officers  and  directors.  In  this 
decision,  NAEA  stated,  the 
board  was  guided  by  the  fact 
that  the  Chicago  meeting  last 
January  broke  all  attendance 
records. 

J.  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  first  vicepresident  and 
program  chairman,  said  im¬ 
portant  speakers  have  already 
accepted  invitations  to  the  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting.  Hotel  reservation 
cards  will  go  out  about  Nov. 
19.  he  added. 

The  movement  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  con¬ 
vention  spot  got  its  first  real 
Impetus  la^  June  at  the  NASA’s 
New  York  meeting,  where  the 
state  vlcepresldents  came  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

Committee  reports  at  the 
French  Lick  session  were  high¬ 
lighted  by  that  of  Karl  Finn. 
Cincinati  Timet-Ster,  chairman 
of  the  Mat  Shrinkage  group. 
Mr.  Finn  reported  that  almost 
600  NAEA  members  had  adopted 
the  new  billing  standard  (E  fc 
P.  Oct.  26,  p.  14)  and  that  new 
adherents  were  arriving  daily. 
Board  members  approved  his 
report  unanimously. 

Resolutions  were  adopted 
commending  the  activities  of  the 
exganded_o£eration_of_the_Bu 

LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION’S 
No.  1  MARKET 

Daring  the  lint  eight  montln 
of  1946.  The  Son',  Total  Ad- 
verlhing  volame  waa  4.13.600 
line*  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  The  Snn  is  in 
its  22nd  consecotive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  aid 
urging  members  to  make  great* 
use  of  the  Bureau's  material 

The  “very  fine  pioneeriai 
work”  of  Don  Bernard  of  tin 
Washington  Post,  recently  i, 
signed  first  chairman  of  ^ 
Bureau’s  Retail  Committee,  wii 
praised  in  a  resolution. 

Another  resolution  expressed 
the  Association’s  indebtednea 
to  Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Paper  Advertising  Committee 

In  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  Retail  Committee’s  sales 
training  program  for  newspapei 
advertisuig  staffs,  Chainnu 
George  Steele,  PhilodelpUe 
Bulletin,  announced  the  Bureau 
has  engaged  Samuel  Morrison  to 
prepare  ten  pamphlets  for  the 
course. 

Final  plans  were  made  foe 
publication  of  the  NAEA  Hlston 
written  by  Don  U.  Bridge,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.  President 
Drew  said  he  would  shortly  ap¬ 
point  a  committee. 

Lyle  Johnson,  Lincoln  (Nebr) 
Star,  chairman  of  the  Exhibits 
Committee  for  1947,  received 
board  approval  for  publication 
of  an  "NAEA  Idea  Book",  a 
summary  of  convention  exhibits 
replacing  the  numerically-titled 
Idea  Books. 

a 

80th  UJP.  Bureau 

The  United  Press,  on  Oct  28,  | 
opened  its  80th  bureau  In  the 
U.  S.  at  Topeka,  Kan.  Oflleei 
will  be  In  the  Dailg  Capitol 
Bldg.  Manager  la  Thomas  W. 
Miller,  Jr. 


"Your  cooperation  helpeJ 
meke  this  test  program  a 
success," 

IVAN  D.  (XiMBE 

PNABMA’CaAPr  COftfORATION 
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Aes,  panels  ARE  the  fashion. 

You  see  more  of  them  everywhere 
-in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

You  see  them  on  editorial  pages,  on 
news  pages,  on  women’s  ps^es,  on  clas¬ 
sified  pages— and,  of  course,  on  the 
comic  pages. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Panels  are 
attention  getters. 

They  are  funny.  They  produce 
quick  laughs.  They  put  the  reader  into 
a  pleasant  mood. 

There  are  good  and  bad  panek. 

King  Features  panek  are  the  best 
panek  that  c^n  be  had.  The  artkts  who 
do  panek  for  King  Features  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known.  Their  work  right¬ 
fully  earns  them  fees  that  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  too  high  for  any  one  newspaper. 

But  syndication  brings  these  top 
King  Features  artkts  to  you  at  a  price 
which  k  well  within  your  reach. 

Shown  here  are  just  six  samples— 
King  Features  Syndicate  has  many 
more,  enough  for  all  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Why  not  write  to  F.  J.  Nicht,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager,  and  have  him  ^e 
you  full  detaik? 

PANELS  ARE  THE  FASHION, 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45tli  StrMt,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINING  WITH  A  CLUB 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING,  more  ap¬ 
propriately  called  “collective  bludgeon- 
ing,”  has  bMome  a  one-way  street  on 
which  managements  have  no  rights,  either 
going  or  coming.  Even  the  traffic  officers 
of  state  and  federal  governments,  such  as 
they  are,  have  no  control  over  the  union 
speedster  or  reckless  driver.  The  public, 
poor  pedestrians  that  they  are,  can't  de¬ 
pend  even  on  the  stop  signs  and  traffic 
lights  to  cross  the  street  safely.  They 
have  less  rights  than  management — if  that 
is  possible. 

^e  only  traffic  law  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  driver — ^he  has  the  right  of  way — 
everyone  else  look  out — and  the  labor 
union  Is  in  the  driver's  seat.  Until  a  recent 
court  decision,  management  couldn't  yell 
at  the  passengers,  to  slow  down  their 
driver,  without  violating  the  law. 

Under  this  system  of  what  Donald  Rich- 
berg  calls  “collective  bargaining  with  a 
dub"  the  public  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  have  to  struggle  to  survive. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  is 
wielding  the  club  with  a  vengeance 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  A  Express. 
It  may  be  used  against  other  publishers 
who  refuse  to  grant  the  original  guild 
demands  and  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  “collective 
bargaining.”  There  isn't,  and  the  guild 
knows  it  It  proceeds  on  the  now  often 
used  theory  ef  “collective  bludgeoning" 
that  if  demands  are  not  granted  by  a 
certain  date  when  the  contract  expires 
union  members  will  not  work. 

Under  this  procedure,  management  is 
never  right;  It  is  not  credited  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  oivn  budget;  no  compromise  is 
accepted;  unions  believe  they  can  unilater¬ 
ally  deckle  rates  of  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

A  deterioration  of  this  policy  develops 
when  the  guild  criticizes  the  Associated 
Press  for  voluntarily  raising  salaries  10% 
svlthont  consulting  the  union,  and  the  .guild 
asks  its  members  to  select  an  offer  of  a 
20%  increase  “across  the  board”  by  the 
Neto  York  Times  because  the  union  be- 
liesres  it  will  get  more  through  “collective 
bargaining  svith  a  club." 

At  a  time  when  newspaper  managements 
need  all  the  cooperation  they  can  get  to 
meet  a  $17  per  ton  increase  in  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  one  year,  which  is  going  to  mean 
an  increase  of  $68,000,000  in  their  nears¬ 
print  bill  during  1047  (current  price  com¬ 
pared  to  OPA  price  in  the  spring  of  1046), 
they  face  exorbitant  union  demands  and 
the  threat  of  chaos  if  they  are  not  granted. 

No  management  has  denied  the  guild 
an  increase.  All  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  give  reasonable  raises.  But 
the  guild  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  nearspaper  and  periodical  worker's 
weekly  salary  has  increased  54%  over 
1030  and  46%  over  1041,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  guild 
arants  to  make  another  five  or  10  years’ 
progress  in  one  and  is  determine  to 
do  It  at  the  risk  of  ssrecking  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  guild's  greatest  plea  is  for  the 
security  of  its  members.  But  neither  guild 
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And  they  understood  none  of  these  things: 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither 
knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken. — 
St.  Luke,  19;  34 


members  nor  managements  can  have  se¬ 
curity  under  a  system  that  denies  both 
an  income  for  weeks  on  end  because  of  a 
strike  and  ultimately  means  little  if  any 
wage  increase  over  what  management 
previously  offered  to  give.  It  usually 
tskes  months  and  years  for  workers  to 
earn  at  the  new  rate  what  they  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 

The  only  hope  for  both  parties  is  a 
revision  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  provide 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  man¬ 
agement  and  labor,  and  the  uniform  sub¬ 
stitution  of  voluntary  arbitration  for  the 
strike  weapon. 

PRESS  CONFERENCES 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  has  had  plenty  of 
advice  from  colvunnists  and  editorial 
writers  in  the  last  few  weeks  on  what  to 
do  about  his  press  conferences.  Some 
have  suggested  the  written-question-in¬ 
advance  technique.  At  least  one  union 
publication  has  advocated  abolishing  the 
conference  idea. 

The  last  proposal  Is  drastic  and  imnec- 
essary.  The  Presidential  press  conference 
is  established  too  firmly  in  our  political 
scheme  of  things  to  eliminate  it  Regard¬ 
less  of  Its  disadvantages  to  the  President 
when  he  is  caught  off  guard  or  is  infre¬ 
quently  misquoted,  the  advantages  to  the 
public  are  much  more  numerous  in  this 
weekly  contact  with  the  Chief  Executive 
throu^  their  newspapers. 

The  submission  of  written  questions  in 
advance  would  destroy  the  informality  of 
the  press  conference  through  which  the 
people  have  come  to  know  the  man  that 
is  their  President.  It  would  deprive  the 
press  of  the  opportunity  to  seek  comment 
on  last-minute  news  developments  If  the 
President  required  time  to  consider  all 
questions. 

Although  a  bit  reticent  in  answering 
many  queries.  President  Truman  has  been 
doing  all  right  in  dealing  with  the  press 
conferences  since  his  recent  unfortunate 
experience.  He  can  always  say  “no”  to 
questions  he  is  unprepared,  or  does  not 
want,  to  discuss. 

We  hope  he  will  continue  to  see  the 
press  regularly  and  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  proposals  for  altering  a  procedure 
that  worked  to  the  advantage  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  and  can  work  equally  well  for 
him. 


BRITISH.  U.  S.  PRESS  PROBES 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  has  author¬ 
ized  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  British  Press.  Herbert  Morrison, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  denies  the 
probe  is  desirable  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  offended  over  criticism  by  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  British  press  and  says:  “We 
take  the  view  that  a  case  is  made  for  an 
inquiry.  It  does  not  commit  us  to  any 
action  of  any  kind." 

Reassuring  words,  but.  if  true,  then 
what  is  the  reason  for  the  investigation? 

We  believe  newspapers  must  live  in 
glass  houses.  We  cannot  see  why  the 
British  people  should  not  know  about  the 
ownership  and  control  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  the  competitive  factors  involved, 
the  influence  of  advertising  on  nresenta- 
tion  of  news,  or  the  amount  of  distortion 
or  suppression  of  news,  if  anv.  But  after 
the  revelations,  supposing  thev  are  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  newspapers,  then  what? 

Mr.  Morrison  and  all  proponents  of  the 
inquiry  state  it  should  not.  must  not,  and 
is  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  freedom  of  the  press.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  British  people  every  day 
are  giving  their  newspapers  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  forcing  circulations  into  the 
millions,  higher  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is 
obscure.  The  real  aims  of  the  press  critics 
are  not  revealed.  Judging  bv  the  trend 
of  past  investigations  into  various  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  this 
fish'ng  expedition  may  eventually  bring 
forth  a  demand  for  some  regulation  of  the 
British  press. 

It  it  happens  in  England,  it  can  also 
haooen  here. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
is  starting  an  investigation  of  obstacles 
confronting  publishers  of  small  news¬ 
papers.  Also  an  honorable  endeavor  on 
the  face  of  It.  Chairman  Murray  of  Mon¬ 
tana  says  the  committee  has  received 
complaints  on  rising  costs  of  operation, 
shrinkage  of  the  open  newsprint  market, 
availability  of  advertising  to  small  papers, 
tax  difficulties,  postal  mailing  rates,  ac¬ 
quisition  of  radio  and  facsimile  broadcast¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  competition  affecting 
small  independent  publications. 

Perhaps  the  Senators  can  help  small 
newspapers  by  doing  something  about 
taxes  and  postal  rates,  ‘.rhev  might  be 
infiuential  even  in  assisting  them  to  get 
broadcasting  facilities.  But  is  our  Senate 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  advertising  diffi¬ 
culties  of  small  newspapers?  Can  they 
control  competition  or  even  a>.<'ist  greatly 
in  controlling  costs  of  operation?  And 
what  do  they  intend  to  do  about  the  news¬ 
print  market? 

Steps  In  this  direction  may  develop  Into 
regulation.  No  matter  how  well  intended, 
such  regulation  in  effect  would  be  a 
subsidy  making  the  core  of  the  American 
free  press — the  grass  roots  press — sub¬ 
servient  to  government. 

The  U.  S.  press  must  be  vigilant  against 
the  efforts  of  well-meaning  but  short¬ 
sighted,  legislators  who  mieht  attempt  to 
help  the  press  but  instead  effectively  crack 
the  bulwark  of  the  free  press. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

JOYCE  SWAN,  publisher  of  the 

Minneapolis  Daily  Times,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Aquatennial  associ¬ 
ation.  Swan  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Minneapolis  Olympic  invita¬ 
tion  committee  which  is  bidding 
for  the  1952  Olympic  games. 

Matthew  Weber,  editor  and 
publisher,  Salamanca  (N.  Y.) 
Republican-Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Allegheny  State 
Park  Commission. 

Ralph  McGnx,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  Radio 
Awa^s  Board,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia.  This 
school,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  administers  the 
Peabody  Awards. 

DAvm  E.  CoLFLESH.  veteran  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Wilminoton  (Del.)  Sunday  Star. 
Mr.  Colflesh  has  been  associated 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Bulletin,  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  Summit  (N. 
J.)  Herald. 

D.  J.  Whtchard,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Reflector,  is  handling  plans  for 
a  county  drive  of  a  student  loan 
fund  for  East  Carolina  Teachers’ 
College,  Greenville,  N.  C.  Henry 
Belx,  managing  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Netat-Argue, 
Is  chairman  of  the  statewide 
campaign. 

Edward  Galiacher.  editor  and 
publisher,  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  anpointed 
chairman  of  the  1947  March  of 
Dimes  campaign  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

T.  A.  Landers,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  McLean  (Tex.)  News,  ob¬ 
served  his  2Sth  anniversary  with 
the  News  recently. 

A.  L.  Miller,  president  of 
Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Lansiny 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  Grand 
Ra^ds  (Mich.)  Herald  and 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News,  is  recovering  after  a 
malor  operation. 

Charles  J.  Lillie,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union,  plans  to  attend 
the  Associated  Pre«s  Managing 
Editors'  meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  recovering  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  illness. 

Jesse  Jones,  publisher,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  host 
to  officials  of  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company  at  a 
civic  dinner  recently. 

John  L.  McCarty,  assistant 
publisher,  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe  and  News,  was  notified 
recently  that  his  book,  “Mav¬ 
erick  l^own:  The  Story  of  Old 
Tascosa,~  would  have  a  second 
printing.  The  publisher  is  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

Frank  Jenkins,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  an¬ 


nounced  recently  that  his  son, 
WnxiAM,  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  paper,  re¬ 
placing  Lt.  Col.  Carter  Burns 
who  has  returned  to  the  Marine 
Corps  with  a  permanent  com¬ 
mission. 

Earl  E.  Voorhies,  co-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Daily  Courier  and  Evelyn  E. 
Smith  of  AUanta,  Ga..  were  mar¬ 
ried  recently  in  Atlanta. 

In  The  Business  Office 

JAMES  H.  KENNEDY,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  St.  Louie 
Star-Times  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  -  created  position 
of  director  of  advertising.  He 
will  be  succeeded  in  his  old  pos¬ 
ition  by  Norman  Basler. 

Claude  O.  Brewer,  a  former 
member  of  the  local  advertising 
department.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  more  recently  secre- 
taiy-treasurer  of  Simmonds  & 
Simmonds,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 


been  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Mobile  Press-Reg¬ 
ister. 

Robert  Cadb  Wilson,  Jr.,  has 
rejoined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
American  Weekly  after  four 
years  in  the  Army.  He  has 
served  on  the  sales  staffs  of 
Liberty  Magazine  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Gerald  L.  J.  Mitchell,  recent¬ 
ly  with  Industrial  Publications 
and  previously  with  C.  C.  Fog¬ 
arty  Company  and  George  A. 
McDevitt  Company,  has  joln^ 
the  Chicago  office  of  Hearat  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service. 

R.  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  recently 
with  the  American  Weekly  and 
for  many  years  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  Joined 
the  Topics  Publishing  Company 


as  Regional  manager  of  its 
new  publication.  Food  Topics. 

Robert  Van  Slasibrouck,  a 
former  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  advertising  at  the 
department  of  Journalism,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

Capt.  Harold  Kenneth 
Brown,  formerly  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  and  now  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Occupied  Areas, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  will  be 
awarded  the  Soldier's  Medal  for 
saving  an  Army  filer's  life  In 
the  Philippines  last  year. 

W.  Parkman 
Rankin,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.) 

K  n i ckerbocker 
News  advertis¬ 
ing  department 
and  now  on 

the  advertising 
sales  staff  of 
Redbook  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  head  of 
a  newly-formed 
New  York  Ad-  d— w- 

vertlslng  -  Pub-  Hankin 

Ushlng  Club  of 
Syracuse  University  graduates. 

Leslie  L.  Day,  advertising 
manager,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sentinel,  and  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  his  church  school, 
was  presented  a  gold  Hamilton 
wrist  watch  from  the  school  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  for  his 
25  years  of  sei^ce. 

Robert  Cormier  has  left  the 
advertising  department,  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  to  Join 
the  script  deoartment  iff  WTAG, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

C.  P.  Herrington,  a  member 
of  the  advertisina  department. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  for 
23  years,  has  resigned  to  open 
a  men's  clothing  store. 

Vernon  Hawley,  Jr.,  recently 
with  the  national  advertising 
department,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  loined  the  sta 
of  George  D.  Close.  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  locally. 

Mrs  William  Taylor  ob¬ 
served  her  29th  anniversary  on 
Oct  19  as  a  member  of  the 
circulation  staff,  Ccntralia  (lU.) 
Evening  Sentinel. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


WHERE'S  ELMO? 

He's  III  about  50  leading  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  that’s  where  he  Isl  “Elmo."  the 
great,  new,  FUNNY  comic  by  Cecil  Jensen  Is  off 
to  a  sweeping  start  It's  the  talk  of  the  country 
In  newspaper  circles. 
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D.  K.  WOODBIAN,  managing 
editor,  Manefield  (O.)  News- 
/oumal,  has  Imn  promoted  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  exec- 


Woodmon  Paterson 

utive  editor.  He  had  previously 
been  telegraph  editor  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  paper.  W.  C. 
PnxasoN,  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Columbus  ( Ga. )  Ledger  and 
an  Associated  Press  bureau  man, 
has  been  named  managing  ed¬ 
itor. 

Col.  Paul  L.  Smith,  after  a 
leave  of  absence  of  more  than 
six  years  on  military  duty,  has 
returned  to  the  Woonsocket  (R. 
I.)  Call  as  managing  editor.  He 
will  succeed  Pma  Campbell 
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General  Fmblicmtum  Oiicesi 
Seventeenth  FkKM’.  Times  Tower 
42d  St.  k  BroUdwaja  York  18,N.  Y. 

BRrMt  9-30S2.^30UrMS4.  3055  &  3056 
A  nwtekm  fob  maesm  or  HiwtrAPKB. 
Koiut  U.  Bbowh.  Eikor;  JssoHi  H. 
Walmma,  Manaeing  Bdilgr;  Sauuxl 
Rovnu,  Atsociaie  Editor;  SnPHBN  J. 
Moncbak,  Nemt  Editor;  Bitty  Fuml. 
Wiixi.H  Rud,  Hilm  H.  Staustom, 
Feoturci;  Jabit  Haslitt,  Librarian. 


Vabis  Wbiobt  Bbi>wii.  Ji.,  PuNuker; 
Cbabiss  T.  Stvabt,  Crium  Uanoger 
and  Advertising  Director;  JosiAB  B. 
Khmiy,  Marketing  and  Retearck  Man¬ 
ager;  Gioigx  H.  Stiati,  Cirentation 
Manager;  Bitty  Lou  Hiobs,  Ckutified 

and  Placement  Manager. _ 

IIS  J. 
.Tde- 

Ckicago  Bnrean,  810  London  Gnaran- 
tee  and  Accident  Bnitding,  360  Nortk 
Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.,  State  4898;  Gloici 
A.  Biabduiiuic,  Editor;  Haiiy  K. 
Blacb.  Advertising  Representative, 
Phiiadeipkia  Bnrean,  1046  Commercial 
Tmst  Bw.j  IStk  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 
3,  Pa.,  TcL  RItnhsc  6-4582;  CbaileS 

W,  Pun.  Correspondent. _ 

Pacifie  Coast  Editor,  Cabpsiu,  Watson, 
Mills  Bnilding,  San  Francisco  4;  Tele- 

phone,  Sottcr  1393. _ 

Paci/ic  Coast  Advertising  Representative; 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Mills  Bnitding,  San 
Francisco  4;  Telephone.  Sutter  1393; 
and  408  Pershing  Square  Bnitding,  Los 
Aneeles  13;  Tdcphoiic.  Michigan  0921. 
Lemdon,  England,  atfiee;  Allau  Dila- 
roNS,  Manager;  Jack  Rsas,  Advertise¬ 
ment  Manager;  address  e/o  F,  W, 
Bridges,  Ltd.,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Lon- 

don,  HV2. _ _ 

SumaimoB  Ratts:  Br  man  payahle  in 
adeiBoet  United  States  and  Island  Pos¬ 
ts  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50; 


who  has  accepted  an  offer  to 
return  to  the  ^ovidence  (R.  I.) 
Jourtuil  where  he  was  employed 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Call. 

Walter  F.  Harrison,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  and  Freo  Jones,  state 
automobile  dealer,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  their  5,750- 
acre  ranch  in  Coalgate,  Okla. 
to  Dr.  H.  F.  Cody  of  Centra- 
homa,  Okla. 

Norman  Deuel,  who  joined 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
last  spring,  has  been  named 
city  editor.  He  was  a  former 
Moscow  correspondent  for 
United  Press. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
official  representative  of  the 
American  Football  Coaches,  is 
the  author  of  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  entitled,  "Big,  Bad 
Bulldog  from  Dixie,” 

John  Snure,  Jr.,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperman,  left  this 
week  for  Manila  where  he  will 
open  public  information  offices 
for  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission,  recently  -  created 
government  agency.  Edward  T. 
Wilcox,  rewrite  and  feature  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  took  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  join  Snure  as  first  as¬ 
sistant. 

Don  Law,  until  recently  fed¬ 
eral-circuit  courts  reporter. 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  Orangeburg  (S.  C.) 
Times-Oemocrat  as  city  editor. 
Dee  Rainwater  has  been  named 
woman's  editor.  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Cele  Roberts,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  to  become  wom¬ 
en's  editor  of  station  WORD, 
Spartanburg. 

Robert  W.  (Pete)  Lee  is  as¬ 
suming  duties  on  the  city  desk, 
San  Francisco  News,  during  a 
six-month  leave  of  absence 
granted  to  Brook  Clyde. 

Watford  Reed,  night  editor 
for  the  Portland  Ore.,  bureau 
of  International  News  Service, 
has  accepted  a  position  teaching 
three  classes  a  week  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Lewis  and  Clark  college 
in  addition  to  his  INS  duties. 

GEORim  White,  sports  editor, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  North  Texas  Duck  Hunters' 
Association,  which  he  helped  to 
organize. 

Henry  C.  (Hank)  Ruark,  of 
the  Boston  bureau.  United  Press, 
has  resigned  to  become  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Dailg  News. 

Lynn  F.  (Pindy)  Wagner, 
sports  editor,  Akjron  (O.)  Times- 
Press,  until  its  acquisition  by 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  has 
joined  the  Beacon-Journal  which 
will  feature  his  old  columns. 
“Lingo  of  the  Lanes,”  and 
"Lingo  of  the  Links.”  Wagner 
has  been  in  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  few  years. 

Lt.  Col.  Vincent  P.  Wilber, 
former  reporter,  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald,  and  later  attached  to 
the  Paris,  France,  bureau.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  awarded 
the  Liegion  of  Merit  by  the  War 
Department  for  his  work  in 
conducting  two  nation-wide 


demonstrations  of  airborne  war¬ 
fare  in  cooperation  with  the 
Treasury  department. 

DAvm  F.  Connors,  managing 
editor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  on  behalf  of  his 
newspaper  from  the  National 
Jewi^  Welfare  Board  for  war 
effort.  George  J.  McGuane  of 
the  Sun  has  been  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Basketball  Referees  Association. 
Leon  Lamoureau  of  the  Sun 
represented  the  Lowell  Snow- 
shoers  Association  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  N.  H.  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  Joe  Killeen  has  been 
put  on  special  football  duty  with 
the  sports  department.  Frank 
Sargent,  baseball  expert  for  the 
Sun,  was  the  chief  speaker  at 
a  veterans'  dinner  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Square,  Lowell  Club. 


Joseph.  J. 

Thorndike,  Jr., 

33,  was  recently 
appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
Life  magazine. 

He  is  one  of 
the  youngest  top 
magazine  edi¬ 
tors  in  the 
United  States, 
according  to  an 
anno  uncement 
from  Time,  Inc. 

Formerly  a 
writer  for  Time. 

Thorndike  help^  to  work  out 
the  original  plans  for  Life  and 
was  an  associate  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  before 
being  named  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion. 

Carmena  (Pete)  Freeman, 
formerly  a  general  news  report¬ 
er  for  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Oail]/  Press,  and  South  Bend 
.(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  Buse  Publi¬ 
cations,  a  string  of  fact  detec¬ 
tive  magazines. 


Thorndike 


W.  Holden  (Mike)  White,  one¬ 
time  general  assignment  report¬ 
er,  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  Euro¬ 
pean  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 


tions  for  American  Overseas 
Airlines. 

Amber  Eustus,  copy  girl,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  who  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  staff  members  to  a 
painting  expedition  in  Monterey, 
Calif.,  has  been  invited  to  ex¬ 
hibit  her  work  in  the  Lucien 
Lebaudt  Gallery,  San  Francisco. 
She  will  display  36  water  colors. 

Michael  Bradley  has  joined 
the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  news  staff. 

William  G.  Hanlon,  city  hall 
reporter,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  left  the  newspaper 
business  to  become  editor  of  a 
trade  magazine  for  the  Hudson 
automobile  company. 

William  Boyne,  court  report¬ 
er  for  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal,  has  left  to  resume  his 
studies  at  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Elliott  Hayes,  one-time  staff 
man  of  International  News 
Service  and  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  national  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer,  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  He  is  succeeding 
Vincent  C.  Neeson,  formerly  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  to  active  news¬ 
paper  work. 

William  J.  Moyer,  formerly 
with  the  public  relations  office 
of  United  Airlines,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Washington 
Star.  Before  going  into  aviation 
publicity  he  was  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  His  successor  with 
the  United  Airlines  is  Ted  Kel- 
ixMx:,  former  newspaperman. 

Edith  Hills  Coimuer,  former 
editor  of  the  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion,  Atlanta  Journal  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Journal  magazine,  has  been 
named  fashion  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

George  Vance,  a  fomer  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff,  Atlanta 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


A  Specially  ILLUSTRATED 
Feature  on  Manners 

Every  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  a  reminder  to  read¬ 
ers  on  modem  behavior 
for  young  and  old  .  .  . 
And  with  every  release  a 
sjpecially  posed  half-tone 
illustration.  The  sort  of 
feature  that  gives  you 
page  appearance  and 
reader  approval. 

For .  proofs  and  prices 
on  "The  Correct  Tning," 
by  Elinor  Ames,  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  teacher  and 
lecturer  on  manners — 

WRITE- 
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What  are  some  of  the  needs  which  most  concern  the  American  public 
today?  Obviously,  they  want  a  plentiful  supply  of  low>cost  products 
and  services.  But  they  want  more  than  that.  They  want  protection 
against  threats  to  their  living  standards  through  sickness,  accident, 
unemployment  and  old  age  . . .  They  want  industry  and  labor  to  work 
together.  They  want  small  business  and  new  business  given  every 
chance  and  encouragement.  They  want  leisure  and  the  means  to  enjoy 
it  healthfully  .  .  .  They  want  dignity,  self-respect  and  Jobs  in  which 
they  get  credit  for  what  they  do . . .  and  the  solutions  to  these  problems 
can  come  largely  from  American  businessmen. 


STANDARD  DIL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
SAYWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 

ESSO  USeAKH  USOMTOMES 


OKMnNC  me 

4mtrltm‘s  Ftrtmnt  Ptlnltnm  LatnrUtHti 


Control  room  operator  setting  lines  from  pitch  plant  pipe  still  at  the  Bayonne,  N.J.  Asphalt  Plant. 
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The  Repository 
In  Canton,  O., 
Promotes  Three 

Canton,  O.  —  Promotion  of 
three  men  to  top-ranking  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  was  an- 
nounced  this 
week  by  John 
D.  Raridan.  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor, 
on  behalf  of  the 
management  of 
Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Clayton  G. 
Horn  was  named 
editor-in-chief; 
Darrell  L.  Man- 
Hacn  associate 

editor;  and  Ed¬ 
mund  C  Hamilton,  managing 
editor. 

Mr.  Horn  has  been  the  Re¬ 
pository’s  managing  editor  since 
June,  ins.  A  native  of  Belle¬ 
vue,  O.,  he  joined  the  staff  in 
1828  aoon  after  graduation  from 


Hiimntim  Mansell 

Western  Reserve  University. 
After  four  years  as  a  sports 
writer,  he  was  made  assistant 
dty  editor,  telegraph  editor  and 
news  editor  in  turn 

In  1935  he  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  East  Liverpool 
Reviw,  also  a  publication  of  the 
Bruah-Moore  group,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Repositoiy. 

Mr.  Mansell  has  been  the  Re¬ 
pository's  chief  editorial  writer 
for  IS  years.  A  native  of  Ra¬ 
venna.  O.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Hiram  College,  he  joined  the 
Repository's  news  staff  in  Bfarch, 
19&,  after  serving  for  two  years 
as  a  reporter. 

Bir.  Hamilton  has  been  city 
editor  of  the  Repository  since 
August,  1936.  A  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  prior  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  Ft  Wayne  and 
Springfield,  O..  he  joined  the 
Repository  in  Blay.  1930,  serving 
in  turn  as  state  ^itor  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  prior  to  promotion 
to  city  editor. 

e 

Telegraph  Editors  Meet 

Ubbana,  Ill.  —  The  Illinois 
Associated  Pr^  Telegraph  Edi¬ 
tors'  Association,  organized  last 
March,  convened  here  Oct.  5-6 
with  representatives  from  25  AP 
member  newspapers.  Officers 
re-elected  were:  Glenn  D.  Whit¬ 
ney.  Joliet  Herald-Newt,  presi¬ 
dent;  Orian  Wesley  Metcalf,  Mt. 
Vernon  Regitter-Newt,  vice 
president,  and  Thomas  A.  Daf- 
fron,  Chicago  Sun,  sec.-treas. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 

Constitution,  has  rejoined  the 
copy  desk  after  an  absence  of 
several  months. 

George  Everette  Stratton, 
staff  artist,  Oakland  ( Calif.  > 
Post  Enquirer,  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence  to  make  a  tour  with  a 
USO  Camp  shows  unit.  He 
sketches  veterans'  portraits  and 
sends  his  original  to  USO  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  where 
photostats  are  forwarded  to  rel¬ 
atives. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  federal-cir¬ 
cuit  courts  reoorter  and  writer 
on  veterans'  affairs,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal.  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  with  the  news¬ 
paper  after  several  weeks  in 
Washington  where  he  served  as 
a  consultant  to  the  War  Assets 
Administration. 

Marguerite  Cook,  reporter, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  has 
returned  to  work  after  20 
months'  service  with  the  Wom¬ 
ens'  Army  Corps. 

William  J.  Fox  of  the  New 
York  bureau.  United  Press,  has 
been  named  night  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn. 
bureau,  U.  P. 

Harold  N.  Graves,  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bui- 
tetin,  has  returned  from  Paris 
where  he  was  covering  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Wendell  H.  Coltin,  former 
reporter,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  reportor- 
lal  staff  of  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette.  He 
formerly  was  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Netoburyport  (Mass.) 
Daily  Hews. 

Bernard  F.  Lancaster,  former 
reporter  Amesbury  (Mass.) 
Daily  Newt,  has  joined  the  sta'^ 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post 
Journal.  He  was  formerly 
county  editor,  then  executive 
editor,  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Newt  and  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 
Messenger. 

Frederick  Ybise  has  returned 
from  his  duties  with  the  Army 
In  Europe  to  rejoin  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  as  book  editor 
and  editorial  writer.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  the 
former  Countess  Sylvia  B^ya 
Reigensberc.  whom  he  married 
recently  in  Vienna. 

Jim  Abel,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  replacing  Dick 
Cloonan  who  joined  the  copy 
desk,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
Post.  Rachel  Kirk,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Press  after  several 
months  in  Washington.  Wil¬ 
liam  Engel,  former  reporter. 
Press,  has  been  made  director  of 
public  relations  for  Juniata  Col¬ 
lege,  HoUldaysburg,  Pa. 

Eugene  C.  Zack,  former  re¬ 
write  man,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Newt,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Film 
Group,  Inc.,  new  motion  picture 
enterprise  which  will  produce 
public  relations  and  educational 
films. 

W.  A.  S.  Douglas,  columnist. 


Chicago  Sun,  is  the  author  of 
“First  the  Crooners”  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  Esquire. 

Paul  Duncan,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  sportswriter,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  and  Associated 
Press  staff  member  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Sen.  Lister  Hill  in  Washington. 

Ralph  Daly  and  Jack  Scott, 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News 
Herald  have  joined  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun. 

August  Derleth,  nationally 
known  Wisconsin  author  who 
writes  book  reviews  for  the 
ModUon  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Quill  in  ceremony  at  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club  recently. 

Stanton  Fitzner,  formerly  of 
the  news  staff,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Braniff  International  Airways, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Robert  Overstreet  and  Jack 
Donahue  recently  joined  the 
editorial  staff,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  after  military  discharge. 

Grace  Calvin,  for  20  years 
in  the  society  department.  Press, 
has  resigned  as  society  editor. 

Nelson  Cullenward,  sports 
writer,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
won  tte  first  northern  Califor¬ 
nia  left-handed  golf  champion¬ 
ship. 

Morris  BImKirr  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman  has 
succMded  William  H.  Gardner 
as  editor  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Information  Service. 
Gardner  will  return  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post.  John  H.  Murphy,  former 
butiness  news  editor.  Post,  has 
joined  BIax  Jacobs,  former 
managing  editor.  Post,  in  pub¬ 
lic  relationa  work. 

Tom  Bradshaw,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff.  Associated  Press,  locally. 

J.  Kenneth  Beaver,  reporter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  and 
BIrs.  Beaver  recently  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

Victor  Turney,  former  proof¬ 
reader  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian,  and  now  editor,  Wakefield 
(Neb.)  Republican  and  Mrs. 
Turney  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Paul  H.  Strom,  assistant  state 
editor,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  and  Mrs.  Strom 
recently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  daughter, 

Eddie  Beachler,  reporter,  Pitts¬ 
burg  Press,  and  Mrs.  Beachler 
recently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son.  Roger  Skipp,  artist.  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Shipp,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son. 
George  Flegal,  photographer 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Flegal,  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Wedding  Bells 

Hal  Straight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and 
Lottie  Hampton,  former  cash¬ 
ier,  Sun,  recently. 

Jack  McKallag.\t,  editorial 
staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  and 
Janet  Lee  at  Methuen,  Mass., 
recently. 


If  the  EDITOR  HONORED 

at  the  Hugh  Harrison.  (Uit)  managing 
cently.  editor.  Davenport.  (la.)  Democrat 
irly  of  was  presented  with  a  scroU  of 
( Tex. )  appreciation  by  the  Kiwania  Club 
d  the  for  SO  years  of  sorviee  in  the 
ent  of  newspoper  profession  at  a  roeenl 
rways,  meeting.  Mr.  Harrison  has  been 
in  Davenport  all  of  this  period 
I  Jack  save  lor  a  few  early  years  with 
d  the  Denver  newspapers.  Presenta- 
(Tex.)  lion  was  made  by  David  N. 
urge.  Richardson,  laundry  owner,  and 
years  grandson  of  D.  N.  Richardson,  one 
^ess,  of  the  founders  of  the  Democrat 
Itor.  91  years  ago. 

sports 

Lawson  Letters  Are 
^on-  Given  to  Library 

Chicago — ^A  collection  of  150,- 
Austin  000  personal  and  business  letters 
in  has  written  and  received  by  the 
ARDNXR  late  Victor  F.  Lawson  during 
lity  of  his  half-century  as  publisher  of 
ervice.  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  have 
le  edi-  been  given  to  the  Newberry  Li- 
(Tex.)  brary  here  by  John  S.  Knight, 
former  publisher  of  the  News,  who  ac- 
it,  has  quired  them  when  he  purchased 
former  the  paper  two  years  ago. 

1  pub-  Stanley  B.  Pargellls,  librar¬ 
ian,  who  accepted  the  gift,  called 
gr  re.  the  collection  “perfectly  ex- 
pening  traordlnary”  In  its  size,  com- 
ewrite  pleteness  and  variety  of  sub- 
ocally  material.  “It  is  bound  to 
influence  future  books  on  many 
subjects  —  social  history,  adver- 
*'  *^7  tislng.  foreign  relations,  as  well 
luncea  gj  Chicago  and  the  newspaper 
business,  he  said. 

proof-  The  collection  includes  dupll- 
Tcoot^  cates  of  Lawson's  handwritten 
kefield  and  tyoewritten  letters  dated 
Mrs.  from  1876  to  1925.  Approxi- 
ed  the  mately  4,500  incoming  letters 
from  other  publishers  and  busi- 
t  state  nessmen  are  Included. 

Post-  ■ 

Charles  A.  Rook  Dies; 
Noted  News  Executive 

'.Pitts-  Los  Angeles.  —  Charles  A. 
ACHLER  Rook.  86.  president  and  editor- 
Irth  of  in-chief  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  Oisvatch  from  1902  to  1923,  died 
ly  an-  at  Lacanada.  Calif.,  Oct.  20.  He 
1  son.  had  been  a  director  and  member 
rapher  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
L,  an-  Associated  Press  and  long  was 
ighter.  prominent  in  Pennsylvania  and 
National  politics. 

Mr.  Rook  was  a  Presidential 
elector  in  1916,  a  Republican 
National  Convention  Delegate  In 
g  edi-  1908  and  1920,  and  was  Envoy 
in  and  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
cash-  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  that  country's  Independence 
litorlal  Centennial  in  1910. 

I,  and  His  son,  Charles  A.  Rook,  Jr., 
Mass.,  is  a  member  of  the  Lot  Angeles 
Timet  advertising  staff. 
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Vacation  fun  baginc  on  firainc 
built  by  PULLMAN-STANDARD 

It’s  reserration  time  for  winter  vacationa — for  accommoda- 
tiona  at  popular  reaorta  and  on  fine  traina.  Arrange  now  to 
go  when  you  want  to  go— regardleaa  of  weather — in  the 
utmoat  of  comfort. 

On  a  train,  you  can  take  all  the  luggage  you  want  .  .  . 
eat  and  aleep,  loaf  or  move  about,  when  you  feel  like  it . . . 
have  perfect  privacy,  or  viait  with  congenial  neighbora. 
Enjoy  the  acenery  at  eye  level,  without  the  diatraction  of 
traffic.  You’ll  reach  your  winter  playground  refreahed  and 
relaxed  when  you  travel  by  train. 

Make  your  train  reaervation  now.  If  it’a  on  a  atream- 
lined  car  built  by  Pullman-Standard,  you’ll  have  the  aafeat, 
moat  comfortable  trip  that  modem  tranaportation  afforda. 
Look  for  the  Pullman-Standard  nameplate  on  each  car. 


The  Pullman-Standard  bedroom  k  afavorite  among 
travelen.  It  haa  comfortable,  full-length  beda  Cor 
two  paaaengera;  concealed  toOet  facilitiea;  adjuat- 
able  heating,  lighting,  and  air  conditkming.  Sliding 
partition  opena  to  provide  a  apacioua  living  room 
for  daytime  recreation  for  four. 


SYNDICATES 

Social  Satire  Flows 
As  ‘Pufile’  Cavorts 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  QUESTION  of  why  Gene 

Ahern  selected  a  boarding 
house  as  the  locale  for  his 
"Judge  Puffle” 
and  his  earlier 
“Blajor  Hoople” 
was  answered 
for  E  fc  P  during 
Ahern’s  recent 
visit  to  New 
York  —  at  least 
three  times  and 
in  three  *ways. 

When  Ahem 
started  a  regular 
feature,  some¬ 
one  else  was 
drawing  a  kid 
comic,  another 
a  family  comic,  etc.,  he  said,  so 
his  syndicate  asked  him  “What 
do  you  know  about  boarding 
houses?" 


Ahem 


Tad  Dorgan  was  his  ideal 
and  used  lots  of  characters,  ran 
another  explanation,  and  a 
boarding  house  afforded  lots 
of  chance  for  characters. 

“If  I  got  sick  of  a  character," 
chuckled  Gene,  “why  I  could 
just  have  him  unable  to  pay  his 
rent  and  throw  him  out.” 

No  matter  the  reason — ^Ahern 
in  his  “Boom  and  Board”  for 
Kmc  Featubes  Syndicate  and 
in  the  earlier  “Our  Boarding 
House”  which  he  originated  for 
NEA  Sebvice,  created  characters 
which  have  become  American 
idiom; 

The  blowhard  Judge  Puffle 
( who  won  his  title  judging 
mincement  at  a  fair)  is  forever 
rebuilding  his  self-respect  with 
words,  and  circumstances  are  al¬ 
ways  tripping  him  up.  The 
characters  concern  themselves 
with  such  problems  as  making 
a  “touch”,  going  on  a  hunting 
trip  or  the  current  search  for  a 
cook  and  a  maid  of  all  work — 
all  of  it  good  social  satire. 


Formula  the  Same 
“The  formula  is  always  the 
same,"  declared  Gene  Ahern. 
“You  get  some  sort  of  little  gag 
for  story  angle.  Of  course.  I 
always  figure  my  end  first,”  he 
added,  citing  the  “guy  who  got 
all  his  characters  in  South 
America  and  in  a  mess  and  said 
‘to  hell  with  It!’  ” 

The  KFS  artist  starts  with  an 
idea  like  an  invention,  “half  nut¬ 
ty,  half  practical — ^like  a  tooth¬ 
brush  with  paste  in  the  handle. 
Or  if  a  guy  gets  in  the  tub  and 
gets  half  asphyxiated,  it  could 
be  a  guy  fixing  the  gas  pipes — 
It  might  happen.” 

Then  whenever  Ahern's  ideas 
slide  over  the  borderline  of 
sanity,  he  puts  them  in  his  extra 
Sunday  page,  ‘”rhe  Squirrel 
Cage,”  which  contains  ‘the 
sweepings  from  my  mental 
floor.” 

The  “Squirrel  Cage”  isn’t” 
just  nuts,’  Ahem  maintains.  “I 
like  the  way  the  little  characters 
walk  out  from  behind  rocks  and 
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I  get  thinking  it  isn’t  so  different 
from  the  way  we  live  now.” 

Ahem  got  his  art  training  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  where 
they  didn^t  give  him  much  hope 
for  an  artistic  career,  he  says. 

“I  spent  three  years  in  that 
revolving  door,”  he  put  it. 

“Everything  in  my  life  has  a 
screwball  angle,”  he  insists.  A 
piece  of  pie,  some  elevated  em¬ 
ploye’s  lunch,  ejected  him  from 
his  revolving  door  into  a  job 
at  NEA.  He  sat  on  the  pis  and 
when  the  owner  objected 
violently,  hit  him  one  and  lit 
out  for  the  Institute.  When  he 
arrived  out  of  breath,  he  had 
to  tell  his  story,  and  his  teacher 
enjoyed  the  laugh  so  much  he 
told  him  of  the  NEA  opening. 

He  didn’t  start  right  out  on  a 
comic  panel,  but  went  through 
the  routine  of  retouching  maps, 
weather  cuts,  etc.  He  looked' so 
young  that  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  gave  him  a  Brownie  and 
sent  him  out  to  get  a  picture  of 
tough  Ty  Cobb,  who  had  said 
what  he’d  do  to  the  next 
cameraman.  Cobb  took  him  for 
a  highschool  boy  and  posed. 
"Don’t  ask  me  for  a  raise.” 
exclaimed  his  boss  when  he 
brought  back  his  “scoop”  “I'm 
getting  you  a  season  pass.” 

Whenever  he  attempted  seri¬ 
ous  stuff,  his  bosses  found  it 
funny,  Ahern  explained  as  his 
reason  for  finally  adopting 
humor.  He  drew  “Our  Board¬ 
ing  House”  for  a  dozen  or  so 
years,  then  joined  King  in  the 
mid  ’30s  and  continued  in  the 
same  boarding  house  vein  in 
“Room  and  Board.”  which  he's 
been  doing  daily  and  Sunday 
since. 

Teenage  BuUseyes 

INSPIRATIONAL  examples  for 

teenagers  and  a  new  slant  on 
the  oddities  feature  have  been 
accomplished  by  Stookie  Alien 
in  his  six-a-week  two-column 
panel  for  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  titled  “Teen-Age 
Triumphs.”  A  collegiate  base¬ 
ball  and  football  player,  Allen 
graduated  to  sports  cartoons  for 
United  Press,  for  10  years  il¬ 
lustrated  for  Munsey  magazines 
and  was  drawing  “Heroes  of 
Democracy”  for  newspapers 
when  he  joined  the  Army.  His 
interest  in  youngsters  has 
produced  two  adventure  books. 
Allen  is  the  husband  of  AN's 
“Mopsy”  panel  creator,  Gladys 
Parker. 

Spanish  Budget 

ABOUT  30  Spanish-speaking 

newspapers  of  Latin  America 
are  getting  an  unusual  service 
through  United  Press;  agent  for 
NEA  Service  and  three  other 
Syndicates.  This  service  is  a 
Spanish  budget  selected  and 
translated  from  the  regular  NEA 
budget  service,  plus  very  oc¬ 


casional  special  features.  The 
budget  contains  telephoto  pic¬ 
tures,  feature  pictures,  illus¬ 
trated  news  feature  articles  of 
international  interest,  fashions, 
as  many  woman’s  page  articles 
as  possible,  motion  pictures 
items,  sports  and  science.  Al¬ 
ready  quite  popular  north  of 
Lima,  the  service  may  later 
be  built  up  by  more  materials 
and  articles  prepared  specially 
for  the  Latin  American  market. 

Early  to  Bed 

AFTER  just  about  three  years 
of  covering  Broadway  for  .AP 
Newsfeatures,  Jack  OBrian  has 
been  told  by  his  doctor  he  must 
get  to  bed  early — by  3.  a.  m.  or 
anyway.  4.  He  wrote  a  column 
about  it.  “The  peculiar  require¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaperman  as¬ 
signed  to  watch  the  insanities, 
inanities  and  occasional  im¬ 
portant  news  which  happens  in 
that  elastic  state  of  .mind 
called  Broadway  .  .  .  keeps  him 
on  edge,  a  broad  target  to  ulcers 
and  nervous  breakdowns,  as¬ 
signed  him  a  permanent  pallor 
lightly  referred  to  as  a  ‘night 
club  tan,’  and  in  a  good  many 
ways  works  distinctly  counter 
to  the  sort  of  existence  sug¬ 
gested  by,  for  instance.  Bernarr 
Macfadden." 

Notes  and  Personals 
BECAUSE  Elmore  Philpott, 
Canadian  columnist  and  news 
analyst,  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  his  Canadian  audience, 
the  Vancouver  Sun  Features 
Syndicate  has  purchased  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  and  is  offering  the 
liberal  column  to  newspapers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Canadian 
border.  Philpott’s  column,  a 
daily  feature,  has  appeared  on 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  edi¬ 
torial  page  for  several  years,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  dailies 
and  weeklies  .  .  .  Howard  Wood- 
worth,  several  years  in  the 
radio-telephoto  section  of  the 
Navy  before  joining  Acme 
Newspictures,  has  succeeded 
Richard  Gould  as  manager  of 
the  Acme  bureau  in  Seattle. 
Gould  has  transferred  to  the 
sales  office  in  Cleveiand.  Ken¬ 
neth  Gunn,  night  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  bureau,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
ager  in  Los  Angeies,  replacing 
Stanley  Troutman,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  photographic 
chief  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  at  UCLA. 
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**The  Voice 
of  Religion  ” 

P  RODUCES  news- 

features.  features  and 
photos  which  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  produce  a 
truly  attractive  week¬ 
end  church  page. 

These  carefully 

edited  services  for  the 
church  page  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  of  interest 
to  all  religious  faiths. 
They  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  religious 
leaders  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

A  ND,  above  all,  they 
will  capture  reader  in¬ 
terest  from  week  to 
week. 

We’ll  gladly  tend 
Mampime  and  gucfe 
rate$. 


Religious  News  Service 

II  311  Foarth  Ava.,  1 1 

I  Naw  York  U.  N.  Y.  jl 
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From  all  parts  of  the  country  Reg  Manning,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist,  receives  letters  and  cards,  from 
avid  readers,  blythely  assuming  he  is  one  of  them. 
Reg  is  often  believed  to  be  a  member  of  each  local 
newspaper  staff.  Manning's  down-to-earth  lively 
humor  is  so  easily  understood  and  enjoyed  that 
townspeople  from  every  state,  "rubbing  elbows" 
with  his  cartoons,  think  of  him  as  a  native  son.  This 
simple,  homey  talent  Reg  consistently  displays  in 
his  cartoons  has  endeared  him  to  his  followers . . . 
one  reason  why  over  80  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  keep  Reg  Manning  on  their  MUST  list. 


Cartoons 


from  Rome,  Italy  to  Paris,  Texas  are  capitalizing 
on  this  dynamic  seven-times-a-week  feature.  Manning's  innate  ability  to 
"talk"  to  folks  in  their  own  language 
is  your  assured  answer  of  immediate 

and  lasting  readat  response,  2  or  3  |J,;i|Ii|MdlJI|  lirjlTj: 
column  size  . . .  wire  or  write  for  proofs. 


"Wrong  Again,  , 

He  hails  from  Kansas 


PNOEHIX.  ARIZONA 

Or  iDqyireTkf  Bil!S>adK*l<-  Ik  Sale*  A|rnU  N«w  York.  N  Y 
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RADIO 


Program  Audit  Needed 
More  Than  Surveys 
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VIEW  'THE  FEMININE  ANGLE* 

Publish*!  Manhall  Flsld  and  dspartmsnt  hsads  hors  a  look  al  tho 
load  page  oi  tho  Chicago  Sun's  new  Women's  Section.  "The  Femi¬ 
nine  Angle,"  which  recently  made  its  debut.  Left  to  BighL  E.  Z. 
Dimitman,  managing  editor:  Publisher  Field;  Wallace  Brooks,  Adrer- 
lising  Keeton  Mary  Sharp,  editor  oi  the  Feminine  Angle. 


By  Jrary  WoOcmt 

BROADCASTEBS  indulged  In  n 

lot  of  self-ezsmination  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Chicago 
last  wodt,  and  that’s  supposed 
to  be  good  for  the  soul. 

It  would  be  a  shame  now,  if 
they  abandoned  the  introspect¬ 
ive  process  and  let  the  conclu- 
aions  of  "The  People  Look  at 
Radio"  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press)  lull  them  into 
a  false  sense  of  righteousness. 

According  to  the  Jacket,  Prof. 
Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Research  at 
Columbia  University  have  "pro¬ 
duced  a  fascinating  and  illumin¬ 
ating  book."  The  main  thesis, 
built  upon  the  survey  which  the 
University  of  Denver's  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  con¬ 
ducted  among  3,000  pei^ns,  is 
(bat  the  people  consider  radio 
is  doing  a  better  job  than  either 
the  newspapers  or  the  churches. 

People  Are  ’Satisfied' 

The  Denver  reports  were 
made  public  in  part  several 
months  ago  and  varying  conclu¬ 
sions  were  drasm.  Now  Profes¬ 
sor  Lazarsfeld  has  analyzed 
"the  score  ord"  and  reached  this 
general  finding:  "The  survey  has 
shown  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
paople  are,  by  and  large,  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  American  radio 
does  for  them." 

Among  other  things,  the  sur¬ 
vey  listed  23%  in  favor  of  ad- 
vmtlslng  on  the  radio  “because 
it  tells  me  about  the  things  I 
want  to  buy."  Some  41%  don't 
partleularly  mind  advertising 
because  It  "doesn’t  interfere  too 
much  with  my  enjovment  of 
the  program."  Another  26% 
don’t  like  commercials  but  will 
"nut  up  srith  them."  Only  7% 
objected  to  advertising  entirely, 
but  the  total  of  those  who  don’t 
pa^cularly  like  it  Is  74%. 

An  amazing  degree  of  public 
ignorance  about  ndio’s  relation 
to  the  government  emerged  tfom 
one  phase  of  the  questionnaire 
and  Professor  Lazvsfeld  com¬ 
ments  significantly,  “the  very 
groups  voho  listen  to  the  radio 
most  are  the  least  informed." 
Only  80%  of  the  cross-section 
said  they  knew  the  government 
had  something  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  radio  stations. 


Ochs  Story  on  Air 

The  fife  history  of  Adolph  S. 
Odw,  lot*  publisher  oi  the 
New  Tork  Times,  vriU  be  pres¬ 
ented  on  Ik*  radio  progrenn. 
"Cavalcade  el  America,"  on 
Meadoy,  Nov.  4.  at  8  p.  m.  over 
&e  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
(sm.  Playing  the  part  ol  Ochs 
win  be  the  aaolioa-piclnre  star, 
Bebeet  Tenng. 
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It  would  seem  that  such  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  sample 
opened  the  entire  survey  to 
question.  How  many,  for  in¬ 
stance.  know  what’s  advertising? 
Or  how  many  have  any  idea  of 
what  public  service  is? 

Professor  Lazarsfeld’s  final 
statement  that  “people  say  radio 
is  fine"  is  hardly  warranted  by 
the  data  in  this  survey,  and  the 
radio  industry  will  make  a  great 
mistake  to  use  such  findings  to 
combat  the  charges  laid  down 
in  black  and  white  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Blue  Book. 

Blue  Book  Argument 

A  paragraph  in  the  Blue  Book 
indictment  of  radio’s  over-com¬ 
mercialism  stands  repeating  here 
now:  Quote  ...  . 

"There  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  boundar¬ 
ies  of  program  service  are  the 
ultimate  Imundaries.  If  broad¬ 
casting  is  to  explore  new  fields, 
to  devise  new  types  of  programs 
for  the  American  listener,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sustaining  pro¬ 
gram  must  continue  as  a  means 
by  which  experimentation  and 
innovation  may  have  the  fullest 
scope,  undeterred  by  the  need 
for  immediate  financial  success 
or  the  imposition  on  writers 
of  restraints  deriving  from  the 
natural,  but  limiting,  preoccu¬ 
pations  of  the  advertisers.” 

Commissioner  Charles  V.  Den¬ 
ny,  Jr.  told  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  last  week, 
in  effect:  If  you  have  the  facts 
and  figures  to  disprove  the 
Blue  Book  picture  of  over-com¬ 
mercialism.  produce  them. 
(Blue  Book  data  is  based  on  a 
one-week  examination  of  a 
group  of  stations.) 

The  broadcasting  industry 
definitely  needs  to  establish  an 
audit  of  programming.  Some 
individual  stations  have  made  a 
start  Professor  Lazarsfeld  goes 
along  with  the  idea. 

Are  newspaper-affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  doing  a  better  Job  of 
public  service  than  others?  A 
year-round  audit  might  show  it 
Also  It  might  be  disclosed  that 
publishers  who  give  the  editors 
a  say  In  running  the  .station 
have  a  better  story  to  tell  and 
possibly  a  forceful  argument 
against  the  FCC  insistence,  in 
some  cases,  that  a  licensee  can’t 
be  a  publisher  and  a  broad¬ 
caster  at  the  same  time,  even 
though  he’s  the  same  person. 

Did  You  Say  “Morbid*? 

DO  PEOPLE  want  to  hear  more 

about  the  Nazi  hangings?  Mu¬ 
tual’s  Arthur  Gaeth,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  to  the  execu¬ 
tions,  will  know  the  answer 
soon.  He  has  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  fling  at  lecturing. 

One  of  the  worst  things  Mout 
the  assignment  he  drew  out  of 
a  bat,  Gaeth  told  this  writer. 


was  that  he  and  a  fellow  news¬ 
man,  Kingsbury  Smith  of  INS, 
had  to  sit  on  the  story  of  the 
year— Goering’s  suicide — for  six 
hours  while  the  bov.s  on  the 
outside  pressed  ^  edition  dead¬ 
lines,  rushed  off  leads  telling 
how  11  Nazis  went  to  their 
doom. 

"We  couldn’t  do  a  thing  about 
It;  we  were  being  held  incom¬ 
municado  untii  the  last  Nazi 
died  on  the  scaffold.’’  Gaeth 
said.  "In  fact,  the  two  Russian 
observers  walked  out  of  the 
pool  arrangement  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  .sore  at  having 
missed  their  deadlines." 

Gaeth’s  voice  broadcast  of  the 
executions  Is  being  made  on  an 
aluminum  disc  to  be  filed  as  a 
permanent  record  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives.  A  copy  Is 
also  being  presented  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  by  MBS. 

Because  of  Goer'nv.  Gaeth 
threw  away  reams  of  fill-in  copy 
he  had  prepared  and  then  wrote 
a  whole  new  story,  taking  great 
pains  to  avoid  bloody  sentences.. 
Pretty  generally,  he  said,  people 
commented  fayorablv.  But  there 
was  one  listener  who  criticized 
him  for  being  “morbid." 
e 

PfTDer  Reminds  Foes 
Of  Its  Righteous  Spirit 

HONOLUI.U — ^Raymond  S.  Coll, 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser.  went  on  the  radio  re¬ 
cently  to  de'end  the  paner 
against  a  union  boycott.  His 
three  columns  long  talk,  in  which 
he  branded  the  boycott  bv  sugar 
ami  marine  unions  as  Commu¬ 
nist-Fascist  technique  against  a 
free  press,  was  also  published. 

Mr.  Coll  set  forth  the  Adyer- 
tlser’s  policy  on  labor,  explain¬ 
ing  its  position  against  the 
union  shop,  and  proclaimed: 
"The  editorial  independence  of 
the  Advertiser  is  an  open  book. 
The  righteous  spirit  of  the  late 
L.  A.  Thurston  still  prevails 
through  his  son  and  successor 
as  publisher,  Lorrin  P.  Thur- 


Baltimore  Union 
Rejects  Guild  Tieup 

Baltimorz,  Md.  —  The  News 
Union  of  Baltimore,  a  free 
union  of  editorial  employes  of 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
American,  is  preparing  to  cele¬ 
brate  in  December  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  organization. 

For  the  first  time,  top  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  newspapers  will  be 
invited  guests  at  a  birthday 
dinner. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
unions  complete  freedom  by 
action  at  the  last  meeting  in 
rejecting  unanimously  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  affiliate  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  contract  has  always  con¬ 
tained  a  no  -  strike  -  no  -lockout 
clause.  Arbitration  is  provided 
for  any  possible  dispute,  and 
three  leading  citizens,  all  se¬ 
lected  by  agreement  between 
union  and  publisher,  are  ready 
to  function.  Their  services 
never  have  been  needed. 


Employe  Media  Need 
Changes,  Soys  Survey 

Chicago  —  Employe  publica¬ 
tions  which  devote  most  of  their 
space  to  social  comings-and- 
goings  and  idle  shop  talk,  have 
outlived  their  usefulness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  report  to 
employers  on  developments  in 
“media  for  Industrial  peace,” 
published  here  by  Newcomb  k 
Sammons,  management  con¬ 
sultants. 

The  need  today  is  for  better 
publications,  more  expertly  edit¬ 
ed.  which  “will  Interpret  com¬ 
pany  to  worker,”  it  states. 

Based  on  investigations 
launched  by  41  major  com¬ 
panies  into  effectiveness  of 
their  media,  Newcomb  k  Sam¬ 
mons  assert:  “The  personal 
chit-chat  item  has  developed 
perhaps  a  closer  intimacy 
among  employes,  but  no  greater 
intimacy  between  management 
knd  worker.” 
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RCA  Victor  “Eye  WUnes$“  tdeoMon  receiver  shown  above, 
gives  you  53  square  inches  of  picture  brittimoe. 


A  rmfmiw's  my  wimw  of  wry  piay—by  ToiorMoni 


You  feel  as  though  you  were  right  there  at 
the  game— when  you  see  it  through  RCA’s 
brilliant  television. 

Football  fans  as  far  as  250  miles  away 
from  the  stadium  have  enjoyed  watching 
many  of  the  big  games  this  fall  through 
NBC  telecasts.  And  football  fans  become 
television  fans  when  they  see  how  closely 
the  camera  follows  the  ball. 

At  the  game,  the  sensitive  RCA  Image 
Orthicon  television  camera  sees  every  line 
plimge,  kick,  pass  and  run.  It  may  be  a 
cloudy  day  or  the  sun  may  go  down  but 
you  still  enjoy  the  bright  sharpness  of  the 
RCA  Image  Orthicon  camera. 


On  the  screen  of  yoiur  RCA  Victor  home 
television  receiver  none  of  that  bright 
sharpness  is  lost.  For  after  you’ve  timed 
in  the  game,  the  new  RCA  Victor  “Eye 
Witness"  Picture  Synchronizer  automati¬ 
cally  “locks”  the  picture  in  tune  with  the 
sending  station— eliminates  any  distortion 
—assures  you  of  clearer,  steadier  pictures. 

For  television  at  its  best,  as  pioneered  at 
RCA  Laboratories,  you’ll  want  the  receiver 
that  features  the  most  famous  name  in  tele¬ 
vision  today— RCA  Victor. 

•  •  • 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20  ..  .  Listen  to  The 
RCA  Victor  Show,  Sundays,  2:00  P.  M.,  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time,  over  the  NBC  Network. 


RCA  liiMga  Oithicea  taUviiiwi 
camera- developed  at  RCA  L 
oratories- makes  close-ups  out 
long  shots.  It  enables  televisioi 
go  anywhere  by  freeing  it  from 
need  for  strong  lights  or  sunsh 
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Greatest 
in  Newspaper 
History! 

CIRCULATION 

7,412,383 

(average  Sept,  29 — Oct,  20  inclusive) 
Certified  by  A.  B.  C. 

BIQQEST  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  in  the  WORLD 
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Achievement 


Increased  sales  during 
last  four  weeks 
more  than 


900,000 

copies  a  week 
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CaBCULATION 

Estes  Warns  Against 
ABC  Grading  Readers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SOME  circulators  have  sensed 

a  (rowing  tendency  among 
advertising  agents  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
clulation  to  rate  or  grade  cir¬ 
culation,  thereby  evaluating 
the  worth  of  readers  as  to 
potential  buying  power  and  to 
classify  circulation  accordingly. 

While  there  is  no  thought 
among  responsible  newspaper 
circulation  managers  to  go  back 
to  the  practice  of  giving  returns, 
indiscriminate  bonuses,  prims 
and  other  forms  of  coverage 
stimulants,  there  is  a  decided 
feeling  that  ABC  should  stick 
to  its  original  purpose — ^to  verify 
claimed  circulation. 

Estes  Piscnsses  Pteblom 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  Wews  cir- 
culaUon  manager,  is  one  circu¬ 
lator  who  feels  that  advertisers 
can  be  assured  of  more  benefits 
than  the  adoption  of  any  ABC 
function  that  would  f^  far 
short  of  any  improvement  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  circulation 
studies  and  reader  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Discussing  the  problems  of 
ABC  evaluating  'the  worth  of 
readers,  Estes  commented  as 
follows; 

"When  the  buyer  of  adver¬ 
tising  space,  relying  upon  the 
only  yard-stick  available  to 
him — audit  statements  and  re¬ 
ports — selects  a  daily  newspaper 
medium,  he  has  just  bought 
some  front  porches,  city  streets, 
automobiles  and  subways.  The 
coverage  figure  represents 
‘people’  in  city  zone,  surburban 
area,  etc.  Just  what  kind  of 
people —  poor,  wealthy,  high 
or  low  buying  potential  is  hid¬ 
den  from  view.  Cold  printed 
figures  look  alike.  The  totals 
merely  tell  the  advertiser  or 
agency  that  so  many  readers 
were  averaged  for  a  given 
period. 

"Unfortunately  for  the  space 
buyer,  it  is  not  possible  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  quall^  of  circulation 
by  italic  numerals  or  light  and 
darkface  figures.  Only  indi¬ 
vidual  drculation  managers  and 
their  distributing  forces  can  be 
the  judge  of  the  value  of  their 
drculation  coverage. 

Newspaper  Respeaaibililr 

'There  has  been  a  growing 
belief  that  the  ABC  should 
diow  in  some  manner  the  quality 
of  circulations.  Even  if  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  to 
designate  such  information,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  field 
auditors  to  develop  it  They 
would  have  to  reqr  upon  cir¬ 
culation  men  and  local  maps,  if 
these  auditors  had  the  time  to 
qtend  in  search  of  this  ex¬ 
traneous  information. 

"The  newspapers  themselves 
are  the  only  determining  fac¬ 
tors  vdio  can  pledge  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons  this  protection 
against  mass  coverage,  low-buy- 
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ing  patrons  and  readers  pro¬ 
cured  for  an  indefinite  period 
through  prizes,  contests  and 
other  forms  of  stimulated  cir¬ 
culation. 

“Only  the  manufacturer  of  a 
product  can  possibly  know  the 
value  of  the  thing  he  makes 
and  offers  for  sale;  for  only  he 
is  able  to  hang  an  accurately 
computed  price  tag  on  the  thing 
he  offers  the  public. 

“The  manner  in  which  the 
publishers  of  the  nation  recog¬ 
nized  the  absolute  need  for  a 
self-imposed  program  under  gov¬ 
ernment  sponsorship  to  regmate 
the  use  of  newsprint  in  crucial 
war  days,  wrote  a  challenging 
chapter  in  American  journalism 
and  furnished  a  biting  indict¬ 
ment  against  forces  that  moved 
toward  socialized  government 
and  industry. 

"Despite  the  all  powerful  arm 
of  Limitation  Order  No.  240  in 
the  War  Production  Board's 
program  to  guide  our  war  ef¬ 
forts,  no  decree  or  directive 
was  ever  aimed  toward  man¬ 
dating  the  manner  in  which 
newspapers  fabricate  their  own 
programs  to  suit  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  operations. 

Avoid  T.eosa'  PracUees 

"In  the  restricted  use  of  news¬ 
print,  the  reader  and  the  adver- 
t'spd  were  hand  maidens  in  an 
awkward  trek  down  a  path  be¬ 
set  with  sacrifices  of  prestige 
and  financ'al  revenue.  There 
seems  nothing  in  the  picture 
today  to  indicate  an  early  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  publi^ing 
corditinns. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
it  is  honed  that  the  newsnaper 
publishers  will  encourage.  If  not 
absolutely  dictate,  a  policy  of 
procuring  and  maintaining  cir¬ 
culation  based  unon  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  reading  public  and 
the  users  of  advertising  space; 
that  in  the  distribution  of  pews- 
paners,  the  resumption  of  loose 
and  uneconomic  practices  such 
as  returns,  sampling  and  cir¬ 
culating  stimulants,  be  out¬ 
lawed. 

"The  readers  of  newspapers 
are  paying  today  more  money 
than  ever  before.  If  our  sub- 
srrihers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
what  thev  read,  we  as  sales¬ 
men  and  distributors  can  afford 
to  be  more  choosy  in  selecting 
such  readers.” 

P«<r»nt  btereoses 

SOME  recent  price  Incresses: 

New  Orleans  Item,  20e  to  2Sc 
weekly;  Times  -  Picayune  and 
States.  20c  to  2Sc  for  weekday 
subscriptions,  28c  to  35c  for  sub¬ 
scribers  taking  either  paper  tcith 
Sunday  edition. 

Milutaufcee  Sunday  Sentinel, 
lOc  to  ISc;  weekly  carrier  de¬ 
livery  from  18c  to  SOc. 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus, 
outside  of  primary  trade  area. 


now  90c  month  and  $10  a  year 
in  the  state,  $1  a  month,  $11  a 
year  outside  of  state. 

Nashnitle  Tennessean,  daily 
and  Sunday,  SOc  to  35c  a  week, 
Sundays,  10c  to  15c  per  copy. 
Combing  Tennessean  -  Banner 
Sundays,  50c  to  60c  weekly  in 
both  daily  and  Sunday  Tennes¬ 
sean  combination  and  Banner 
and  Sunday  Tennessean. 

Atlanta  Constitution  and  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  daily  and  Sunday 
to  35c  a  week,  Sundays  to  15c, 
daily  per  week  to  SOc. 

Batavia  (N.  Y.>  Daily  News, 
4c  to  5c.  weekly  25c. 

Ohio  State  Journal.  Columbus, 
20c  to  24c  weekly  for  home  de¬ 
livery. 

Memphis  Press  -  Scimitar,  to 
25c  weekly. 

Columbus  (Ca.)  Ledger  and 
Columbus  Enquirer,  SOc  to  35c 
weekly;  Sunday  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer,  lOc  to  15c. 

Macon  (Ca.>  News  and  Macon 
Telegraph,  SOc  to  3Sc  weekly. 
Sundays,  10c  to  15c. 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  SOc  to 
35c  weekly. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal,  25c  to  SOc 
for  dally  and  Sunday,  20c  to  25c 
a  week  for  daily  only. 

Birmingham  (AlaJ  Post,  20c 
to  25c  toeekly. 

Bergen  Evening  Record.  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J..  4c  to  5c  per  copy. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Amer- 
iean,  Sunday.  12c  to  15c. 

■ 

Milwaukee  Jouraol 
Gets  More  Paper 

Hilwaukke,  Wis.  —  Through 
purchase  of  a  40%  interest  in 
the  Peavey  Paper  Mills,  Inc.. 
Ladysmith,  Wis.,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  signed  a  two-year 
contract,  with  option  to  renew, 
for  6,000  tons  annually  of  news¬ 
print  to  supplement  its  tonnage 
obtained  from  Great  Lakes 
Paoer  Co. 

The  Peavey  mill  is  convert¬ 
ing  one  of  its  paper-making  ma¬ 
chines  to  newsprint  to  supply 
the  6,000  tons.  The  arronee.. 
ment,  however,  does  not  disturb 
the  company’s  relations  with  its 
regular  customers  in  the  spe¬ 
cialty  field. 

The  contract  with  the  Peavey 
company  is  for  newsprint  at  the 
OPA  ceiling  price  or  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  print  paper,  which 
ever  prevails  during  the  life 
of  the  contract,  Irwin  Maier, 
Journal  publisher,  told  E&P. 
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ACA  Meeting 
Set  for  TorontOg 
Nov.  13  to  15 

Tobonto,  Ont. — ^Arrangements 
for  the  32nd  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  here 
Nov.  13-15,  have  been  completed, 
according  to  Athol  McQuarrie, 
managing  director. 

“This  will  be  our  first  real 
peacetime  convention  since  1938 
and  advertising  executives  from 
coast  to  coast  have  already  noti¬ 
fied  us  of  their  plans  to  attend," 
Mr.  McQuarrie  said.  “The 
theme  of  some  of  our  discussions 
will  be  what  the  advertising 
profession  can  do  to  help  Can¬ 
ada  and  Canadians  through  the 
period  of  reconversion  which 
we  are  now  in." 

Speakers  Named 

The  ACA  was  formed  during 
World  War  1,  promotes  "a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  protection  afforded 
the  general  public  by  the  use  of 
trade-marked  and  branded 
goods"  and  to  improve  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  advertising  practice. 

Prominent  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Including 
Vernon  D.  Beatty,  Chicago;  Miss 
Marion  Leigh,  New  York;  Henry 
Abt,  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
New  York,  and  Byrne  Hope 
Sanders,  Ottawa,  will  address 
the  delegates. 

President  of  the  ACA  is  L. 
E.  Pheimer, 
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ea$  for  Ae  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


"Cat*  and  Owl*  Saa  Bettar  at  Nidht  than  Day” 
No  animal  can  see  better  in  the  dark  than  in  the 
light.  However,  cats  and  owls  can  see  better  than 
human  beings  when  it  is  dusk  or  almost  dark, 
because  their  pupils  are  capable  of  greater  ex¬ 
pansion,  thus  ad^tting  available  light. 


“Presarvativ**  Eaap  Canned  Food*  Safa" 
This  popular  explanation  of  why  they  keep  is 
untrue.  Canned  foods  keep  because  they  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  the  spoilage  organisms 
have  been  destroyed  by  beat. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  ...  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  fialse 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  9 

New  York  •  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 

NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 
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PROMOTION 

Direct  Mail  Cited 
As  Promotion  Tool 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  FACT  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  that  newspapers  are 
heavy  investors  in  direct  mail 
advertising.  For  this  reason 
alone  the  medium  and  its  tech¬ 
niques  deserve  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  ordinarily  get 
from  the  average  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
special  moment  that  the  Colam- 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  has  been 
named  by  the  Direct  Hail  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  as  one  of 
the  SO  direct  mail  leaders  for 
1946. 

Sold  Sunday  Magasine 

The  Dispatch  won  its  award 
for  a  series  of  six  mailing  pieces. 
These  were  mailed,  in  a  short, 
intensive  campaign  to  sell  the 
paper’s  Sunday  Magazine  as  an 
advertising  medium,  at  10-day 
intervals  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust. 

A  trade  paper  campaign 
stressing  the  importance  of  the 
"local  touch”  as  an  editorial 
excellence  and  an  advertising 
advantage  of  the  magazine  was 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
continues.  t 

The  six  mailing  pieces  were 
simple  in  conception.  Each  il¬ 
lustrated  how  a  single  feature 
of  the  magazine  “builds  reader- 
ship.”  Femininity.  culture, 
beauty  and  color,  dignity,  the 
local  touch,  and  exciting  copy 
were  the  six  features  chosen. 
Reduced  facsimile  pages  from 
the  magazine,  tipped  in,  made 
the  illustrations  specific.  Copy 
was  brief  and  pointed. 

The  series  was  mailed  to  a 
list  of  2,150  local  and  national 
advertisers  at  a  total  cost  for 
the  campaign  of  $2,330,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Promotion  Director  Ra¬ 
mon  S.  Cram,  who  devised  the 
effort.  “Results.”  he  says, 
“have  been  astonishing.  Many 
inquiries  have  been  received. 
An  Increased  amount  of  space 
is  being  sold  each  week.” 

Credit  for  the  copy  goes  to 
Cram’s  assistant,  Melvin  E. 
Tharp.  The  art  work,  done 
with  restraint,  was  by  Leon 
Moore. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Leslie  Davis,  special  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  one  of  the  best  direct 
mail  practitioners  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  was  one  of  the 
DHAA  judges  for  this  year’s 
competition, 

Rocning  Whisper 

SOBCE  time  ago  we  reported 

publication  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gaiette  of  a  booklet  re¬ 
printing  some  of  James  Met¬ 
calfe’s  verses  from  the  paper, 
suggesting  it  was  something 
readers  would  like.  Well,  the 
Post  ■  Gazette  announced  the 
booklet  in  a  couple  of  small 
ads  in  the  paper — and  here’s 
what  happen^: 
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In  10  days,  11,391  booklets 
were  handed  out  to  readers  who 
asked  for  them.  The  booklet 
went  back  on  the  press  twice. 
To  date,  six  weeks  after  publi¬ 
cation,  19,489  have  been  handed 
out — and  requests  continue  to 
pile  in  every  day. 

That’s  something  to  tell  con¬ 
test-curious  or  premium-curious 
advertisers  who  want  to  know 
how  do  newspapers  pull  for  this 
kind  of  appeal.  Nor  is  that  all. 
Just  about  the  same  time,  the 
Post-Gazette  reprinted  the  GI 
terminal  leave  pay  form  before 
the  official  forms  got  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  They  announced  this  in 
a  brief  news  story  in  the  paper, 
inviting  GI’s  to  come  and  get 
them. 

Well,  here’s  what  happened 
with  them:  in  the  first  20  min¬ 
utes  of  the  paper’s  business  day. 
3,030  GI’s  came  by  to  pick  up 
the  forms,  by  5  p.m..  5,500  had 
come  by.  Next  day,  there  were 
6,321  requests  in  tiie  mail.  In 
three  days,  19,818  forms  had 
been  distributed. 

So  now  the  Post-Gazette  mails 
out  a  folder  reporting  how  a 
couple  of  whispers  turned  into 
a  roar,  or  how  lightning  struck 
twice,  and  in  the  same  place. 
It’s  a  neat  job,  the  kind  of  job 
more  newspapers  ought  to  do 
more  of. 

And  before  we  leave  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  one  other  promotional 
enterprise  of  the  Post-Gazette 
deserves  mention.  That’s  the 
ad  the  paper  ran  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  that  business  was  still  going 
strong  despite  the  city’s  crip¬ 
pling  strike.  ’The  figures  on  the 
city’s  industrial  activity  despite 
the  strike  were  most  impressive. 

Ih  the  Bag 

WATCH  the  papers  for  three 

ads  being  released  by  the 
Metropolitan  Group.  Each  one’s 
a  honey,  right  out  of  Walter 
Weir’s  hive.  One  shows  a  guy 
reading  the  comics  with  a 


Scott 

Ink  Distribntion 


gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — ^Better  printing 
— ^Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

SmmI  Cmttimg 

Walter  Scett  ft  Ce. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


straight  face.  “Why  isn’t  the 
man  laughing?”  is  the  question¬ 
ing  headline.  Copy  tells  why, 
and  it’s  smart.  Because  the 
comics  today  aren’t  all  belly- 
laughs.  “Today’s  comics  are  en¬ 
tertaining  fiction  in  picture 
form.”  Another  makes  clever 
eye-catchina  use  of  medical- 
chart  drawings  of  the  human 
body  and  its  parts  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  keeps  an 
advertisement  healthy?”  Third 
ad,  addressed  to  the  automobile 
industry,  will  use  color  in  De¬ 
troit  papers,  so  far  as  we  know 
the  first  use  of  color  in  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  newspaper 
advertising. 

It’s  three  times  as  large  as 
Wisconsin’s  cheese  industry. 
It’s  three  times  as  large  as  Wis¬ 
consin’s  beer  industry.  It’s  Wis¬ 
consin’s  $150,000,000  apparel  in¬ 
dustry.  You  can  thank  a  self- 
mailer  from  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  the  interesting  bit  of 
market  information,  which  you 
probably  didn’t  know  until  now. 
*  *  *  In  Toledo,  the  Blade  has 
published  a  pocket-size  grocery 
route  list  which  just  about 
wraps  up  all  the  information 
about  grocery  distribution  in 
that  city.  An  excellent  job  of 
this  kind,  one  of  the  best  we’ve 
ever  seen. 

From  the  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  two  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  studies  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  brand  preference  type, 
one  covering  Baltimore,  the 
other  Washington.  Both  were 
done  by  the  Research  Company 
of  America.  Another,  covering 
Philadelphia,  is  on  the  way. 
m 

Heads  Detroit  AANR 

Detboit— John  D.  Burke.  De¬ 
troit  resident  manager  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Other  newly-elected  of¬ 
ficers  are  James  B.  Jones,  local 
manager  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  vicepresident; 
Richard  Healy,  of  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  secretary;  Rob¬ 
ert  Crooks,  of  Allen  Klapp  Co., 
treasurer,  and  Wally  Bates,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  C.  H.  Stevens, 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker 
Co.,  directors. 


lead 


Half-Page  of  Jive.  Etc. 
TEEN-AGERS’  talk,  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  current  events,  latest 
phonograph  record  finds,  fash¬ 
ion  fads  and  hobbies  contribute 
to  a  new  half-page  in  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  Copy  is  written  by 
high  school  pupils. 

Catering  to  Schools 
FURTHERING  goodwill  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  newsp^er 
and  schools,  the  Journal  Car¬ 
rier,  publication  for  carriers  ‘ 
and  distributors  of  the  Atlanta  i 
(Ga.)  Journal,  has  inaugurated 
a  series  of  picture  stories  on 
the  city’s  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  contribute 
articles  and  pictures  of  school 
personalities. 

Outstanding  Athlete 
HOWARD  BRODIE,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  artist, 
presents  his  weekly  drawing  of 
the  outstanding  high  school 
athlete  to  the  youth  after  if  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  paper.  Selection 
is  made  by  the  sports  staff.; 

lor  Snow  Guessers 
THE  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  is 
conducting  a  First  Snow¬ 
guessing  contest  for  the  third 
year.  The  first  year  the  win¬ 
ner  received  an  almanac;  the 
second  year,  a  bathing  suit. 
This  year’s  prize  has  not  been 
announced. 

Shop  Early 

“DEAR  SANTA  CLAUS  ”  Irtter- 
heads  have  been  printed  in 
red  and  green  by  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Journal  for  free 
distribution  to  children.  They 
are  given  away  in  stores  and 
theaters.  One  theater  put  in 
an  early  order  for  25,000. 
a 

Named  to  Represent 

Bogner  &  Martin  have  been 
appointed  national  representa 
tives  for  the  Bridgeport  ( Conn. ) 
Herald,  Sunday  paper,  effective 
Nov.  1. 


"DO  YOU  KNOW  .  . 

Where  you  can  obtain  maintenance  and  repair 
service  tor  your  press? 

Where  you  can  solve  your  employment  prob-' 
lem? 

Where  you  can  get  information  and  sound 
advice  on  buying  or  selling  newspapers? 

Where  you  can  find  a  feature  diat  will 
•TAKE”? 

Where  newspapermen  can  have  dieir  articles 
and  fiction  marketed? 

FEND  THESE  AND  OTHER  ANSWERS  TO 
YOUR  CONSTANT  NEEDS  IN  THE  CLAS-  ‘ 
SIFIED  COLUMNS  OF  EDITOR  &  PUB-* 
LISHER. 


IDitQR  A  PUILISHIRfer  Nevtaibar  2, 


Why  some  things  get  better  all  the  time 


Take  the  modern  electric  light  bulb,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Its  parts  were  born  in  heat  as  high  as  6,000°  F. 
...  in  cold  as  low  as  300°  below  zero  . . .  under  crush¬ 
ing  pressure  as  great  as  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Only  in  these  extremes  of  heat,  cold  and  pressure 
did  nature  yield  the  metal  tungsten  for  the  shining 
filament . . .  argon,  the  colorless  gas  that  fills  the  bulb 
. . .  and  the  plastic  that  permanently  seals  the  glass 
to  the  metal  stem.  And  it  is  because 
of  such  materials  that  light  bulbs 
today  are  better  than  ever  before. 

The  steady  improvement  of  the 
electric  light  bulb  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  history  repeating  itself.  For  man  has  always 
had  to  have  better  materials  before  he  could  make 
better  things. 


Producing  better  materials  for  the  use  of  industry 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  work  of  Union 
Carbide. 

Basic  knowledge  and  persistent  research  are  re¬ 
quired,  partieularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  en¬ 
gineering.  Working  with  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  with  vacuums  and  great  pressures.  Units  of  UCC 
now  separate  or  rambine  nearly  one-half  of  the  many 
elements  of  the  earth. 

TTnion  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 
- QH3 - 

Products  tf  Divisions  and  Units  indude— 

ALLOYS  AND  METALS  •  CHEMICALS  •  PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES,  CARBONS,  AND  BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL  CASES  AND  CARBIDE 


Book  Recalls 
Newsprint  at 
$360  a  Ton 

Hie  ftory  of  the  first  100 
yeera  of  Perkins-Goodwin  Co., 
worldwide  paper  sales  agents,  is 
told  in  a  book  which  tte  firm 
has  just  had  puhlished  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  its  centennial 
and  the  90th  anniversary  of 
Louis  Calder’s  service  to  the 
company. 

The  event  itself  was  marked 
several  months  ago  with  a  ju- 
Wee  dinner  in  New  York  City. 
The  book  opens  with  a  chs^tter 
on  "Growing  Pains  of  an  In¬ 
dustry,”  in  which  is  recounted 
the  b^nnings  of  the  Perkins- 
Goodwin  firm  by  Coe  S.  Buch¬ 
anan  in  1846. 

The  firm’s  role  in  helping  to 
establish  the  Southland  Mills 
at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  is  related  in 
the  running  story,  and  a  para¬ 
graph  is  devoted  to  the  news¬ 
print  crisis  which  harassed  pub¬ 
lishers  just  before  World  War  I. 

"Early  in  1917,”  it  is  re¬ 
called,  “there  was  an  acute 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
pulp.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  curtailed  features  and 
news  and  limited  their  runs. 
When  the  price  of  groundwood 
pulp,  starting  at  $20  a  ton,  be¬ 
gan  to  climb,  Eugene  Crowe, 
who  was  elected  vicepresident 
of  Perkins-Goodwin  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1908,  made  a  bet  with  John 
Duf^  that  tte  price  would  go 
up  to  $100.  Groundwood  pulp 
went  up  to  $145  a  ton,  and  news¬ 
print  paper  sold  as  high  as 
$380  per  ton.” 

Mr.  Calder  became  president 
of  the  firm  in  January,  1922. 
just  25  years  after  joining  the 
company  as  an  office  boy. 

“As  we  look  back  over  the 
road,”  he  writes,  "it  becomes 
all  too  clear  that  the  sellers’ 
market  of  today  can  only  be 
evaluated  in  relation  to  the 
buyers’  market  of  yesterday;  it 
has  always  been  ‘Feast  or 
Famine’  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
business. 

“Developments  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  have  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  new  forms  of 
communication  have  not  re¬ 
placed,  but  rather  increased  the 
use  of  paper.  We  in  Perkins- 
Goodwin  expect  the  making  and 
marketing  of  pulp  and  paper 
to  change  more  sharply  and  to 
grow  more  rapidly  during  the 
next  100  years  than  it  1^  in 
the  past,  and  we  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  these  changes.” 
a 

Stock  Sold  to  Employes 
Of  Belleville  Advocate 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Evans,  president  of 
the  Belleville,  Ill.  Advocate 
Printing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Belleoille  Daily  Advo¬ 
cate,  sold  and  transferred  the 
controlling  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Miss  Anna  L.  Stolle. 
general  manager,  and  Cyril  A. 
Arnold,  business  manager. 

’The  transaction  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  long  established 
plans  of  Mrs.  Evans  for  an  em¬ 
ploye  organization  as  a  mem¬ 
orial  to  her  late  husband,  for¬ 
mer  publidier  of  the  Advocate. 
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Aid  Employe  Education  a'^iS®*whereV^tt^^-  Industry  Edition 

Lomsvnu,  Ky.  —  One  hun-  pany  is  financing  haU  the  ex-  The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
area  employes  of  the  Courier-  pense  involved  for  such  instruC”  Tribune  recently  featimd  a  24. 
JoumM  and  L<wisoilie  Timet  tlon.  Employes  who  are  en-  page  rotogravure  section  d^ 
have  been  enrolled  in  classes  rolling  for  ^e  courses  come  voted  to  industry,  stressini 
in  the  Division  of  Adult  Educa-  from  all  d^>artment5.  power  ai^  steel. 
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She  iMtami  lUeralib 

Notional  Repretentotivet 
STORY,  BROOKS  ft  FINLEY 

V"eREATEII  MIAMI 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  $ 

S  MARKEr*  $ 


From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  spontaneous 
letters  come  from  gratified  advertisers  in  the 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  The  following 
significant  statement  is  typical:  “Our  records 
show  that  apace  in  the  Monitor  has  consist¬ 
ently  brought  us  not  only  more  inquiries  at 
lower  coat  than  any  other  publication  on  our 
list,  but  has  also  brought  us  more  actual 
accounts.” 

Such  plain  talk  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  pulling  power  of  this  great 
international  daily  newspaper.  The  loyalty 
of  MONITOR  leaders  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  demonstrated  as  exceptional. 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  ATenne 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenae 
DETROIT:  }*101  Genenl  Motors  BuUdioc 
MIAMI:  1259  losnlMm  Boildinc 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnot  Street 
SAN  FRANaSCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Gruid  ATeoue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinoer  Bnildios 
PARIS:  56  Hobours  Seiat  Honore 
LONDON,  W.  l:  21*25  Shefmbory  AeeoM 
GENEVA:  28  Roe  dn  Ceodcter 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  SccMt 


They  have  learned  through  experience  that 
they  can  rely  upon  what  they  read  in  the 
MONITOR,  whether  it  be  in  the  news  columns  or 
in  the  advertisements.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  MONITOR  readers  have  far  better  than 
average  ability  to  buy. 

There  is  one  best  way  to  reach  this  impor¬ 
tant  consumer  group  with  iull  effectiveness 
and  that  is  through  regular  advertising  in  the 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  You  may  obtain 
complete  information  about  the  monitor 
MARKET  at  our  nearest  branch  office.  —  the 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  16,  Maas. 


^'"Christian 
SCI  KNCE 
M()\it()i\ 

An  /  n  f  c  r  n  a  f  /  o  n  a  /  Daily  N  C  i  p  c  r 
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Promotes  Continuity 
Via  ‘Packaged  Shows’ 


Brothers  Kelly 
Meet  in  Miami 


A  NEW  adaptation  of  familiar 

editorial  ideas  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  provide  interest,  ep- 
p^  and  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Behind  it  is  one  Irving 
Levy,  better  known  as  “Ving,” 
New  York  advertising  cartoon¬ 
ist,  copjrwriter,  idea  man,  and 
signer  of  bright  panels  on  many 
well-advertis^  products. 

Borrowing  a  term  from  radio. 
Levy  has  named  his  new 
scheme  "Packaged  Shows  in 
Print"  ( never  forgetting  to 
italicize  that  last  word). 

Reduced  to  a  simple  outline. 
Levy’s  plan,  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  old  but  already  under¬ 
going  newspaper  tests  by  na¬ 
tional  advertiMrs  of  mass-dis¬ 
tributed  products,  stresses  these 
points; 

1.  Humor  (“the  secret  of  high 
readership  and  consumer  accep¬ 
tance”). 

2.  Combined  cartoon  and  edi¬ 
torial  technique. 

3.  Continuity,  with  minimum 
schedules  of  13  weeks. 

4.  Original  features,  designed 
and  built  to  the  needs  of  the 
product 

Uses  Inquiring  Photog 

Several  “packaged  shows”  for 
newspaper  use  have  already 
been  produqed  by  Levy.  One 
adapts  the  “Inquiring  Photog¬ 
rapher"  technique.  -  Using  ac¬ 
tual  photographjs  and  text,  the 
13-week  set  of  columns  retains 
a  consistently  humorous  style. 
The  photos  themselves  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  so  that  they  give 
the  effect  of  cartooning  and  still 
have  tte  stamp  of  fact  on  them. 
Tile  opinions  of  the  interviewees 
(five  in  eadi  colvunn)  are  curi¬ 
ous  observations  on  everyday 
situations,  leading  into  plugs 
for  the  product. 

Another  Idea,  capitalizing  on 
the  reader  interest  in  stories 
about  local  people,  uses  the 
neighborly  editorial  style  of  the 
country  weekly  in  language, 
typography,  and  story  content. 
The  product  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  “news”  item,  which  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  cartoon. 

Both  these  techniques  are  be¬ 
ing  tested,  the  first  by  a  food 
pioneer,  the  second  by  a  candy 
manufacturer. 

Although  humor  in  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  Levy’s  metier  for 
more  than  a  decade,  he  isn’t 
bullish  on  the  subject  In  push¬ 
ing  the  editorial  idea,  he  says, 
he  tries  always  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  techniques  that  have 
proven  successful  in  non-adver¬ 
tising  use. 

b  preparation  Is  a  series  of 
ads  designed  for  children’s 
pages,  with  anagrams,  rebuses, 
picture  cutouts,  etc. 

"If  you  want  to  reach  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  consumers,” 
Levy  reasons,  “why  not  give 
them  the  kind  of  thing  you 
know  they  want.  These  puzzle 
ads,  for  instance,  will  not  only 
attract  the  attention  of  children 
to  a  message  for  a  cereal  or 
candy  or  toy,  but  will  hold  their 


attention  and  give  the  message 
plenty  of  time  to  sink  in.” 

An  unusual  aspect  of  Levy’s 
operation  is  that  he  works  as  a 
consultant  to  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  rather  than  through 
an  agency  of  his  own. 

Acts  os  ConsultoDt 

In  his  estimation,  the  average 
agency  is  not  equipped  to  de¬ 
velop  all  the  ideas  and  gags 
they  need  in  the  continually- 
growing  trend  to  humor.  “Ask¬ 
ing  a  copywriter  to  write  or 
create  humor,”  he  puts  it.  “is 
like  asking  him  to  write  a  Bob 
Hope  script.”  For  that  reason 
he  is  offering  a  “specialized 
service”  for  getting  high  reader- 
ship  based  on  novelty  of  format 
and  “humanized”  content. 

Long  an  agency  artist  and 
copyw^ter.  Levy  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  promotions  on  such 
products  as  Lifebuoy  Soap.  Rup- 
pert  Beer,  Noxzema,  Natural 
Bloom  Cigars,  Carbons,  and 
others. 

He  has  also  written  radio  and 
printed  copy  for  Redbook.  Seru- 
tan,  Plymouth,  and  Bendix. 
among  others.  “But,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  spelling 
Serutan  backwards.” 

Continuity  is  the  ace  card  in 
the  neqnpaper  advertiser’s  deck, 
according  to  Levy.  It  pays  off. 
he  maintains,  even  if  employed 
at  the  expense  of  large  space. 
“Newspapers  are  missing  a  bet,” 
he  says,  "among  their  infre- 
ouent  local  advertisers.  The 
ideas  I  am  promoting  nation¬ 
ally  can  well  be  used  locally, 
bMause  they  are  aimed  at  main¬ 
taining  the  reader  interest  as 
regular  editorial  features  do. 

“Of  first  importance  is  the 
scheduling  of  such  series  on  a 
weekly  or  even  five-times-a- 
week  basis  over  no  less  than  a 
13-week  period.  Give  your 
‘show*  the  chance  you’d  give  it 
on  the  radio,  introducing  your 
characters  or  character-types, 
building  a  following,  cashing  in 
on  repetition,  good-will  end  in¬ 
terest.” 

■ 

Providence  Journal 
Has  Retirement  Plan 

PaovnatNCE,  R.  I. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  of  which 
Sevellon  Brown  is  publisher, 
has  established  a  retirement 
plan  with  all  costs  borne  by 
the  company. 

The  chief  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  regular  fulltime  em¬ 
ploye.  after  25  years  of  con¬ 
secutive  service  and  at  age  65, 
with  an  income  for  life  equal, 
with  Social  Security  benefits,  to 
50%  of  his  average  annual 
earnings  during  the  five  years 
prior  to  retirement. 

a 

Motthe'Vfs  Named 

Effective  Nov.  1,  the  Julius 
Matthews  Special  Agency,  400 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  will 
be  selling  representative  of  the 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Doily  Record 
in  the  national  advertising  field. 


Miami,  Fla.— Herb  Kelly  is 
news  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News.  Roy  Kelly  is  copy  reader 
on  the  Miami  Herald.  Herb  has 
worked  for  the  News  about  six 
years.  Roy  came  to  the  Herald 
a  little  over  six  months  ago 
from  St.  Louis.  Mention  of 
Herb  was  made  in  a  casual 
conversation. 

“I  had  a  brother  named 
Herb,”  Roy  said,  “whom  I  lost 
track  of  about  19  years  ago. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a  coincidence  if 
that  Herb  Kelly  on  the  News 
was  my  brother.”  Roy  called  the 
News.  Herb  answered  the  phone. 
It  took  only  about  four  words  to 
learn  the  truth.  Tbey’re  brothers. 


McCutcheon  Joins 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago — John  T.  McCutch¬ 
eon,  retired  dean  of  Chicago 
Tribune  cartoonists,  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity. 

McCutcheon  attended  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  at  which  Chicago 
newspaper  cartoonists,  includ¬ 
ing  diaries  Werner,  Chicago 
Sun,  and  Vaughn  Shoemaker, 
Chicago  Daily  Newt,  led  in  a 
discussion  on  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Other  new  members  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  N.  Wheeler, 
Daily  News  political  editor;  Al. 
Sloan,  Chicago  Herald-American 
political  editor;  Gene  Graff, 
Chicago  Timet. 


Program  Set 
For  Midwest 
Gary  Meeting 

Gapy,  Ind. — A  well-balanced 
program,  covering  public  serv¬ 
ice,  consumer  surveys,  market 
research  and  the  latest  ideas 
on  all  types  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  has  been  completed  for 
the  second  annual  Midwest  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers’  conference 
here  at  Hotel  Gary,  Nov.  11-12, 
with  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  as 
host. 

Working  with  Frank  Hub¬ 
bard,  Post-Tribune,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  conference  program  is 
Bert  Stoipe,  Det  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  A  Tribune.  The  latter  has 
lined  up  considerable  talent 
among  midwest  promotion  men. 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  sales  di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  will  be  the  featur^ 
speaker  at  the  Monday  night 
dinner  at  which  the  Gary  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  will  join  with 
the  visiting  promotion  managers 
as  guests  of  the  Post-Tribune. 
Tony  Zale,  middleweight  box¬ 
ing  champion  and  a  former 
Gary  Golden  Gloves  winner, 
will  also  speak  at  the  dinner. 

Luncheon  speakers  include 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson-Walker  Company,  who 
speaks  Monday  nobn  on  “Pro¬ 
motion  to  Interest  Teen-agers," 
and  Henry  Marks,  Printers’  Ink 
advertising  manager,  who  talks 
on  Tuesday,  telling  “What  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Agencies  Think  of 
Newspaper  Promotion.” 


lABORATORY-CONTROllED 
DRYING  OF  MATS 

To  make  certain  that  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats  have,  when  hnisned, 
exaaly  the  right  moisture  content, 
ri^id  laboratOfT  control  is  main* 
tained  orer  tne  entire  drying 
process. 

When  the  sheets  are  first  formed 
they  are,  naturalljr,  exuemely  wet. 
A  large  part  of  this  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved  by  passing  them  through 
diying  machines  under  automati¬ 
cally  controlled  heat,  but  a  cenain 
|>erceotage  must  be  retained.  This 
IS  the  first  step  in  insuring  uniform 
moisture  content^and  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  step.  Accurate  ocrntrols  must 
be  maintained,  so  that  certain  set 
limits  are  not  exceeded.  To  that 
end  periodic  tests  are  made  of  these 
sheets  in  the  produaion  labora¬ 
tory.  Meanwhile  automatic  record¬ 
ing  instruments  transcribe  another 
chapter  in  the  history  of  these  mats 
—  a  chapter  which  Incomes  a  part 
of  the  permanent  records. 

It  is  this  meticulous  care,  main¬ 
tained  throughout  all  the  manufac¬ 
turing  processes, which  assures  the 
consistently  fine  quality  of  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manvfottvrfrt  arid  D'itnbv*ort  of  Chroma  and  Tona  Tax  MoM 

fREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 

Pocific  Coott  Repretentaiive  RALPH  LEBER  CO-,  426  PoUon  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASR 
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Some  chain  to  be  sal  in  • .  • 


And  most  likely  many  of  the  men  who  will  sit  at 
our  directors’  table  during  the  coming  years  are 
starting  at  the  bottom  right  now.  Yes,  that  seems 
certain,  taking  our  top  management  today  as  an 
indication.  For  all  twelve  men  on  ovu:  present 
Board  of  Directors  came  up  through  the  ranks— 
and  ten  of  them  came  up  through  the  ranks  of  our 
own  company. 

Some  started  with  us  as  young  scientists  fresh 
out  of  technical  colleges.  Others  got  their  early 
experience  as  clerks,  timekeepers,  oil-crew  roust¬ 
abouts,  or  in  similar  practical  rank  and  file  posi¬ 
tions. 

That’s  why  capable  young  men  starting  at  the 
bottom  today— entering  om:  company  or  other 
companies  equally  devoted  to  progress  through 


competition — feel  confident  they’re  beginning  a 
career  with  a  futiue.  They  know  they’re  starting 
in  where  men  of  ability  can  rise  steadily  untfi 
they  play  leading  roles  in  the  management  of 
great  organizations. 

And  in  a  company  this  size,  there  are  many 
goals,  many  rewards,  many  positions  of  impor¬ 
tance-in  research,  in  production,  in  marketing, 
in  accounting,  in  almost  any  field  you  can  name. 
For  this  company  offers  a  broad  example  of  how 
the  incentive  motive  is  given  full  play  in  our 
country’s  free-enterprise  system. 

Yes,  the  opportunity  is  here,  for  the  man  of 
ability  .  .  .  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  the  highest 
chair  that  he  can  fill. 
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NOAH  FRANKLIN  MAD- 

DEVER,  71,  vicepresident  and 
retiring  managing  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Fallt  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
died  Oct.  25  at  his  home  after 
a  three-month  illness.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Board  of  Education 
for  nearly  25  years  and  as  Ni¬ 
agara  County  commissioner  of 
jurors  for  18  years. 

Habvey  J.  BuRcass,  67,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  Newt,  died  In  a 
Hillsdale  hospital  Oct.  25  after 
a  week’s  illness  of  pneumonia. 
Burgess  at  one  time  worked  on 
the  St.  Johns  (Midi.)  Newt  and 
later  became  owner  of  the  Three 
Rivert  (Mich.)  Commercial. 

Addison  B.  Sommkr,  35,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  Mneiid  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Tonawanda 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  died  in  his 
home  Oct.  22  after  a  long  Illness. 

Cranlbs  H.  Eddt,  87,  retired 
head  of  the  newspaper  advertis- 
ing  agency  that  bore  his  name 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
Oct  28. 

Jamxs  a.  Houlahan,  58,  head 
of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name, 
died  Oct  24  after  a  heart  at- 
ack.  A  former  automobile  e^tor 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Houli¬ 
han  qiech^lized  in  automobile 
advertising. 

Jean  Bisthiaumb,  36,  director 
of  services  of  the  Montreal  La 
Presse,  died  Oct  30  after  a  short 
illness. 

Aanroa  E.  Davm,  67,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Nonoalk  (O.)  Reflector' 
Herald,  died  Oct.  26  of  a  heart 
attack.  David  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  old  Toledo 
(O.)  Newt-Bee. 

Wni.TAM  Hudson  Harper,  89. 
Chicago  newspaperman  and 
magazine  editor,  died  Oct  24  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  He  was 
^itor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  old  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.  He  also  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newt. 

Herman  P.  (Deacon)  Alien, 
(B,  for  20  years  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont)  Daily  Star,  died  Oct 
26  at  his  home  in  Detroit  In 
recent  years  he  had  been  editor 
of  the  Star’s  feature  page. 

Henry  Edison  Wiixiams,  60, 
veteran  newqiaperman,  who  was 
tormerly  associated  with  the 
Y.)  Post-Star 
^  Times,  died  Oct.  24  at  toe 
home  of  a  friend  in  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Calil 

Robert  W.  Disoue,  associate 
publisher,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  one- 
toe  general  manager,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.  )  Eagle  and  toe  Syracuse 
Y.)  Po9t  SUindATd,  and  more 
recently  the  operator  of  an  ad-  ■ 
vertising  firm  in  Syracuse,  died 
Oct  17  at  toe  home  at  his 
daughter  in  Bfalone,  N.  Y. 

Artbur  C.  Stesbins,  86.  one- 
t  Lonsing 

(Bfich.)  State  RepubUeon,  fore¬ 
runner  of  toe  present  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Oct  17. 


9  Women  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Agencies  Are  Vl*.'s 

Continued  from  page  10 

ft  Eckhardt  She  is  toe  execu¬ 
tive  on  agency  “women’s  ac¬ 
counts"  including  Knox  Gela¬ 
tine,  Du  Barry  cosmetics  and 
Fat  Salvage,  and  also  handles 
certain  otoer  accounts  which 
use  a  “woman  appeal.’’ 

Her  job  at  Kenyon  ft  Eck¬ 
hardt  Is  toe  only  agency  job  she 
has  held,  and  only  her  second 
job.  After  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege  (“with  a  degree  in  English 
and  History”)  she  took  a  secre¬ 
tarial  course  (“in  order  to  be 
useful”)  and  then  went  to  work 
for  Vogue,  eventually  getting 
appoint^  to  toe  editorial  staff, 
ll^en  toe  turned  copywriter  for 
KftE  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  staying  for  about  six  months; 
toe’s  been  toere  now  nearly  10 
years. 

It  was  at  the  agency  that  toe 
met  her  husband.  Wilder  Breck- 
enridge,  who  is  also  a  vicepresi- 
dent.  _  , 

Florence  O’Brien  at  Erwin, 
Wasey  ft  Company  has  charge 
of  copy  for  aU  drug  and  cos¬ 
metic  accounts,  a  category  which 
includes  16  national  accounts. 

She  has  been  writing  copy  for 
20  years,  ^e  always  wanted  to 
write,  toe  said,  and  after  finish¬ 
ing  college  took  a  job  writing 
drug  copy  for  toe  late  Charles 
Johnstone,  one  of  toe  outstand¬ 
ing  proprietary  medicine  writers 
in  toe  country. 

‘"That  was  a  very  lucky  break 
for  me,  for  I  learned  not  only 
the  ropes  of  writing  drug  copy 
but  was  put  through  a  complete 
course  in  drug  buriness.” 

Miss  O’Brien  joined  Erwin. 
Wasey  eight  years  ago '  and 
her  vicepresidential  appMntment 
came  in  toe  spring  of  1943. 

“Tm  all  for  women  getting 
ahead  in  business,”  she  added, 
“for  toere  really  is  no  reason 
why  toey  shouldn’t.” 

Her  husband  is  not  only  an 
advertising  man  but  is  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  tmsiness. 

Grew  Up  on  a  Daily 
AT  Ellington  ft  Company,  Van 

Davis  heads  a  year-old  de- 
partaent  which  concentrates  on 
“fatoion”  merchandise;  “mean¬ 
ing,”  toe  details,  “fashions, 
bMUty  and  home  furnishings — 
the  sort  of  goods  sold  through 
department  stores  and  specialty 
shops.”  Chief  accounts  under 
her  direction  are  Celanese  (fab¬ 
ric  division)  and  Wallace  Silver¬ 
smith  (sterling). 

Although  fashion  figures  large¬ 
ly  in  her  background,  some  of 
her  first  jobs  were  with  news¬ 
papers.  As  toe  puts  it,  "I  liter¬ 
ally  grew  up  on  a  daily  in  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  and  while  a  college 
student  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
q>ent  most  of  my  time  working 
on  the  local  paper.”  At  22  toe 
was  managing  raltor  of  a  week¬ 
ly  In  Ridgefield.  N.  J. 

Portly  thereafter  she  .went 
west  and,  having  written  some 
copy  on  a  freelance  basis,  tried 
to  get  a  job  as  a  copywriter  in 
an  agency — with  no  success. 
Undaunted,  toe  talked  her  way 
into  a  job  as  account  executive 
in  a  Ih  Angeles  agency  and 
stayed  in  California  for  12  years. 


Three  years  ago  she  came 
back  east  for  toe  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  married.  (Hus¬ 
band  is  Eliott  (>dell  of  Fawcett 
Publications,  and  toere  is  now 
a  small  daughter).  She  opened 
a  New  York  branch  of  Logan  & 
Arnold  of  Los  Angeles  and 
when  toe  agency  closed  down, 
moved  over  to  Ellington. 

“The  fact  that  you’re  a  woman 
doesn’t  need  to  be  a  handicap  in 
business,”  toe  stated,  “provitong 
you  don’t  ask  for  special  favors. 
While  toe  advertising  agencies 
on  toe  whole  have  been  riow  to 
recognize  women,  many  more  of 
the  sex  have  been  making  head¬ 
way  in  toe  last  five  years.  And 
it’s  a  trend  that  makes  so  much 
sense  when  you  think  about  it!” 

L  &  M  Media  Director 
CATHERINE  PARKER  of  Len- 

nen  ft  Mitchell  is  the  only 
media  director  among  toe 
women  vicepresidents,  and  one 
of  toe  few  women  m^ia  direc¬ 
tors  in  agencies  today.  She  has 
always  done  media  work;  her 
first  job  after  high  school  was 
as  secretary  and  assistant  to  toe 
media  director  at  L.  A.  Van  Pat¬ 
ten  agency.  New  York.  She 
came  to  L  ft  M  as  assistant  to 
toe  media  director  and  when 
he  took  another  job,  stepped 
into  his  place. 

She  has  been  at  L  ft  M  for  19 
years,  as  media  director  for  toe 
last  10  and  vicepresident  for  toe 
past  year. 

Radio  Specialists 

Two  of  toe  women  vicepresi¬ 
dents  are  specialists  in  wrlUng 
radio  commercials  —  Muriel 
Haynes  of  Compton  Advertising 
and  Reggie  Morgan  of  Rutorauff 
ft  Ryan. 

Miss  Haynes  has  been  with 
Compton  for  the  past  11  years 
as  a  radio  writer  and  accord¬ 
ingly  has  watched  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  grow  and  expand,  Six 
years  ago  when  the  separate 
radio  commercial  dMiartment 
was  set  up  as  it  now  functions, 
she  was  appointed  its  head. 

Although  she’s  very  happy  to 
be  there,  she  got  Into  radio 
work  accidentally.  Actually  she 
studied  English  and  Greek  (no, 
the  Greek’s  not  much  use  to  her 
now)  at  Vassar  College  and  her 
first  job  was  in  a  Boston  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  It  was  not  until 
after  she  had  spent  some  time 
abroad  and  worked  for  a  short 
while  in  Young  ft  Rubicam’s 
copy  research  department  that 
she  took  a  radio  writing  job  at 
Blackett,  Sample  ft  Hummert. 
From  there  she  came  to  Comp¬ 
ton. 

Reggie  Morgan  (who  is  Mrs. 
James  Lulejian  in  private  life 
and  mother  to  young  son 
Michael)  started  out  In  show 
publicity  work  gnd  took  a  typist 
job  in  toe  radio  stencilling  de¬ 
partment  of  Rutorauff  ft  Ryan  in 
the  early  ’30’s  “more  or  less  as 
a  fill  in.”  Working  up  to  writer, 
she  was  put  in  charge  of  toe 
radio  commercial  department 
when  it  was  established  in  1936. 

Distinction  of  being  a  wo¬ 
man  ex-vicepresldent  goes  to 
Fleur  Fenton  who  last  month 
resigned  from  Dorland-Intema- 
tlonal-Pettingell  ft  Fenton  and 
will  be  married  shortly,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Her  official  position 
with  toe  firm  was  executive 
vicepresident. 


7-Dcty  Papers 
In  N.  Y.  C.  Show 
Biggest  Gains 

Every  major  newspaper  in 
New  York  City,  with  toe  excep 
tion  of  PM,  showed  an  increase 
in  paid  circulation  on  post  office 
statements  of  ownership  pub¬ 
lished  recently. 

Seven-day  newspapers  showed 
a  total  average  daily  increase  of 
638,836  over  the  4,801,877  daily 
average  of  1945.  Papers  pub¬ 
lished  only  six  days  a  week 
boosted  their  figure  by  26,943 
over  toe  1945  dally  average  of 
1,057,374. 

PM’s  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  dropped  from  189,149  In 
1945  to  170,755  this  year. 

Since  Sept.  30,  1941,  seven-day 
newspapers  have  shown  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  increase  of  807,554  or 
17%.  During  toe  same  period, 
six-day  newspapers  increased 
paid  sales  by  104,052  or  approxi¬ 
mately  11%. 

Tables  based  on  publishers’ 
statements  follow: 

Sevin-Day  NEWSFAniE 

Daily  Averase 

Paper  1946  1945  1941 

Timer  ...  602,509  555,99t  515,9« 

Herald 

TribuHt  392,897  361,029  372,576 

Newt  . . .  2.587,242  2,247.078  2,207,436 
Mirror  ..  1,114.284  933,808  862,069 

^"Altdrie-n  743,781  703.971  675,111 

Total..  5,440,713  4,801.877  4.633.159 

Six-Day  NEWsTAnas 
Daily  Averaze 

Paper  1946  1945  1941 

Sun  ....  285,958  269.193  294.017 

IVorld.  „ 

Telegr'm  369,782  354.185  386,296 

Pott  _  257,822  244,847  210.099 

PM  .  170,755  189.149  89.851 

Total..  1,084,317  1,057,375  980J6S 

e 

Honored  in  Portlcmd 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-five  years  of  service 
was  represented  by  toe  48  em¬ 
ployes  of  toe  Journal,  who  were 
honored  at  the  annual  Journal 
10-Year  Club  dinner  here  re¬ 
cently.  Presiding  was  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  toe  Journal,  now  in 
her  85th  year.  With  her  was 
her  son,  P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher 
and  editor  of  toe  Journal,  whose 
birthday  coincided  with  the 
date  of  the  party,  and  her 
grandson,  C.  S.  Jackson,  Jr., 
Sunday  and  feature  editor. 
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ing  during  recent  years.  debtedness,  or  refund  it  at  lower  interest  rates.  As  a 

Wages,  by  far  the  largest  single  item  in  railroad  result,  fixed  charges  on  the  capital  invested  are  less 


costs,  now  average  33%  more  than  they  were  just 
before  the  war.  Prices  of  materials,  supplies  and 
fuel  —  the  second  largest  item  —  are  up  47%. 

But  while  operating  costs  have  been  rising,  the 
cost  of  the  capital  it  takes  to  build  and  improve 


today  than  they  were  in  1912— although  investment 
in  railroad  plant  has  almost  doubled  since  then. 

The  big  part  of  the  cost  of  running  a  railroad  is 
the  operating  cost.  The  cost  of  the  capital  is  the 
lightest  part  of  the  load. 


AttOCIATION  OP 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WABHINOTON  A.  D.  C. 
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I  NEED  A  6000  JOli 

The  ideal  way  to  get  the  posi¬ 
tion  yon  are  looking  for  is  «» 
ate  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Want  Ads. 

At  a  job-getter  in  the  nesftp» 
pw  indnttry  they  have  no  equal- 

An  advertiter  from  Mutoatlne, 
Iowa,  writet; 

•“It  it  a  pleasure  to  compUmenS  | 
yon  on  the  retultt  getting  valuu 
of  your  publication." 

USE  EDITOR  ft  PUILIMIER 
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eoHHimed  from  page  60 

200  cooMCutive  Franklin  Field  "  ^ 

aisifnmenta. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  Snyder  waa  .  .  .  _ 

working  for  the  Philadelphia  #ga|gf  BrnmlSU 
IiMiuirer  when  assigned  to  the  IVIU  WwllU 
opting  game.  Transferring  to  J 

the  Record  in  1929,  he  took  over  M 

there  in  September,  just  as  the  I 

football  season  was  getting  ^ 

under  way.  His  action  pictures 
of  gridiron  struggies  had  made 
him  a  favorite,  not  only  In 

newspaper  circles  but  among  N  traiaid  tartie  has 

Penn  students,  alumni  and  offi-  that  turtle  deman 

pitcher,  wears  dres 
He'.  Not  Even  a  Fan  Andy  Kraffert,  vet, 

Odd  part  of  it,  as  Snyder  cele-  PA,,-- 

brates  his  unusual  2Sth  annl-  „  T  *•' 

versary,  is  that  Jack  isn’t  him-  Result:  clean-cut 

self  a  football  fan.  “I  don’t  Another  reason  w 

care  for  football,”  he  said,  never  G-E  Midgets  for  i 

having  played  the  game.  ”To 
me  it  is  just  a  repetition  of  die 
same  cheers,  same  yells,  same 
uniforms,  same  stadium.  When 
I  park  my  camera  on  the  90- 
yard  line,  others  may  be  having 
a  hey-day  .  .  .  but  to  me,  it’s 
just  plain  work.” 

Pbe  via  Helicopter 
THE  Detroit  News  has  scored 
another  picture  delivery  beat: 
helicopter  delivery  of  pictures 
of  the  Army-Michigan  football 
game  at  Aim  Arbor,  Mich.,  in 
19  minutes  from  stadium  to 
office.  Shots  were  made  by  Erik 
Styrlander,  News  staffer.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  years  ago  the  News  also 
figured  in  pix  delivery  stunt: 

Shots  of  Michigan-Illlnois  grid 
game  (Oct.  28,  1922)  from  an 
airplane  were  delivered  to  Mor¬ 
row  Field  by  parachute,  rushed 
to  the  News  by  auto. 

Along  Camera  Row 
MIA’THEW  ZIMMERMAN,  Asso- 
sociated  Press  lens  knl^t,  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Laugh  Week 
Foundation  award  for  the  best 
laugh  picture  of  the  year.  He 
got  a  plaque  from  comedian 
Renny  Youngman  at  ceremonies 
in  New  York  last  week.  .  .  .  The 
Jackson  (Mich.)  CiHzen  Patriot 
is  publishing  a  series  written  by 
Garrett  Cope,  staff  photog,  deal¬ 
ing  with  local  war  veterans’  re¬ 
sumption  of  their  peacetime 


with  a  shot  by  Cope,  himself  a 
vet  with  long  service  in  the  C- 
B-I  theater.  .  .  .  Robert  E.  Beg¬ 
ley,  former  photog  on  the  Hol¬ 
yoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript  •  Tele- 
yrant,  has  been  awarded  a  $500 
scholarship  at  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  'This  is  the 
third  consecutive  year  he  has 
received  the  award.  .  .  .  For  his 
shot.  ’’Havoc  Mine  Explosion,” 

David  Cruise,  Welch  (W.  Va.) 

Doily  News,  won  first  prize  in 
the  news  division  of  the  contest 
of  Associated  Press  member 
papers  recently. 

Timmons  Featured  ^ 

Bascom  Timmons,  noted  Wash-  ■■  * 

ington  correspondent,  is  the 
subject  of  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  feature,  written  by  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  another  noted 
journalistic  name,  in  the  Oct.  31 
issue. 

IDITOR  «  PUILISHIR  for  Novsmber  2.  Tf4« 


The  tale  of  a  TURTLE 


A  trained  tartie  has  high  reader  interest.  Especially  when 
that  turtle  demands  to  be  fed,  drinks  milk  out  of  a 
pitcher,  wears  dresses  and  sleeps  in  a  doU  bed! 

Andy  Kraffert,  veteran  photographer  on  the  Qeveland 
Plain  Dealer,  caught  the  story  with  G-E  Midgets; 
Result:  clean-cut  pictures  for  an  interesting  feature. 
Another  reason  why  news  photographers  are  using 
G-E  Midgets  for  all  their  shots. 


Fktmm  «/  Sezy,  traimJ  h  Id-ytaf-zU  Whifml  Lmwnnct,  LaktwttJ,  06a, 
jUsM  wOh  No.  3  hAmh  Krdftrt,  CUaUmd  Plain  Dtakr 
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Get  Ready  for  Color. 
Don  Patterson  Counsels 

contimied  from  page  7 

Hairline  register  is  difficult  to 
attain.  However,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  leave  wide  -  open 
spaces  such  as  are  asked  by 
some  new^pers  in  order  to 
avoid  ciose  registration.  The 
use  of  flat  colors  is,  of  course, 
l^hly  dc^rable.  So  far  at¬ 
tempts  to  use  photographs  have 
not  been  entirely  successful.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  black 
is  needed  to  accent  color  with¬ 
in  the  color  areas  for  color  in 
Itself  is  a  bit  on  the  anemic 
side  without  such  contrast 

There  is  the  possibility  in  the 
use  of  wax  crayons,  rough  tex¬ 
tured  papers,  various  kinds  of 
waAes,  screens,  and  so  on  of 
getting  all  manner  of  effective 
uses  of  one  color  and  black. 
Tissue  overlays  for  color  over 
black  and  white  drawings  are 
advocated  by  some  of  the  most 
succosful  users  of  color. 

Much  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  engraver — 
here  is  where  “know-how”  of 
the  newspaper  also  means  the 
difference  tetween  success  and 
failure.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  two  things  happen  so  far 
as  the  engraving  process  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

First,  the  men  who  have  the 
respon^bility  of  making  the 
engraving  tmve  never  had  any 
experience  outride  of  their  own 
newspaper  shops.  Frequently, 
native  ingmuity  develops 
“know-how”  but  tms  is  placing 
a  great  burden  on  both  the 
newspapers  and  more  especially 
upon  the  engravers.  The  fact 
that  the  engravers  can  make 
good  black  and  white  editorial 
and  advertising  engravings  is 
no  gviarantee  that  they  can  sud- 
dem^  switch  over  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  color  plates  with  the 
same  facility. 

The  second  problem  is  with 
those  newspapers  that  require 
all  advertising  plates  to  be  made 
by  outside  engravers.  Here 
again  the  matter  of  experience 
is  vital.  It  may  be  more  of  a 
handicap  ffian  an  asset  if  the 
commercial  engraver  has  been 
making  four-color  process  plates 
for  magazines  or  commercial 
printing. 

It  is  time  again  to  emphasize 
that  in  every  step  from  the  art 
work  to  the  finished  product 
run-of-paper  daily  color  is  a 
distinct  and  non-comparable 
procedure. 

bast  on  Color  Proois 
STRANGE  as  it  may  seem  any 

Investigation  of  run-of-color 
printing  in  daily  newspapers 
over  the  country  would  reveal 
that  many  newspapers  are  ac¬ 
cepting  the  responsibility  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  reproduction  without 
having  progressive  color  proofs 
to  guide  them.  No  newspaper 
should  accept  such  a  responsi¬ 
bility  because  failure  is  more 
often  than  not  indicated  in  the 
beginning.  The  advertiser 
should  know  with  progressive 
proofs  on  newsprint,  not  coated 
stock,  what  he  may  expect  in 
the  way  of  color  and  a  finished 
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product  before  a  start  is  made 
toward  that  end. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if 
the  art  is  right,  the  plates  have 
a  better  chance  of  being  right. 
If  the  plates  are  right  they  stand 
a  better  chance  of  being  given 
the  proper  treatment  in  the 
conqmsing  and  stereotsrpe 
rooms.  It  is  again  obvious  ffiat 
it  the  plates  that  are  sent  to 
the  pressroom  are  right,  then 
the  work  of  the  pressmen  is 
simplified.  Too  often  the  press¬ 
room  is  blamed  for  faults  that 
are  impossible  of  correction  and 
have  occurred  either  in  other 
mechanical  departments  or  in 
the  purchasing  department. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  press¬ 
men  on  the  newspapers  that 
print  color  that  they  have  been 
able  to  do  as  good  a  Job  as  they 
have  with  some  of  the  material 
that  is  furnished  them.  The 
reason  for  flat  color  is.  of 
course,  that  newsprint  with  its 
open  texture  has  a  blotting  ac¬ 
tion.  This  requires  real  sttidy 
of  the  inks  that  are  to  be  used. 

One  of  the  greatest  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  whole  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  standardization  of 
run-of-paper  color  printing  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper  and 
from  city  to  city  is  in  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  inks  used.  Some 
pressroom  foremen  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  able  to  mix 
their  own  colors  so  that  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  unless  he  ^e- 
clfically  specifies  a  definite  ink 
by  color  and  number  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  ink  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  responsible  for  the 
result  unless  ffiis  is  used,  will 
discover  that  there  are  as  many 
slmdes  ot  the  color  that  he 
wants  used  as  the  number  of 
newspapers  scheduled. 

Ink  Standardization 
THERE  is  a  need  for  standard¬ 
ization  in  the  number  of  inks 
used  and  many  newspapers  are 
insisting  that  the  advertisers 
pay  for  any  unusual  matching 
shades  of  ink  that  do  fall  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  color  selected  as 
standard  by  the  newspapers. 

In  one  newspaper  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  its  ink  stock  showed 
that  over  a  period  of  years  it 
had  accumulated  in  excess  of 
2,500  pounds  of  ink  in  about 
100  varying  shades.  It  has  been 
found  that  with  the  varying 
tones  that  can  be  accomplished 
approximately  26  colors  of  ink 
comprise  a  satisfactory  working 
range. 

Here  again  should  be  reiter¬ 
ated  the  fact  that  pressmen  and 
pressroom  foremen,  who  have 
never  been  outside  of  their  own 
shops  and  consequently  have 
only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
color  printing,  are  being  asked 
to  become  expert  in  this  entire 
new  phase  of  production  with 
no  further  preparation. 

The  printing  of  daily  color 
resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of 
team-work  between  the  artist, 
the  engraver,  the  composing 
room  foreman,  the  stereotype 
foreman,  and  the  pressroom 
foreman.  It  has  been  found 
also  that  the  use  of  good  color 
inks  shows  up  the  inadequacy 
of  poor  black  ink  for  black  be¬ 
comes  a  color  in  the  process. 
It  has  also  been  found  diat  de¬ 
veloping  the  “know-how”  me¬ 
chanically  for  the  printing  of 


color  has  brought  the  dividend 
of  better  black  and  white  en¬ 
graving  and  printing  on  many 
papers. 

Salesmen's  'Know-How' 

THE  responsibility  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  the 
national  representatives  in  the 
sale  of  run-of-paper  daily  color 
advertising  is  also  large.  An 
advertisement  cannot  be  rushed 
in  at  the  last  moment  with  any 
expectation  of  fineness  of  exe¬ 
cution.  Many  newspapers  have 
been  lax  in  not  extending  the 
“know-how"  of  their  color  pro¬ 
duction  to  their  salesmen  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

One  of  the  men  who  probably 
knows  as  much  as  anyone  in 
the  country  today  about  color 
production  in  all  of  its  phases 
is  the  advertising  director  of  a 
newspaper.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  any  advertising  sales¬ 
man  cannot  familiarize  himself 
with  the  simple  points  of  good 
and  bad  artwork  and  be  able 
to  point  out  undesirable  fea¬ 
tures  and  reject  impossible  lay¬ 
outs  before  they  ever  reach  the 
engraver.  Such  knowledge  will 
do  much  toward  building  good 
color  reproduction. 

Many  newspapers  have  built 
their  color  knowledge  by  re¬ 
stricting  their  sale  of  color  to 
retail  advertisers  until  such 
time  as  both  the  advertiser  and 
the  newspaper  were  able  to 
work  out  the  basic  elements  of 
good  reproduction. 

These  newspaper  that  have 
built  a  fine  color  acceptance 
have  usually  been  the  ones  that 
have  insist^  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  buy  a  minimum  of  13  in¬ 
sertions,  use  good  art,  and  have 
faith  in  the  building  of  profit¬ 
able  response. 

Again  other  newspapers  have 
discouraged  the  proper  use  of 
color  by  “barn-paint”  smears 
used  in  omnibus  advertising 
having  tens  and  fifties  of  small 
items  in  black  and  reverse  illus¬ 
trations  on  a  “one-shot”  basis. 

In  passing,  it  has  been  proven 
without  questions  that  prices  in 
color  do  not  get  the  response 
that  they  do  in  black  and  white. 

It  is  frequently  more  profit¬ 
able  over  the  long  haul  to  turn 
down  “one-shot”  undesirable 
color  copy  than  it  is  to  carry  it. 

Uniiorm  Rotes 
ANOTHER  hurdle  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  in  news¬ 
papers  has  been  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  minimum  size  and 
rate.  The  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  after  having  made 
a  long  study  ot  the  subject,  are 
announcing  that  uniform  rates 
and  minimum  sizes  now  apply 
to  all  their  newspapers  that 
print  daily  color  advertising. 

This  rate  card  specifies  a  min¬ 
imum  size  of  1,000  lines,  and  a 
percentage  plus  charge  over  the 
black  and  white  rate  of  25% 
for  one  color  and  black,  35%  for 
two  colors  and  black  and  40% 
for  three  colors  and  black  with 
few  exceptions.  The  latter  two 
rates  apply  to  a  relatively  small¬ 
er  number  of  papers  than  that 
of  the  one  color  and  black. 

One  other  regulation  will 
probably  obtain  for  a  long  time 
with  many  newspapers  and  that 
is  the  refusal  of  color  advertis- 
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ing  for  Friday  insertion.  Most 
papers  do  not  have  the  press 
capacity  to  accommodate  color 
on  that  day.  By  giving  exclu¬ 
sive  positions  and  use  to  one  or 
two  advertisers  each  day  on  a 
minimum  basis  of  13  or  more 
insertions,  some  newspapers 
have  found  it  possible  to  build 
their  color  volume  into  Mon¬ 
days,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesday 
papers. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  a 
number  of  times  in  a  number 
ot  cities  both  in  the  matter  ot 
night  opening  ot  stores  during 
war  period  and  of  food  shop¬ 
ping  days  that  advertisers  by  a 
consistent  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  build  any  day 
wanted  as  an  effective  shopping 
day. 

The  mention  of  “positions” 
brings  up  another  consideration 
in  good  reproduction  ot  run-of- 
paper  color.  There  is  no  need 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  color 
can  be  used  on  some  pages  in 
a  given  sized  paper  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  on  others.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  have  a  position 
fetish  frequently  do  themselves 
a  dis-service  as  well  as  place 
the  newspaper  at  a  distinct  re¬ 
production  disadvantage  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  having  their  color 
advertisement  appear  on  their 
“regular  page”  rather  than  a 
page  where  their  use  of  color 
would  have  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage. 

After  all,  color  has  sufficient 
value  in  itself — as  does  wanted 
merchandise  in  most  instances— 
not  to  need  the  assistance  of  a 
special  page  for  its  effectiveness. 

Time  to  Get  Ready 

MANY  publishers  because  of  the 

possible  waste  of  newsprint — 
which  has  been  greatly  over¬ 
played — a  lack  of  knowledge, 
inadequate  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  adverse,  uninformed 
mechanical  adv4ce,  have  felt 
that  they  can  stem  the  tide  of 
color  in  their  own  cities.  This 
has  been  heightened  by  the 
overabundance  of  advertising 
and  the  lack  of  a  matching  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  Even  before 
the  war  a  feeling  that  they  had 
to  join  the  parade  brought  some 
newspapers  to  offer  color  ad- 
vertlring  at  prohibitive  rates 
in  order  not  to  sell  it. 

However,  the  day  will  come 
when  there  will  be  more  news¬ 
print  and  other  raw  materials 
than  the  demand  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers.  The  day 
will  come  when  newspapers  will 
have  to  be  sold  more  rigorously 
as  an  advertising  medium  and 
compete  on  a  more  intense  basis 
with  other  means  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  That  is  when  acceptable 
run-of-paper  color  reproduction 
in  daily  newspapers  will  be  an 
invaluable  asset. 

So  in  the  face  of  this,  it  111- 
behooves  any  daily  newspaper 
to  disregard  the  necessity  of 
preparing  to  print  acceptable 
run-of-paper  color  advertising 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
This  suggests  too  its  use  edi¬ 
torially  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  use  in  advertising. 

The  prabelm  of  selling  -run- 
of-paper  color  advertising  in 
dally  newspapers  at  a  profit  is 
the  simplest  of  all  of  Its  aspects. 
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Guild  Unit  Rejects 
N.  Y.  Times  20%  Offer 


rejection  of  the  20%  cos^o^ 

living  salary  increase  offered 
by  the  New  York  Timet  to  its 
1,400  employes  covered  by  an 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  (E&P,  Oct.  26,  p.  9)  was 
voted  by  Times  guild  unit  mem¬ 
bers  meeting  on  proposal  Oct  31. 

Although  the  numerical  vote 
bad  not  been  announced  as  E&P 
went  to  press,  it  was  learned 
the  unit  was  overwhelmingly 
against  accepting  the  Times 
proposal. 

Unit  members  voted  on  a  res¬ 
olution,  which,  in  rejecting  man¬ 
agement’s  offer,  refers  the  con¬ 
tract  issues  involved  to  the  city¬ 
wide  bargaining  committee,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the 
committee  draft  a  counter-pro¬ 
posal. 

The  guild's  program  for  the 
1947  contract  with  the  Times 
calls  for  the  following: 

A  general  pay  increase  of 
30%;  substantial^  higher  mini¬ 
mum  rates;  more  equitable  class¬ 
ification  of  employes  according 
to  their  responsibilities  and  dut¬ 
ies;  a  night  wage  differential; 
protection  of  commissions  and 
bonuses;  strengthened  job  secur¬ 
ity;  shorter  hours  and  improved 
overtime  clauses;  longer  vaca¬ 
tions;  additional  holidays;  a 
higher  severance  pay  rate  and 
severance  pay  upon  resignation; 
improved  sick  leave  provisions; 
medical,  pension,  insurance  and 
retirement  plans;  a  better  pro¬ 
motion  system;  improved  union 
security;  clarifications  in  the 
language  of  the  contract. 

“The  guild  recognizes  that  the 
Times  management  has  taken  the 
lead  among  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  considering  the  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  its  employes  and 
has  thereby  demonstrated  its  de¬ 
sire  to  bargain  in  good  faith," 
the  guild  resolution  stated. 

“The  Times  offer,  however,  is 
a  cost-of-living  increase  which 
is  below  the  guild’s  proposal  and 
disregards  completely  other  im¬ 
portant  issues.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild,  which,  since  Sept.  4  has 
been  conducting  a  strike  against 
the  Herald  Sc  Express,  earlier  in 
the  week  hailed  the  Times  pro¬ 
posal  as  proving  that  "at  least 
one  publisher  realizes  his  work¬ 
ers  are  under  hard  and  fearful 
pressure  on  their  pocketbooks 
because  of  skyrocketing  living 
costs.” 

However,  officers  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  op¬ 
posed  the  Times  offer  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  before  the  voting. 

More  Strikes  Seen 

CLEVELAND — Further  strikes 

“are  inevitable  unless  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  meet  realistically 
their  employes’  demands  for  im¬ 
proved  standards.” 

That  was  the  warning  voiced 
here  this  week  by  the  collective 
bargaining  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in  a 
statement,  which  added: 


“Organized  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  have  flatly  rejected  the 
12V4%  wage  formula  lor  wage 
settlements  advanced  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  inte^ed  to 
compromise  the  ANG  national 
wage  program.” 

(The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
unit  accepted  a  virtual  12Vh% 
increase  recently.) 

Charge  Against  AP 

THE  American  Newspaper  Guild 

next  week  will  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  charging  the 
Associated  Press  with  interfer¬ 
ence  with  collective  bargaining, 
Sam  Eubanks,  ANG  executive 
vicepresident,  told  Entroa  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

Stating  the  complaint  was  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up  this  week,  Eubanks 
said  the  action  would  be  taken 
because  the  AP  distributed  sal¬ 
ary  increases  “to  virtually  every¬ 
body  in  the  service  while  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  a  new 
contract  with  the  guild.” 

The  AP  recently  put  through 
merit  increases  nationwide 
which,  it  claims,  are  consistent 
with  the  existing  contract  It 
took  this  action  £fter  the  guild 
rejected  the  best  AP  offer. 

Although  the  AP-guild  con¬ 
tract  has  until  the  end  of  the 
year  to  run,  the  AP  invited  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  new  contract  in 
September,  and  negotiations 
were  underway  when  the  in¬ 
creases  were  made.  They  were 
effective  with  the  last  pay  per¬ 
iod. 

Springfield  Stalemate 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. — ^Attempts 

to  end  the  strike  of  three 
mechanical  unions  on  Spring- 
field’s  four  dailies  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure  as  the  dispute  went  into  the 
sixth  week.  The  two  morning 
and  two  afternoon  papers  sus¬ 
pended  Sept.  26. 

Sherman  H.  Bowles  issued  the 
following  statement  after  the  lat¬ 
est  session: — 

“At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
strike,  the  management  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  agreed 
to  a  typographical  union  desire 
for  two  composing  room  classifi¬ 
cations — ^journeymen  and  ap- 
prenticbs — ^but  stated  in  accept¬ 
ing  this  demand  it  could  publish 

Gannett  Cites 
Book  on  Labor 

In  a  letter  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  around  the  country  this 
week,  Frank  E.  (Gannett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newroapers, 
urges  reading  of  John  W.  Sco- 
vllle’s  “Labor  Monopolies — OR 
Freedom”  as  a  valuable  source 
book. 

He  said  he  will  await  publish¬ 
ers’  reaction  to  the  book  during 
the  next  two  weeks  before  he 
makes  any  decision  on  present¬ 
ing  highlights  of  the  book  in 
condensed  form  for  newspaper 
and  periodical  use. 


only  two  daily  newspapers,  one 
morning  and  one  evening,  and 
one  newspaper  on  Sunday. 

'  “This  offer  was  rejected  by 
the  strikers  who  Insist  lour 
papers  resume  publication  with 
the  two  classifications.” 

Meanwhile,  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  officials  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  have 
been  discussing  the  |100-a-week 
demand  for  experienced  report¬ 
ers.  A  counter  offer  of  $60  has 
been  made  by  representatives  of 
the  papers. 

George  Hargraves,  city  editor 
of  the  News,  was  banned  from 
a  news  broadcast  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Springfield  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest,  and  then  allowed  to 
resume  after  an  apparent  error 
had  been  rectified. 

The  Chest  had  cancelled  Har¬ 
graves’  dai^  commentary  after 
it  had  been  told  by  Annette 
Doyle,  secretary  of  the '  guild, 
that  the  Union  was  against  hav¬ 
ing  the  city  editor  broadcast  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  a  member. 

Subsequently,  a  higher  author¬ 
ity  in  the  guild  notified  Chest  of¬ 
ficials  that  Miss  Doyle’s  action 
did  not  have  union  sanction,  and 
did  not  refiect  the  guild’s  senti¬ 
ments.  After  repudiating  Miss 
Doyle,  the  Guild  official  went  on 
to  assure  the  Chest  of  its  sup¬ 
port,  and  its  willingness  to  have 
Hargraves  continue. 

Phila.  Strike  Delayed 

PHILADELPHIA — A  threatened 

strike  by  more  than  500  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  belonging  to  the  Philadel- 
phia-Camden  unit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  was 
pending  as  E  &  P  went  to  press 
Oct.  31,  although  the  unit’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Record  had  ex¬ 
pired  at  noon. 

In  line  with  the  ANG’s  Scran¬ 
ton  convention  platform  of  $100- 
a-week,  the  Record  group  took 
a  "no  contract  no  work”  vote. 
Two  weeks  ago  they  repeated- 
the  strike  vote. 

At  a  special  meeting  Oct.  30, 
Michael  S.  Harris,  Philadelphia 
CIO  leader,  urged  the  employes 
to  postpone  their  walkout  until 
noon,  Nov.  7,  and  offered  CIO 
participation  at  that  time,  if 
necessary. 

A  resolution  was  passed  invit¬ 
ing  J.  David  Stem,  publi^er  of 
the  Record  and  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  to  sit  in  on 
negotiations. 

Management’s  offer  was  for  a 
12%  increase  in  the  scale  plus 
a  5%  increase  for  night  work. 
This  was  offered  on  a  graduat¬ 
ing  scale  running  from  $5-10 
per  week. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  con¬ 
tract  expired  Oct.  3  but  no 
strike  has  been  called. 

■ 

Bokersfield  Editorial 
Staif  in  AFL  Union 

Los  Angeles  —  The  editorial 
staff  of  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian  has  organized  as  an 
affiliate  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  obtained  a 
contract  providing  for  a  closed 
shop,  union  maintenance,  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  40-hour  week  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
and  a  pav  scale  of  $43  to  $68  a 
week  minimum  for  reporters. 
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Among  Advertising  FoDc 


Hwada  European  AclivitiM 
PAmCX  DOIiAN,  manager  of 

Foote,  Cone  &  Bdding,  lion- 
'4on,  has  been  plaeed  In  charge 
of  an  the  agency's  Enropean  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  will  contmue  to 
make  his  headquarters  in 
London. 

Now  Officers  Elected 
FOIXOWING  a  recent  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting,  Fsan  Mun- 
BAT,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  announces 
the  foUowing  new  appointments: 
■nc  W.  Blackburn,  vlcepresi- 
dent,  to  the  board  of  directors; 
Albbrt  Buzzelu.  to  the  office 
of  vicepreeident;  Heuen  Gordon, 
executive  vicepresident,  to  sec¬ 
retary  and  board  of  directors. 

JoiM  ART  Staff 
JAY  STANWYCK  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  tedinical  staff 
-of  the  Advertising  Resear^ 
Foundation  to  serve  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  technical  director, 
ffhe  was  formerly  with  the  Co¬ 
operative  Analysis  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  as  report  editor. 

People  in  the  News 
DORIS  OHALLORAN,  formerly 

copy  diief  for  Harry  Serwer 
Advertising,  has  joined  Hanley, 
Bides  A  Mont¬ 
gomery.  New 
York,  as  head 
of  the  wome-i',’! 
copy  group.  She 
will  also  co¬ 
ordinate  fashion 
p  r  o  m  o  t  ions. 

Previously  she 
bandied  "Fam¬ 
ous  Fashion 
Names”  promo¬ 
tions  for  Wood¬ 
ward  A  Lothrop 
In  Wadilngton, 

D.  C. 

H.  W.  (Tm)  Hansen  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Knollin  Ad¬ 
vertising,  San  Francisco,  to 
work  in  the  copy  and  media 
-departments.  Prior  to  Army 
service  he  was  with  Paelilc  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency, 
-Seattle. 

J.  Ross  Filling,  Jr.,  rejoins 
Oeare  -  Marston,  PhlliKlelphia, 
After  service  in  the  Navy. 

Has.  Georgia  Duke,  formerly 
with  Lennen  A  HltAell,  and 
WnxjAaf  S.  Kolb,  formerly  with 
-Gourfain-Cobb  AdvertiaiM,  Chl- 
eno,  have  Joined  the  Cmieago 
office  of  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co. 

Lawbbhce  HnxxA,  formerly 
of  14mc,  Inc.,  has  bm  named 
art  director.  Armando  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

Beenks  Bussat,  E.  L.  Os- 
aouEHE  and  MAaiLTn  OAsrABiNE 
have  joined  the  creative  de¬ 
partment  of  Spadea,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

BaTTr-jANE  Kehdau,,  formerly 
on  the  copy  staff  of  Ruthrauff 
A  Ryan,  Chicago,  becomes  cony 
ehM  of  Walter  L.  Rubens  A  Co.. 
Chicago.  Hiss  Kendall  is  the 
writer  ot  "Poems  for  Pam” 
which  appear  in  the  "A  Line 
o’  Type  or  Two”  column  in  the 
Chic^o  Tribune. 

W.  E.  CoHNELLT,  in  Naval 
servlee  for  42  months,  rejoins 


Brooke,  Smith,  French  A  Dor- 
rance  as  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
troit  art  department 

William  L.  Newton  has 
joined  the  s^  of  Fuller  A 
Smith  A  Ross,  New  York,  as 
account  executive,  after  four 
years  in  the  Navy.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  General  Foods  and 
Seagram-Distlllers  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merdiandising  ca¬ 
pacities. 

L.  A.  Patrick  returns  to  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.,  New  York,  as  an 
account  executive,  after  18 
months  in  the  Army. 

Magdalene  Lehrer  has  joined 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  to  head  the  agency’s  re¬ 
tailers’  sales  promotion  plan¬ 
ning  service.  She  was  formerly 
on  the  sales  promotion  staff  of 
Amos  Parrish  A  Co.  and  has 
been  advertising  manager  of 
several  midwestern  department 
stores. 

Gene  Gritfin,  a  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Malcolm 
Advertising,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident 
of  the  Gravenson  Co.,  New 
York. 

Edward  P.  Nielsen  has  joined 
Howard  Swink  Advertising. 
Marion,  O.,  as  assistant  to  the 
president  Before  the  war  Niel¬ 
sen  served  12  years  with  Evans 
Associates,  Chicago,  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity.  He  was  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army 
Air  Forces  with  the  rank  of 
captain. 

IsADORE  Eisenberg  has  joined 
Khermin,  Thai!  A  Lavelle  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York,  as  account 
executive. 

J.  Porter  Reilly,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army,  after 
five  years’  service,  has  been 
named  media  director,  l^pdison 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York. 

Welles  R  Wiley  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  in 
the  new  Seattle  office  of  West- 
Marquis,  Inc.  Prior  to  joining 
the  agency  Wiley  was  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Sunset  Electric  Co. 
of  Seattle,  Portland  and  Spo¬ 
kane.  He  will  service  the 
agency’s  General  Petroleum  ac¬ 
count  in  the  northwest. 

Norma  Craig,  formerly  with 
Peck  Advertising,  IjOs  Angeles, 
has  been  appoinM  to  the  staff 
of  Parents  Magazine  as  West 
Coast  fashion  representative. 

Chester  F.  Craigie,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice,  has  joined  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Brltannica,  Chicago  as 
advertising  manager. 

Ronald  C.  Bradiey,  previously 
a  merchandising  manager.  The 
Emporium,  San  Francisco  de¬ 
partment  store,  joins  Doherty, 
Clifford  A  Shenfield,  New  York, 
as  an  assistant  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

John  Giesy,  formerly  in  the 
Army,  has  joined  House  A  Le- 
land  Advertising,  Portland,  Ore., 
as  production  manager.  Polly 
Knickerbocker,  formerly  with 
Joe.  Gerber  Co.  Advertising, 
that  city,  is  the  new  radio  di¬ 
rector,  replacing  Joyce  Reimers. 
Henry  M.  Morton,  formerly 
with  Adolph  L.  Bloch,  Portland. 


CHoUeron 


has  been  appointed  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Basil  (Jimmie)  Byrne  has 
been  named  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Portland,  Ore.,  of¬ 
fice  of  MaeWilkins,  Cole  A 
Weber  Advertising.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  production  manager, 
Portland  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son.  LeRoy  Brear,  agency  ar¬ 
tist,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
the  Jos.  Gerber  agency,  that 
city. 

J.  B.  Dyson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  HeCann- 
Erickson’s  office  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  replacing  William  H. 
Bray,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  agency’s  new  office  in 
Lima,  Peru. 

Thomas  F.  Vietor,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Ruthrauff  A  Ryan. 
New  York,  has  joined  the  radio 
department  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  A  Bayles,  New  York. 
Beth  Holmes,  formerly  of 
Compton  Advertising,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  new 
agency’s  creative  staff. 

Malcolm  MacPhebson,  for¬ 
merly  with  Benjamin  Eshel- 
man,  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive  of 
Justin  Funkhouser  A  Associates, 
Baltimore  office. 


Personals 

CXCIL  C.  FOGARTY,  founder 
and  active  head  of  C.  C.  Fo¬ 
garty  Co.,  Chicago,  celebrated 
his  40th  year  in 
the  advertising 
agency  business 
<>:t.  16.  A  re¬ 
ception  In  the 
agency’s  new 
offices  marked 
the  occasion. 

Peter  de  Pe¬ 
terson,  director 
of  the  Calcutta. 

India  office  of 
J.  Walter 
Thompson 
(Eastern)  Ltd., 
has  arrived  in 
New  York  for  a  month’s  visit. 
Charles  Dulley,  manager  of 
J  WTs  office  in  Sao  Paulo,  Bra¬ 
zil,  is  on  his  way  home  after 
a  visit  of  four  weeks  in  the 
States. 
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Company  Changes 
HELEN  COLBY,  for  the  past 
seven  years  advertising  man- 
Mer  of  the  Revlon  Products 
C<^.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 

C'  id  director  of  all  adver- 
and  promotion  for  Revlon. 
Richard  M.  Scanlon,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  General 
Cable  Corp.,  New  York,  has 
been  aniointod  advertising 
manager  of  Prima  Products, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  also  Wav- 
erly  Products,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Tristram  Dunn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising 
manager  of  Northam  Warren 
Corp.,  manicure  preparations 
and  cosmetics,  to  hiuidle  all  of 
the  company’s  lines  both  in  the 
U.  S.  and  the  export  field. 

Leonard  J.  Isear,  former  mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  Schenley 
Distillers  Corp.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Lansdowne 
Distillery,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Agency  Notes 

THE  HARE  STUDIOS,  Bostao. 

which  for  35  years  has  fust 
tioned  strictly  as  an  art  servte, 
has  set  as  an  advertisiii 
agency  and  entered  the  nattoail 
field.  The  new  name  is  Hab 
Advertising  Agency.  Thechaoii 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  art- 
service  division,  it  is  explained 

Heims  and  Holzman,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  moved  to  new 
quarters  in  the  Governor  build¬ 
ing. 

Advertising  Associates  hu 
been  established  at  11  West 
Adams  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Prin¬ 
cipals  are:  Brock  King,  for¬ 
merly  with  J.  Whiter  Thompson 
Co.,  Toronto:  David  McCutcr- 
EON,  formerly  associate  editor, 
National  Waterways ,  magazine, 
and  John  R.  Rhodes,  conuner- 
cial  artist  and  former  air  corpi 
lieutenant. 

The  Manhattan  office  of  Law¬ 
rence  Boles  Hicks,  has  been 
moved  to  the  Empire  State 
Building. 

McDonough,  Lewy  A  Wzci- 
MAN,  Cleveland,  has  added  t 
radio  advertising  department 
offering  creative,  production 
and  placement  service.  Director 
is  Diomas  Edward  O’Conneix. 

Bass  A  Weber  Co.,  new  agen¬ 
cy,  has  been  formed  at  2  Stone 
Street,  New  York,  by  Sydret 
and  Milton  Bass,  Benjamdi 
Weber  and  DAvm  Gallachii, 
all  formerly  of  Mitchell  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York. 

A  new  agency.  West  States 
Advertising,  Inc.,  has  opened 
offices  at  518  Governor  Build¬ 
ing,  Portland,  Ore.  Executlvei 
are  B.  P.  Wertheimer,  president: 
W.  N.  Wilson,  sales  manager, 
and  W.  E.  Myric,  chief  account 
executive.  The  firm  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  syndicated  advertising. 

Duff  Merrick  announces  the 
opening  of  his  own  firm  to 
handle  ail  publicity,  promotional 
and  public  relations  accounts  as 
well  as  general  consultant  on 
merchandising  problems.  Offices 
are  at  311  E.  55  St..  New  York 
City.  Merrick  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  Campbell-Ewald. 
RKO  Corp..  and  Norman  Mack 
Advertising,  New  York. 

Bernard  Barol  and  Jack  L. 
Israel,  former  account  execu¬ 
tives,  Abner  J.  Gelula  and  As¬ 
sociates,  Philadelphia,  have 
formed  Barol  A  Israel,  1507 
Finance  Building,  Philadelphia, 
offering  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  sales  promotion. 


Bureau  Adds  Hughes 

San  Francisco — Addition  of 
D.  H.  Hughes  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Divis¬ 
ion,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AiNPA,  is  announced  by  H.  C. 
Bernsten,  general  manager. 
Hughes  was  with  the  Son  Fron- 
cisco  Chronicle  from  1931  to 
1939,  when  he  left  toe  national 
advertising  managership  of  that 
paper  to  become  district  man¬ 
ager,  trade  contact  divbion,  of 
This  Week.  In  1941  he  became 
sales  representative  ot  News¬ 
paper  Groups,  Inc.,  and  during 
the  war  years  served  with  the 
San  Francisco  Employers’  Coun¬ 
cil. 
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Return  ib  Work 
Basis  Offered 
L  A.  Strikers 

Los  Angklis — Latest  move  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild's  strike  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  & 
Express  is  circulation  of  a  letter 
from  the  Guild  to  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  advertisers  urging  them 
to  use  their  influence  to  obtain 
settlement  of  the  controversy. 

'The  newspaper  management 
has  also  circularized  the  adver¬ 
tisers  “to  correct  the  half-truths 
staM  in  the  Guild  letter.” 


The  Herald-] 
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Express  points 
loyes  could  have 


of  earnings  or  Christmas  pur¬ 
chasing  power  while  negotia¬ 
tions  were  under  way. 

It  states  that  Guild  members 
can  return  to  work  at  any 
time— even  now. 

It  particularly  attacks  Guild 
statements  relative  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  proffered  wage  in 
creases.  The  Guild  letter  de¬ 
clared  the  latest  management 
offer  “from  the  lowest  wage 
brackets  to  the  highest  .  .  . 
amounted  to  a  raise  of  from 
16  cents  to  $1.87  a  week,  with  the 
usual  4ncome-<tax  adjustments 
affecting  take-home  pay.”  The 
Herald  -  Express  points  out 
that  it  actually  h^  offered  an 
increase  of  12V4%  with  a  $5 
minimum,  plus  other  changes 
in  conditions  including  3  weeks 
vacation  after  5  years,  which 
if  applied  to  all  employes  would 
cost  nearly  $500,000  annually 
and  comments  that  “the  wear¬ 
ing  of  a  union  button  or  any 
other  kind  of  button  does  not 
exempt  one  from  the  payment 
of  income  taxes.” 

To  the  Guild's  statement  that 
at  its  largest  membership  meet¬ 
ing  (Oct.  6)  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  refuse  the  manage¬ 
ment's  offer,  the  Herald-Express 
letter  asks,  “Was  it  a  secret 
ballot  so  that  all  Guild  members 
could  register  their  real  view 
without  fear  of  reprisals?” 

With  respect  to  the  Guild’s 
statement  regarding  higher 
living  costs,  the  newspaper 
points  out  that  its  wage  offer 
exceeds  the  increase  in  living 
costs. 

Enclosed  with  the  communi¬ 
cation  to  advertisers  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Business  Mana¬ 
ger  V.  F.  Dunsmore  to  Harry 
C.  Malcom  of  the  U.  S.  Concili¬ 
ation  Service  in  which  these 
points  are  officially  affirmed: 

“1.  The  Herex  Unit  of  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  may 
sei^  its  members  back  to  their 
respective  Jobs  at  any  time  after 
reasonable  notice  of  such  intent. 

“2.  All  contract  benefits  as  of 
Sept.  3  will  in  such  event  be 
restored  to  Individual  members 
beginning  with  the  date  of  re¬ 
turn  to  work.  Time  spent  on 
strike  will  be  treated  as  leave 
of  absence. 

“3.  niere  will  be  no  dlscrim-  _ 
ination  by  reason  of  strike ' 
activities. 

"4.  tmth  resumption  of  work 
Management  representatives  will 
forthwith  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Guild  representatives 


for  the  purpose  of  reaching  full 
and  final  agreement  upon  a  new 
contract. 

“5.  All  wage  changes  incor¬ 
porated  in  such  new  contract 
will  be  made  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  return  to  work.” 

Repudiating  the  guild’s  consis¬ 
tent  claim  of  a  lockout,  Duns¬ 
more  further  points  out  “in  con¬ 
clusion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Newspaper  Guild  units  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
Seattle  and  other  places  are  ne¬ 
gotiating  after  the  expiration 
of  contracts.” 

Telford  Work,  manager  of  City 
News  Service,  inform^  EP  that 
service  has  been  resumed,  a 
group  of  war  veterans  having 
taken  over  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  California  News  Service 


former  employes  of  City  News 
who  went  on  strike  May  14. 

a 

Comics  Strips 
In  Tackages' 

Sykacuse,  N.  Y. — A  new  de¬ 
parture  in  presentation  of  comic 
strips  was  inaugurated  this 
week  by  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
comic  strips  with  similar  public 
appeals  are  grouped  together, 
liie  Herald- Journal  runs  two 
comic  pages  daily.  One  page 
Is  now  labeled  “Wit  and  Humor” 
and  includes  such  strips  as 
“Blondle,”  “Bringing  Up 
Father,”  "Nancy,”  “Slutt  and 
Jeff,”  etc. 

On  the  opposite  page  detec¬ 
tive  and  similar  type  strips  are 
grouped  together  under  the 
heading  "Adventure  Series.” 
These  include  such  features  as 
“Hip  Kirby.”  “The  Phantom.” 
“Kerry  Drake,”  “Johnny  Haz¬ 
ard,”  “Mark  Trail,”  “Mickey 
Finn.”  etc. 

“The  idea  of  this  change.” 
said  James  P.  Rosemond.  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  “is  to  separate  the  co-called 
'funnies’  and  other  types  of 
strips  usually  referred  to  by 
editors  and  others  as  'comics,' 
which  they  are  not. 

“The  strips  which  we  are  now 
using  on  the  “Adventure  Series” 
page  are  not  comics,  but.  in 
reality,  are  illustrated  continued 
stories." 

■ 

14  Plan  to  Attend 
Bogota  Convention 

Fourteen  U.S.  members  have 
indicated  their  intention  of  at¬ 
tending  the  Fourth  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  beginning  Nov.  25. 

They  are:  Birney  Imea,  editor.  Colum‘ 
bus  (Miss.)  Commerciai  Dispateh.  repre« 
senting  Southern  N^spaper  Publishers 
Association:  Tom  Wallace,  editor  Lomw- 
(Ky.)  Times,  representing  Amer* 
ican  Swie^  of  News^per  Editors;  J.  B. 
Thomas.  Reader's  Digest;  Eduardo  Car* 
denas,  Selecciones  del  Rtader^s  D^est; 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Editors  Press  Senr* 
ice:  Hal  Lee,  Pan  American  magazine; 
Harold  Horan,  Time,  Inc.;  Paul  Wal* 
cott,  Greenfield  (Hass.)  Recorder  Ga- 
sette,  William  P.  Carney  New  York 
Times:  and  Julio  Carton,  editor.  La 
Prensa;  Thomas  L,  Temey,  editor,  Tren^ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times;  Floyd  J.  Miller.puh* 
lisber.  Royal  Oak  (Midi.)  Tribune;  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times;  and  Myron  ZcM, 
Norte  magazine. 


,>  _  1®*®-  "  Refublican.  The 

Stauner  Sells  Papers  Gazette  was  founded  a  fav 

In  Ph<»nix  to  Pulliam 

continued  from  page  12  by  Mr.  Pulliam  came  16  years, 
lacking  one  month,  from  the- 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  time  Mr.  Stauffer  and  Mr. 
“probably  because  we  were  Knorpp  announced  the  pur- 
both  born  in  Kansas.  He  and  chase  of  the  Gazette  and  its 
1  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  consoll^tion  with  the  Re¬ 
day  golfing  and  you  get  to  know  public, 
a  man  very  weU  that  way.  _ .  _ 

Many  times  during  the  past  Other  Properties 

dozen  yrars  we  have  goUed  In  addition  to  the  Rioenix 
together  I  have  posed  the  gues-  papera  and  the  Indianapolia- 
tlon:  ‘Charlie,  why  don’t  you  Star,  Mr.  Pulliam  is  head  of  the 
retire  and  sell  me  your  news-  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  end  Press, 
papOT?  I  want  to  live  and  having  recently  acquired  the 
woj*  in  Phoenix.’”  latter;  the  Vincennes  (Ihd.) 

The  Republic  has  the  largest  Sun-Commercial,  the  Huntington 
morning  and  Sunday  cir^a-  (Ind.)  Herald-^ess,  raffio  sta- 
tlOT  in  Arizona,  while  the  Gaz-  tion  WIRE  in  Indianapolis,  and' 


of  any  evening  paper  in  Ari-  stockholder  in  radio  station 
zona.  1VXBV,  Richmond,  Ind.,  and 

The  Republic  was  founded  in  KPHO,  Phoenix. 


An  Unusual  MARKET 

THAT  DESnVES  DEVaOPINO 

MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

Yes — and  a  dranutically  oo 

live  market  cantaining  15  -i 

counties  in  Central  llissis-  f  ^ 

sippi-Alabama.  TIm  Heme-  / 

Delivered  Meridian  Star  goes  / 
to  98%  of  the  dwellings  in  I 
the  eity.  / 


1945  RCIAIL  SALES  IN 
LAUDERDALE  CDUNTY/ 
ALONC  / 

{.state  Tax  Commituoit  S^porfjt 


hhimDIAII 


MISS.  I  ALA 


Total  retail  sales  in  the  retail 
trading  area  (ABC)  of  $77,680,- 
803,  with  $30,000,000  in  Lauderdale  County  (Me¬ 
dian)  alone.  Sales  steadily  improving  .  .  .  climhing 
UPWARD. 

An  isolated  market  that  can’t  be  covered  by  any  other 
medium  than  The  Meridian  Star,  Mississippi’s  biggest 
single  newspaper  buy! 

THIS  MARKET  SERVICE  IS  OFFERED: 

e  e  DrM9  Revid  List — Oreewy  Rente  Liste. 

•  a  Local  Contacts — Morchondising  Sorvico. 

THE  MERIDIAN  STAR 

SALESMEN  WELCOME  •  OVER  20,000  HOMES 
(Write  for  Information  Concerning  Your  Plans) 
National  Reprasentativet:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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New  Blanket 
CutB  Offset 
Difficulties 

bDiAKArtMOs — Some  200  me¬ 
chanical  experts  of  newspapers 
throughout  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Michlnn  closed  the  three-day 
Great  Lakes  Newmper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  here  Oct  29 
with  election  of  Deo  A.  Padgett, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  as 
Conference  president 

Grand  Ri^tds,  Mich.,  was 
chosen  as  the  site  tor  next  year’s 
convention. 

Ur.  Padgett  who  succeeds 
George  H.  Fuller,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press,  is  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Charles  Kirk  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
was  named  vlcepresldent  and 
A1  Oberg  of  Flint  Mich.,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  were  William  Cod- 
dington  of  Youngstown,  O.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Lacker  of  Indianapolis, 
Frank  Marengo  of  Port  Huron, 
BOch.,  and  L.  J.  Lockwood  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Details  oi  Blanket 

In  its  closing  day.  the  Confer¬ 
ence  heard  F.  L.  (Les)  Yeager, 
production  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  reveal  details  of 
the  Star’s  success  with  a  new 
press  blanket  designed  to  Im¬ 
prove  first  impression  printing. 
More  than  12  million  papers, 
Mr.  Yeager  reported,  have  rol¬ 
led  off  a  special  tert  unit  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  Star’s  presses. 
(Mr.  Yeager’s  full  report  will 
be  published  in  the  SAP 
Equipment  Reoiew  for  Nov.  9.) 

The  new  blanket,  made  by  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  was  produced  by  it 
after  experimental  work  with 
Mr.  Yeager.  It  was  the  latter 
who  first  urged  Dr.  Nelson  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  Minnesota  company 
staff  and  Dr.  William  Sohl,  re¬ 
search  chemist,  to  experiment 
with  glass  spheres  held  on  a 
draw  sheet  with  the  use  of  ad¬ 
hesive. 

So  minute  are  the  spheres  on 
the  perfected  press  blanket,  Mr. 
Yeager  said,  that  they  are  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  on 
the  surface  present  an  almost 
smooth  annearance.  Under  a 
high-powered  magnifying  glass, 
the  spheres  appear  bunched 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  .sea  of  marbles. 

Both  Mr.  Yeaver  and  officials 
of  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  term^  the 
new  press  blanket  the  most  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  the  last 
30  years  of  printing  history.  The 
tests  on  the  Star’s  presses,  they 
maintained  definitelv  prove  that 
first  impression  offset  can  be 
reduced. 

At  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  three  Indianapolis  papers, 
delegates  heard  Wray  E.  Flem¬ 
ing,  general  counsel  of  the 
Hoosler  State  Press  Association, 
propose  unification  of  that  group 
with  the  Great  Lakes  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference.  Mr. 
Fleming  said  such  a  move  would 
provide  the  a.ssoclation  with  a 
mechanical  division,  which  it 
does-  not  now  have. 
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Cconpcdgns  &  Accounts 

conttiiuad  from  page  14 


For  Februccry  RelooM 
AN  ADVERTISING  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  California 
Cloto  Pbacb  Amnsoav  Board 
will  break  next  February,  it  is 
announced.  M^la  on  sdiedule 
include  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers,  women’s 
magazines  and  some  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  The  campaign  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  a  part  of  a 
|!M),000  appr(9riation  set  up  to 
cover  all  promotional  actirtties 
for  the  year.  Agency  on  the 
account  is  Batten.  Barton.  Dur- 
stlne  It  Cteborn.  New  York. 

Featuring  Hedy 
A  NA’TIONAL  newspaper  fie-up 
will  feature  Hedy  Lamarr  in 
Lux  Tonxr  Soap  ads  (Lever 
Bros.)  in  conjunction  with  her 
appearance  in  the  forthcoming 
Hunt  Stromberg  production, 
“Tbe  Strange  Women,”  United 
Aarmrs  reports.  ’The  Lux  ads 
are  scheduled  to  break  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  opening  of 
the  movie  in  each  key  city  and 
will  mention  credits  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  each  instance.  Lux’s  ad¬ 
vertising  is  handled  by  J.  Walter 
'Thompson,  New  York. 

WHN  Plugs  Husing 
USING  26  newspapers  in  and 
around  New  York,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHN  began  this  week  a 
five  weeks’  campaign  plugging 
a  new  “disc  jockey”  show  m.c’d 
by  former  sports  announcer  Ted 
Husing.  The  schedule  calls  for 
an  ad  each  weekday  in  each 
paper.  First  insertions  in  three 
papers  were  full-page;  others, 
300  lines.  Ads  to  come  Will 
vary  in  size.  All  are  to  appear 
on  the  radio  pages.  Additional 
publicity  is  being  given  the  show 
via  radio  soots,  carcards,  etc. 
Donahue  &  Coe,  New  York,  pre¬ 
pared  the  newspaper  ads. 

A  Familv  Package 
A  “FAMILY  PACKAGE”  of  five 
food  sauces  prepared  by  Cas¬ 
tleberry’s  Food  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  subject  matter  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  placed  by  the  company 
in  36  l^utheastern  dallies.  Ads 
appear  once  a  week  and  vary  in 
size.  The  campaign  will  be  ex- 

Sanded  as  distribution  is 
roadened.  ’The  agency  is  Liller, 
Neal  &  Battle,  Atlanta. 

Campaign  Briefs 
“THE  Private  Affairs  of  Bel 
Ami,”  Loew-Lewin  production 
for  United  Artists  release,  will 
be  promoted  via  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio.  Budget 
is  $300,000.  Agency  is  Law¬ 
rence  Fertlg  &  Co.,  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  Bermuda  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  Board,  which  has 
appointed  J.  M.  Miathes,  New 
York,  as  its  agency  (Wilford  S. 
King,  account  executive),  states 
all  advertising  will  be  aimed  at 
keeping  Bermuda  at  the  top  of 
the  resort  field.  .  .  .  Newspaper 
mats  and  other  sale  aids  are 
available  to  dealers  handling  the 
new  bar-radio  model  of  Euc- 
tromatic  Manufacturing  Corp., 
New  York.  Agency  is  Reiss  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York.  .  .  .  Dealer 
help  material  is  also  offered  by 


Roth,  Raub  A  Hbckel,  Ripley, 
O.,  in  connection  with  its  Style 
Ai^  comfort  shoes  for  women. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York, 
directs  the  account  .  .  .  Blade 
Master  Co..  New  York,  plans  an 
intensive  newspaper  campaign 
in  cooperation  with  dealers  in 
the  Buffalo  area  on  its  low 

Ericed  razor  blade  sharpener. 

[  successful,  the  pattern  will 
be  followed  in  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  coimtry  during 
1947.  Moss  It  Arnold  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency.  .  .  .  The 
Oregon  State  Grange  has  begun 
an  eight  months’  campaign  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Oregon’s  agricul¬ 
tural  industries.  Ads  will  ap- 
I>ear  in  64  Oregon  newspapers. 
Simon  It  Smith,  Portland,  Ore., 
is  the  agency.  .  .  .  Advertising 
for  the  Richmond,  Va.  regional 
oSBce  of  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
nTRATTON  will  be  handled  by 
Advertising,  Inc.,  Richmond. 

Agency  Appointments 
ERWm,  WASEY  k  CO..  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Hunt’s 
port  wine,  imported  (from  Por¬ 
tugal)  and  distributed  by  Can¬ 
ada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Henri,  Hurst  k  McDonald,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  by  the 
Quarrie  Corp.,  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  A  national  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned.  .  .  .  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Co.,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  offices,  will  direct 
advertising  for  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Tire  Deal¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  Shappe-Wilkes,  New 
York,  has  been  named  by  Drey¬ 
fus,  Ashby  &  Co.,  New  York, 
importer  and  distributor  of 
wines  and  liquors,  to  handle 
advertising  on  “Seager’s  Gin.” 
Account  executive  is  Robert  M. 
Dore. . . .  Duane  Jones  Co.,  New 
York,  will  handle  the  account 
of  Kilmer  &  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  Swamp-Root  and  Cramore’s 


dealer  lineup 

A  sample  oi  Emerson  Radio’s 
dealer  promotion  now  active  in 
at  least  500  doiiies.  This  is  one 
oi  lii.-ee  such  pages  in  the  New 
York  Post  last  week,  which  were 
accompanied  by  a  1,000-line  ad 
oi  the  area  distributor.  Thoro  are 
70  oi  the  latter  in  the  U.  Sm  ail 
pushing  the  campaigiL 


Lemon  Flavor  Crystals.  .  .  . 
Keelor  k  Stites  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  named  by  the  Phy¬ 
sicians  Supply  Co.,  maker  oi 
Physicians’  and  Surgeons’  Soap. 
To  use  newspapers,  direct  mall. 
.  .  .  Gotham  Advertising  Co., 
New  York,  will  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Division 
of  Linea  Aeropostal  Venezolana, 
Venezuelan  airline. 

T.  R.  Bauerle  Advertisino, 
Chicago,  is  the  new  agency  for 
Cohan,  Olson  and  Co.,  national 
distributor  of  housewares,  sports 
goods,  hardware,  etc.,  and  for 
its  subsidiary,  Middle  Western 
Sales  Co. 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe  sextuple  with  extra  color  cylinder  |1459 
2  folders — 2  formers 
Cut  off — 21^  inches 

1 — 10  horse  power  motor— direct  current 
1 — 60  horse  power  motor — direct  current 
Direct  current  generator  set. 

Can  be  used  for  black  or  colored  comics. 

Write  or  wire  Generai  Manager,  Duiuth  Heraid 
&  Newt-Tribune,  Duiuth,  Minn. 
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Herald  Tribune  Forum 
Section  Has  80  Pages 


PREPARATIONS  for  the  New 

York  Heratd  Tribune’*  ISth 
Forum  on  Current  Problems 
this  week  occupied  numerous 
members  of  the  staff  during  the 
year  since  the  1949  Forum,  but 
coverage  of  the  sessions — ^whlch 
provide  news  also  for  other 
newspapers  and  radio  programs 
— ^had  to  be  largeiy  crowded  in¬ 
to  one  week. 

On  the  program  were  such 
veteran  headline  -  makers  as 
Prime  Minister  Jan  Christian 
Smuts,  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Czechoslovakian 
Foreign  Minister  Jan  G. 

Masaryk.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  William  O.  Doug¬ 
las,  F.  H.  LaGuardia  and  the 
Itost  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Shell — ^to 
name  a  few  of  the  more  than 
two  -  score  prominent  sneakers 
gathered  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
to  keynote  outstanding  problems 
linked  to  the  Forum  theme, 

"The  Struggle  for  Justice  as  a 
World  Force.” 

Some  of  the  speakers  would 
have  achieved  front  page  space 
in  any  case,  but  as  a  group,  the 
speakers  on  atom  control,  col¬ 
onial  problems,  domestic  justice 
and  other  subjects  called  for  a 
page  one  lead  and  at  least  four 
pages  of  inside  space  daily,  plus 
a  full  report  in  an  80-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  to  be  circulated 
with  the  Nov.  3  Sunday  edition. 

Into  this  Fonim  section,  the 
first  to  carry  advertising  since 
1942,  went  aoproxlmately  445 
columns  of  advertising,  most  of 
it  institutional  and  much  of  it 
keyed  to  the  public  service  tone 
of  the  Forum.  Better  than  90 
columns  of  advertising  had  to 
be  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

Advertising  Di'ector  Robert  F. 

Buegeln  told  F&P. 

Since  the  Forum  "eptomizes 
the  policy,  principles  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  newspaper  and  is 
a  great  force  in  social,  political 
and  cultural  thinking.’’  news¬ 
print  for  the  section  had  been 
saved  by  frugal  practices 
through  the  year.  Buggeln 
added.  He  estimated  that  with 
the  40,000  to  90.000  copies  al¬ 
ready  ordered  for  educational 
institutions  throughout  the 
United  States,  circulation  of  the 
Nov.  3  Herald  Tribune  would 
approximate  800.000. 

Reporting  the  Forum  is  a 
dual  ,iob.  ’The  gist  of  an  aver¬ 
age  10  speeches  per  session  must 
be  handled  swiftly  and  accur¬ 
ately  for  the  morning's  paper 
and  informal  pictures  taken  and 
ru.°hed  from  three  sessions  by 
motorcycle  —  a  process  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  three 
sessions  are  held  in  the  evening 
and  continue  past  early  edition 
dead-lines.  The  same  speeches, 
complete,  must  be  corrected  or 
typ^  from  transcriptions  and 
ready  with  special  stories,  for¬ 
mal  pictures  and  biographies  of 
speakers  on  the  desk  of  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor  Everett 
Walker  by  about  5:30  p.m. 

Thursday  when  the  special  sec¬ 
tion  goes  to  press. 
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The  biographies  are  prepared 
in  advance,  extra  Iom  because 
cutting  them  affords  Walker  al¬ 
most  hla  only  chance  for  flexi¬ 
bility.  Special  stories  on  the 
extensive  broadcasting  of  the 
Forum,  on  the  television  broad¬ 
casts,  the  exhibit,  music,  his¬ 
tory  of  the  forums  and  sidebars 
are  also  written — ^long — by  the 
staff  under  City  Editor  L.  L. 
EMelking. 

Handling  of  the  speeches  is 
the  big  job,  and  the  editorial 
staff  gather^  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  advance,  then  used  the 
same  telephone  recorder  equip¬ 
ment  which  handles  overseas 
dispatches  to  check  and  record 
the  speeches  as  they  are  being 
spoken.  Using  a  direct  wire 
from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
where  the  Forum’s  four  ses¬ 
sions  took  place,  the  recording 
room  staff  kept  at  least  two  of 
its  four  recorders  going  continu¬ 
ously  and  listened  at  the  same 
time  to  all  speeches  checking 
errors  on  advance  copies. 

A  page  in  the  section  is  being 
devoted  to  candid  flash  shots  of 
the  Forum  by  A.  F.  Sozlo,  and 
Morris  Warman,  another  staff 
photographer,  made  about  100 
portrait  shots  in  an  improvised 
studio  at  the  Waldorf,  from 
which  the  pictures  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  were  partly  selected.  And 
at  least  two  other  photographic 
staff  members  were  busy  at  the 
Forum,  while  Picture  Editor 
Richard  Crandell  busied  himself 
earlier  to  obtain  such  pictures 
as  a  scene  of  King  John  at 
Runnymede. 

All  in  all,  the  staff  has  to 
gather  and  get  in  type  some  200 
columns  of  editorial  material  by 
Thursday  evening,  from  side- 
bars  to  the  carefully  pr^red 
introductions  by  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  chairman  of  the  Forum 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  And  when  the  edition 
is  laid  out,  the  run  starts  before 
and  after  the  Friday  morning 
editions,  and  the  production  staff 
headed  by  James  McGowan, 
crosses  its  fingers  and  hopes  no 
web  will  break  so  the  800,000 
copies  can  roll  before  the 
presses  are  needed  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 


Editoiial  Run 
On  Comic  Page 

CLXvKLAm— For  the  first  time 
in  local  journalism— possibly  a 
national  first — the  CleveUmd 
Press  on  Oct  26  used  the  comic 
page  for  an  editorial.  The  edi¬ 
torial  was  addressed  to  small 
boys  and  girls  in  view  of  the 
approach  of  Halloween. 

Using  comic  strip  characters, 
it  pointed  out  t^t  these  little 
folks  of  the  strips  would  behave 
on  Halloween  and  in  view  of 
scarcities  refrain  from  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property. 


Aimy  Arrests  Welker 
In  Bremen,  Germany 

HAnasBUBO,  Pa. — Col.  Bion  C. 
Welker,  editor  of  the  Horrisburo 
Telegraph  on  military  leave-of- 
absence,  has  been  placed  under 
arrest  at  a  hospital  in  Germany 
on  several  charges  of  miscon¬ 
duct  as  head  of  the  Military 
Government  Detachment  for 
Bremen. 

Welker,  known  as  "Mike”  to 
newspaper  associates,  reportedly 
moved  his  AMG  detachment  into 
Bremen  before  the  firing  ceased 
while  allies  were  taking  the 
city.  He  won  three  decorations 
for  Army  service  overseas. 

The  charges  against  Welker, 
as  announced  by  the  judge  ad¬ 
vocate  at  Bremen,  are  that  he: 

1.  Obstructed  military  justice 
by  releasing  and  spiriting  away 
a  prisoner  known  to  have  been 
a  material  witness  to  black  mar¬ 
ket  and  larceny  transactions. 

2.  Permitted  improper  use  of 
Red  Cross  supplies. 

3.  Permitted  the  use  of  United 
States  Army  uniforms  by  un¬ 
authorized  persons. 

4.  Was  "drunk  on  repeated  oc¬ 
casions  so  as  to  bring  discredit 
on  the  military  service.” 

a 

U.  P.  Names  McCabe 
Southwest  Chief 

Dallas,  '  Tex.  —  Fred  A. 
McCabe,  business  manager  of 
the  southwest  division  of  the 
United  Press  since  1944,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Jacques  D'Armand  as 
manager  of  the  division. 
D’Armand  resigned  several 
wooks  ago  to  en’er  business. 

The  new  southwest  manager 
joined  the  U.  P.  in  Cleveland  in 
1936. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC.  * 

Imarketing  and  research  counsel 

CONSUMER  panel  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  widi  die  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Choke 

ROTARY 

press 

Equipment 

HOI  Super-Speed,  printing  40 
page  straight  run  or  80  page 
collect.  Equipped  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  drive  and  AC.  60 
cycle  three  phase  220  volt 
electrical  equipment,  Kohler 
reels,  forged  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  patented  ink 
fountams  witl)  pumps.  Collat¬ 
eral  stereo  equipment  includes 
Kemp  furnace.  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate,  fiictory  rebuilt  Autoplate 
shaver. 


GOSS  96  page  units,  choice  of 
two,  located  in  mid-west  daily 
famed  coast  to  coast  for  plant 
efficiency.  Equipped  with 
Cutler-Hammer  drives  and  Di¬ 
rect  Current  220  volt  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  Kidder  3-arm 
reels.  Printing  two  colors  and 
black.  Cut-off  22  Immacu¬ 
lately  maintained  to  satisfy 
most  exacting  production  re¬ 
quirements.  Early  release  date. 


Shown  by  Appointment 

TYPE  &  PRESS 
OF  lUINOISJgc. 

220  South  Jefferson 
Chicago  6 

We  own  end  offer  two  Sta-Hi 
AutoformerM,»eriml»;j6ojgoi  end 
j6ojgoo  with  A.C.  6o  cycle  mo- 
tore,  tor  prooipr  ehipmetd.  Good 
opereting  condition.  In  Menhet- 
ten  deity. 
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N.  E.  Papers  Divided 
On  New  Billing  Plan 


By  G.  Ellis  Mott 

BOSTON — New  England  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives, 
representatives  of  advertising 
agencies,  advertising  buyers  and 
media  men  are  concerned  with 
tto  NASA's  standard  billing 
res<dution  adc^ted  Oct.  1,  they 
said  when  the  New  England 
New^aper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  met  here  Oct. 
29.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
discussed  topics  of  the  annual 
meeting  pre^ded  over  by  Harold 
V.  Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telepram-Gozette,  and  found  the 
papers  represented  about  equally 
divided  on  observance  of  the 
new  rule. 

One  advertising  man  related 
that  his  newspaper  had  notified 
all  accounts  and  agencies  and 
three  agencies  had  raised  ob¬ 
jections.  The  newspaper  then 
informed  the  agencies  that  the 
new  rule  was  in  effect  and  that 
all  advertising  users  would  be 
billed  under  its  provisions, 
whereupon  the  agencies  said 
they  withdrew  the  contemplated 
advertising.  Later,  after  further 
straightforward  explanation  of 
the  plan,  first  two  and  then  the 
third  of  the  agencies  re-ordered 
ads.  At  least  one  of  the  agen¬ 
cies,  it  was  found,  has  the  erron¬ 
eous  idea  that  it  would  be  billed 
for  the  ordered  amount  of  space 
although  the  ad  was  actually 
run  smaller. 

Inionnertion  Pansl' 

T.  Jeff  Twentyman.  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Genung*s  department  stores 
in  Westchester  and  Connecticut, 
sDoke  briefly  on  “Cultivating 
White  %>ace  for  Bumper  Crops.” 
He  emphasized  the  use  of  tie-in 
advertisements  and  showed  sam¬ 
ples  of  full-page  ads  used  on 
v-J  Day,  death  of  Roosevelt. 
Thanksgiving  and  other  occa¬ 
sions.  He  showed  one  advertise¬ 
ment  full  page,  whigh  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  selling  30.000  suits. 

Following  the  morning  speak¬ 
er,  the  'Information  Panel”  In¬ 
troduced  I.  J.  Rymal,  New  Eng¬ 
land  manager,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.; 
Harold  Cabot,  Harold  Cabot  & 
Co.,  Boston  agency;  Saul  S. 
SchoMer.  advertising  manager. 
John  C.  Mclnnes  Co.  department 
store,  Worcester,  Mass;  A.  L. 
Johnson,  advertising  director 
(N.  E.  div.l,  A  A  P  Tea  Co.;  and 
Marshall  Duane,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  First  National  Stores  of 
New  England. 

A  Connecticut  executive  asked 
if  radio  advertising  Should  be 
classed  as  "amusements”  and 
the  ffieater  rate  charged.  There 
is  increasing  pressure  from  the¬ 
aters,  it  was  said,  and  a  few 
papers  limited  to  have  the  rate 
in  effect  on  ads  for  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

What  is  the  reaction  to  Satur- 
dav  papers  either  without  or 
with  few  ads?  The  discussion 
revealed  that  if  circulation  Is  up 
or  down  Is  the  main  factor,  and 
the  advertiser  .should  be  told. 
Some  papers  had  almost  no  drop 
in  circulation  on  Saturday,  some 


as  much  (or  little)  as  2%.  One 
paper  that  had  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  38.000  went  into  75,000 
on  Saturday  and  found  much 
profitable  advertising  business 
for  Saturday. 

Some  felt  that  advertising  or 
not,  the  Saturday  paper  should 

verti«rr*f55*d1ie*ai»d  to'^k^  *•  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  meeting  in  Boa- 
up  readership  for  a  good  paper,  ton,  left  to  sight:  Nelson  A,  Demers,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  presi- 
The  paper  with  the  big  Satur-  dent-  Robert  U,  Brown,  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher,  luncheon  speaken 
day  circulation  increase  provided  and  Harold  V.  Maiuer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  post 
a  tabloid  novelette,  comic  sec-  praaidenb 

tion  and  special  features.  - 

One  of  the  panel  felt  that  the  ,  ,,  _ , 

agencies  were  becoming,  more  increasing  productton  jos^  BoStOIl  TvDOS 

and  more,  a  middleman  between  N®  forecast  a  poor  future  for  AJUSlWll  A 


Boston  Typos 


company ’and  media.  He  felt  tte  newspapers  v^o  oP®"  “P  11  Cl  O  CO 

that  that  would  change,  how-  their  columns  to  adyertiMrs  at  /iCCOpi  iplOsOU 
ever,  when  the  buyers”  market  the  expense  of  editorial  dep  t.  ■  *  *  II  n  ■ 

came  Into  Its  own.  Another  toe  nren  who  sell  toe  gQQgf 

panel  member  was  In  disagree-  product,  day-by-day,  he  said,  J  ui  i  tt  i 

ment  and  felt  the  agency  should  ^'you  can  m^e  your  voices  Boston  Typographical  UWon, 
be  in  with  management  advising  powerful  In  the  front  office  in  representing  1,000  composing 
on  advertising  and  public  rela-  demanding  a  good  newspaper,  rcwm  employes  on  all  of  toe 
tions  policy  Agencies  he  said.  Nelson  A.  Demers,  Middle-  city’s  major  newspapers,  have 
should  1^  worth  more  than  a  toum  (Conn.)  Press,  was  elected  settled  with  the  publishers  for 
middleman  Uking  a  15%  com-  president  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  a  $13.50  weekly  pay  Inwease. 
mission  they  should  render  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Timet,  was  Vicepresident  Larry  Taylor  of 
services'  to  account  with  the  re-  made  vice-president,  and  Gerald  the  International  Typographical 
suit  that  the  fees  may  be  more  T.  Higgins,  Lewitton  (Me,)  Sun-  Union  help^  to  work  out  the 
than  15%  of  the  space  purchased.  Journal,  was  elected  secretary-  new  agreement.  It  was  reported, 
A  representative  of  the  Treas-  treasurer.  Serving  on  the  exec-  and  the  union  voted  298  to  246. 
ury  Department  explained  that  utive  committee  for  1947  are:  E.  The  new  scale  provides  $2.09 
It  plans  to  Increase  bond  selling  Bartlett  Barnes,  BrWol  (Com.)  an  hour  for  day  sWft,  $2^ 
promotion  from  Armistice  Day  Press;  Andrew  Bartlett,  PorU-  nights,  and  $2.2S  lobster.  The 
tn  Pearl  Harbor  Dav.  mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald;  O.  S.  printers'  original  demands  were 

Robert  U  Brown,  editor  of  Allen,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Col-  for  $2.76,  $3.04  and  ^.54,  for  a 
Editor  &  Publisher,  told  the  endonlon-Record;  and  John  P.  S.  35-hour  week, 
luncheon  the  day  of  toe  3-cent  Doher^,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  The  Printing  Industry  of 
paper  is  about  over  because  of  Eogle-Trfbune.  America  reported  this  week 

_  -  that  demands  made  by  printers 

_  in  New  Haven.  Conn,  are  the 


luncheon  the  day  of  toe  3-cent  DoherjW,  Lotorence  (Mass.) 
paper  is  about  over  because  of  Eogle-Trfbune. 

Phila.  Record  Reverts; 
Kraft  Costs  $430,000 


PHILADELPHIA— The  drought 

in  white  new^rint  at  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  which  nec¬ 
essitated  the  substitution  of 
heavy,  brown,  Kraft  paper  in 
varying  measures  for  a  period  of 
more  toan  30  days,  has  come  to 
an  end,  with  the  prolonged 
famine  having  cost  the  Stem- 
owned  morning  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  an  estimated 
$430,000. 

A  statement  by  management 
now  appearing  in  advertisements 
and  in  Record  promotional 
pieces  declares  newspaper 
ownership  had  to  foot  the  bill  of 
$430,000  due  to  the  loss  of 
wlvertising  revenue  and  extra 
paper  costs. 

The  Kraft  paper  cost  them 
$140  a  ton,  against  the  $75  paid 
for  white  newsprint  at  onset 
of  the  scaricity,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  to  $85  a  ton  subsequently 
allowed. 

Sunday,  Sept.  22,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  “dry"  period. 
No  ads  were  accepted  for  that 
date,  except  amusements,  legal 
and  death  notices.  Use  of 
Kraft  paper  began  Sept.  29, 
management  declining  to  accept 
ads  that  would  have  shown  in 


poor  legibility  on  the  dark 

First  of  October  began  what 
Record  editors  called  “choclate 
and  vanilla”  issues,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  white  and  brown  paper. 
Sunday,  Oct.  20,  Sunday  ads 
came  back,  and  two  days  later 
an  all-white  paper  returned. 

3rown  and  White  Era' 

“Our  days  of  ‘choclate  and 
vanilla’  pages  are  ended  .  .  . 
forever,  we  hope”  toe  Record 
announced  in  front-page  boxes. 
The  public  was  told:  “Our 
thanks  to  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  who  bore  with  us  during  the 
shortage  of  white  newsprint.  It 
was  a  fine  tribute  to  the  faith 
and  stamina  of  Record  subscrib¬ 
ers  that  this  newspaper  main¬ 
tained  its  circulation  during  the 
‘Brown  and  White  Era.’  ” 

Record  management  says  that 
despite  7  ad-less  weekdays  and 
2  ad-less  Sundays,  daily  Record 
circulation  achieved  a  new 
monthly  high  for  the  year  in 
September,  while  Sunday  Record 
circulation  climbed  to  toe 
highest  monthly  level  since  the 
discontinuance  of  the  predate 
edition  last  March.  Figures  for 
October  had  yet  to  be  compiled. 


highest  yet — $3.11  an  hour,  an 
increase  of  $1.59. 

In  Chicago,  a  stalemate  has 
been  reach^  in  the  commercial 
printers’  demand  lor  $2.36  an 
hour,  reduced  from  $3.02.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  on  a  new  newspaper 
scale  are  under  way. 

Job  printers  in  New  York 
City  have  also  sought  a  jump 
from  $1.83  to  $3.02  an  hour,  and 
negotiations  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  hit  a  snag  after  union 
members  rejected  a  compromise 
for  $1.87  an  hour  which  had 
been  worked  out  by  ITU  Vice- 
president  Elmer  Brown. 

Gannett  Typos  Ask 
Strike  Sanction 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — TyMgraph- 
leal  unions  on  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Rochester,  Newburgh, 
Saratoga  Springs,  Utica  and 
Ithaca  have  requested  toe  In- 
ternational  Typographical 
Union's  sanction  for  a  strike, 
Julius  J.  Loss,  secretary  of 
Rochester  Typo^phical  Union, 
Local  IS  has  announced. 

Negotiations  over  the  new 
contract  here  apparently 
reached  a  stalemate.  The  union 
seeks  a  scale  erf  $80  weekly  with 
a  10%  differential  for  night 
work.  The  company’s  offer  is 
$70  a  week  for  day  work  and 
$75  per  week  for  nijdit  work. 


IDITOR  *  PUBLISHIR  for  Nevenber  2,  194$ 


4-A  Adds  5 
Smcdl  Papers 
bi  2%  Drive 

The  drive  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  to  reinstate  the  2% 
cash  discount  given  by  news¬ 
papers  has  won  the  support  tiius 
far  of  only  five  smdf  dailies. 
Little  progress  is  reported 
among  the  100  others  still  not 
allowing  the  2%,  who  carry 
40%  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar  volume. 

In  reporting  on  the  status  of 
the  campaign,  the  AAAA  board, 
at  a  press  conference  following 
its  quarterly  meeting,  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  movement  toward 
discontinuance  of  the  discount 
had  been  virtually  stopped.  It 
was  stated  also  that  within  the 
next  two  weeks,  a  "large”  paper 
would  be  named  as  having  re¬ 
stored  the  discount.  Meanwhile. 
Informal  talks  on  the  matter 
between  publishers  and  AAAA 
regional  council  members  are 
continuing. 

The  papers  that  have  insti¬ 
tuted  or  resumed  the  2%  allow¬ 
ance  are  Ranson  (W.  Va.)  Jef¬ 
ferson  Republican,  Bay  City 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  Hiawatha 
(Kan.)  World,  Roblesuilte 
(Ind.)  Ledger,  and  Caldwell 
(Ida.)  Rews-THbune. 

Meeting  Announced 

Meeting  schedules  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows:  Eastern 
Conference,  New  York  City, 
Nov.  18;  Paciflc  Council,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  Nov.  4  to  6;  New 
England  Council,  some  time  in 
January. 

The  board  announced  also  that 
the  AAAA  has  approved  a  new 
standard  order  form  for  spot 
radio,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  for  ratification. 

It  voted  to  continue  under¬ 
writing  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil’s  program  for  1947  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  last  three 
years— $36,000. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  »Hh  Order) 

I  time  tM  per  Riw 
4  times— s40  per  Eee  per  losertiee 
HELP  WANTB)  AND 
AU  OTHER  ClASSIHCATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  per  Dee 
2  times— .00  per  Dee  per  hwertlew 
4  times-  ".00  per  Ifcia  par  tesertlee 
1  Dees  minimum 

Osaxl  ^prsTlmtSsly  trw  S  MSsc 
W9t4B,  MS  IteSe 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

We  forward  eU  maO  rocelvad  la  an¬ 
swer  to  bon  numbers.  MsH  te  be 
celled  for  at  this  ofRee  wIN  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  lUND  ADS, 
pleeie  address  them  as  felews)  Baa 
Number,  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER.  1478 
Broadway,  Now  York  IB,  N.  Y. 


_ Radie  Slatiaas  For  Sale _ 

ODTBTANDIMO  radio  ststloa:  B»t- 
ern  sembosrd;  $050,000;  major  city; 
sisable  net.  Box  5861.  Editor  A  Pub* 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  HANDUNO.  hnjing.  tell¬ 
ing,  mergere  doilies  or  weeklies,  out* 
where  in  U.  8.  No  lontet  or  trades. 
Len  Feifhner  Agency.  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ _ 


W.  H.  QIotot  Co..  Ventora.  Oalil. 
MAY  BBOTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Eatabliahed  1914.  Newspapers  bongbt 
and  sold  wlthont  pnblicity. 

Newspaper  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  *  GO. 

250  Park  Are.  —  New  York  17 


if  if  Personal  sereloe  backed  with  80 
years  experience  in  the  west.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  025  Market  St.,  Ban  Fran¬ 
cisco  5^^ _ 


^^Exceptional  western  weekly;  soon 
shonld  go  dally;  present  Tolume  oxer 
$90,000:  no  eompetition;  connty  seat 
of  8.000  population:  Price  $85,000; 
requires  about  $85,000  cash.  Future 
growth  certain;  A.  W.  Stypes.  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Calif. 


GROWING  one-man  adTortialnf 
agency,  with  thrlylng  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  in  rich  Calif,  city.  Netting  $400 
monthly.  Brilliant  future.  Priced  for 


MAY’S  BULLETIN 

PRICED  AT  $400,000.  democratic 
afternoon  daily  in  Eastern  two-paper 
town  of  1,000,000  population. 
PRICED  AT  $285,000.  including 
$25,000  quick  assets,  mid-west  weekly 
with  paid  circulation  of  26.000  copies, 
town  of  50,000.  Competition  afternoon 
daily. 

PRICED  AT  $186,000.  midwes!  after¬ 
noon  Republican  daily,  county-seat 
town  of  6.000.  unopposed.  Net  better 
than  $86,000. 

PRICED  AT  $100,000.  mid-west  week¬ 
ly  with  paid  circulation  of  $.600 
copies.  State-wide  influence,  grossing 
nearly  $100,000.  Superb  modern  plant, 
fine  brick  building  worth  $20.0(ra  in¬ 
cluded.  Marked  reduction  for  all  cash 
during  Norember. 

PRICED  AT  $55,000,  only  weekly 
newspaper  in  Eastern  town  of  60.000, 
unusually  modem  plant,  groasing  $48.- 
000.  net  $11,000  before  taxes.  Im¬ 
posing  new  fire-story  brick,  steel  and 
concrete  building  in  center  of  business 
section  owned  by  publisher  but  not 
included  in  price.  Complete  modern 
offleefc  with  erery  late  business  ma¬ 
chine  and  air-conditioned.  This  is  a 
rigorously  clean,  carefully-edited  by¬ 
line  family  paper,  holding  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  Beautifully 
printed,  folded  and  trimmed.  16  to 
24  pages.  Goes  Cox-o-Type  press.  Of¬ 
ficial  paper  for  city  and  county,  pros¬ 
perous  to  an  unusual  degree,  excep¬ 
tionally  high-class  clientele.  A  home 
newspaper  in  erery  sense.  ELMIRA 
NY  NEWI8. 

PRICED  AT  $45,000.  up  state  New 
York  unoppos^  weekly  in  town  of 
11,000,  groasing  $80,000.  Occupies 
owner’s  fine  brick  block  la  business 
section.  Building  Inclnded  at  addi¬ 
tional  price.  Suitable  terms.  Only 
paper  in  town. 

PRICED  AT  $81,600.  Central  Ohio 
weekly  unopfKieed.  grossing  $24,000, 
ABO  circulation  2.600  at  $2.00  and 
$2.60  Duplex  press.  2  linos.  Ludlow. 
Two-story  newspaper  building  with 
living  apartments  included. 

PRICED  AT  $30,000.  Indiana  county- 
seat  weekly  grossing  $80,000,  net  bet¬ 
ter  than  $10,000,  Ofleial  Republican 
paper  of  city  and  connty.  Town  of 
17,500.  Regular  edition  20  pages  with 
8  pages  colored  comics.  Circulation 
3.200  copies.  largest  in  the  county. 
PRICED  AT  $25,000,  unopposed  Flor¬ 
ida  weekly  with  daily  set-up.  town  of 
5.000,  grossing  $80,000.  Independent. 
PRICED  AT  $20,000.  Central  Texas 
weekly,  town  of  12.000,  grossing  $20.- 
000,  net  about  half.  Independent. 
PRICED  AT  $18,500.  substantial 
weekly  in  TV  A  Alabama  country,  town 
of  20,000.  Grossing  $18,000. 

MAY  BROTHERS 

Established  1914.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


IDITOt  *  f  UlLISHf  t  Ht  fievMibor  2. 
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Xi5*f  peper.  prefer¬ 

ably  in  New  England  or  middle  west. 
Own  plant  necessary.  Gross  80  t4  40 
thousand.  Oonfldeatfal.  Box  5808.  Edi- 
ter  d  Publisher. 


y?  W^T  to  buy  assail  well  estab¬ 
lished  daily  close  by.  AbMlntely  con¬ 
fidential.  L.  N.  Rosenbaum  A  Son, 
565  Fifth  Are..  New  York  17. 


MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

Lorens  Printers  Machinists  Oo. 

85  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Bbctaakal-EieiBMl  tee  Bala 


4  Goss  and  Hoe  Octuple  presses  with 
21)4*  cut-off,  high  speed  86.006  w 
hour.  Write  P.  0.  Box  908.  Boue, 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE:  One  pair  MacBetk  Are 
Lamps  type  6a6  Long  Arm.  With  rheo¬ 
stat  coil.  In  excellent  condition,  $150. 
f.  o.  b.  Twin  Falls.  Times-il^s. 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 

82  Page  Hoe  Press  ae  dc 
38.000  per  hour 
sixty  day  delivery 
excellent  condition 

box  5798.  Editor  A  PnbUaer 


MODEL  2700  Addressograph  mailing 
system,  plate  cabinet,  supplies  etc. 
P.  O.  Box  908,  Boise.  Idaho. 


IMMEDIATELY 

AVILABLE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 


airfciiBtil  r«f  Sila 

STA-HI  BTESEOTTPE  Nilvant 
(two).  Writ,  Coari«r-P,,t.  0w,4,b. 
New  Jersey. _ 

WOOD  CURVED  PLATE  SHAVER. 
28  9/16*  cut-off;  SU-Hi  Autoformer. 
22M*  cut-off:  46-dr.  Hasailton  flat 
top  Type  Oabinet:  19  x  80  Wo<^ 
Flong  Bench  Mat  Roller;  Laclede  ped¬ 
estal  Saw  Trimmer;  4$-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press;  21)4*  sheet  cut. 
with  stereotype  equipment;  Goss  Mng- 
asine  Rotan;  56^  and  69*  mill  typv 
Undercut  (>anston  Trimmers.  Thos. 
W.  Hsll  Oo..  120  West  42nd  Si..  New 
York  18.  _ 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  8  spare  pota 
WESEL  JIG  SAW  A  DRILL 

80  X  80*  table  also  _ 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATB 
38  9/16*  Caster  A  Pump— DO  equip. 


FOR  SALE 


1— Used  Potter,  two  deck, 
width,  two  plates  wide.  16-pege. 
perfecting  newspaper  preu  with  tape 
Mder,  one-half  psM  fold  delivery. 
Serial  No.  0,12985.  Press  is  now  driv¬ 
en  by  a  belt  connected  15  boraepower. 
220  Volt.  60  Cycle.  665  RPM.  A.  C. 
Motor.  Main  ah^t  speed  la  175  RPM. 
Inching  arrangement. 


This  press  has  been  in  constant 
nee  by  na  np  to  June  10.  1946.  It 
is  now  dismantled  and*  stored  reedy 
for  crating. 


The  press  has  a  31)4*  cutoff,  end 
plates  lie  on  the  cylinder  with  eol- 
Mtnn  length  parallel  to  cylinder  axis. 


The  press  is  capable  of  printing 
from  7500  to  9000 — 4.  6.  8.  10.  12.  or 
16  pages,  inset,  per  hour. 


One  (1)  pair  twinned  16-page 
DUPIA  UNITUBULARS.  One 
equipped  with  4  DOUBLES  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE  COLOR  OYUNIMBRS 
to  prodneo  Sunder  snppleesente 
or  comics  )4  and  )4  pegs  folders. 
The  second,  one  DOUBLE  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE  COLOR  CYLINDER 
and  )4  page  folder. 


Fnll  antomatie  8-phaae  60-cyele 
A.  0.  electrical  eqnipmente,  sen- 
trollera  arranged  to  run  preases 
together  or  eeparetely. 

Presses  ere  latest  type,  spprexi- 
raately  6  years  old. 


A.  W.  ROBERTSON 

488  Pearl  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
Worth  3-1376-7 


DUPLEX  Piste  Shaver  with  motor. 
Also  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Merenry,  Pets- 
town,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


34  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Complete  Stereo— 22H-in.  eut-off — -AC 
82  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Complete  Stereo — 21)4-in.  ent-off — AC 
AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
82  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width — 4  Deck — color  press 
23^-in.  cut-off — Stereo — DC 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo— 22M-ln.  eut-off — DC 
GOBS  SEXTUPLE 

3  decks,  2294-in.  ent-off — AO  equip. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

8  Units.  83^-in  ent-oH.  AC  equip. 
BEN  SHUIaMAN 

553  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 


Stereotyping  equipment  inehided  in 
the  purchase  price  la  aa  follows: 

(1)  1-2)4  ton  motal  pot 
with  low  preasmro.  (8  Oi.) 
gaa  burner  having  blower  for 
primary  air. 

(2)  I'Metal  pump  with  ex¬ 
tended  throat  for  use  with 
above  pot  and  carved  easting 
box. 


(8)  I'Hoe  Water  cooled 
cnrvM  easting  mold  complete 
with  side  and  head  gagea. 
Serial  No.  1897. 


(4)  1-Potter  single  blade 
cutting  off  cylinder  arranged 
for  beH  drm  and  ecunplete 
with  eleetrie  motor.  8  k.  p.. 
220  Volts.  60  ^eles,  1780 
RPM.  A.  0. 


(5)  l-Pottar  curved  ahav- 
ing  machine  arranged  for 
belt  drive  and  complete  with 
electric  motor  8  h.  p..  220 
Volta,  80  Cycle.  1140  RPM. 


(6)  Goss  FInishiag  cylin¬ 
der  or  work  eylindor. 


(7)  1-Cnrved  gas  firod 
matrix  dryer. 


(8)  12-Wooden  frame,  re¬ 
inforced  east  iron  top. 
turtles. 


(9)  4-Welded  stoel  frame, 
reinforced  cast  iron  top. 
turtles. 


(10)  16-forgea  stool  chases 
with  adjustment  ban  and 
locks. 


8  INTERTYFES;  Models  B6690-6689 
with  3  90-c.  full  length  mags  sad 
racks  for  third  msg.  Also  CSM6688 
equipped  with  8  full  length  90-c. 
mags.  1  sux.  Inspect  on  onr  floor. 
Bristol  Pnb.  Oorp.  Bristol.  Ya. 

TWO  ENDLESS  BELT  CONVEYORS 
suitable  for  mail  room  or  other  nso. 
Wooden  slat,  chain  drive.  Complete 
with  220  volt  A.  0.  Motors.  8  khase, 
60  cycle.  Evansville  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Evansville,  Indians. 


Hibbing  Daily  Tribune 
Hibbing,  Minnesota 

Maffawiral  EqiifaHit  Vaal*$ 

WANTSD 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  18M  inch  printing  diaaaeter 
2m  inch  ent-off  or  dock  for  some. 
Give  full  dotaile  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Rditor  A  Pmbllahor. 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPBIENT 

wanted 


100  k.  pkftM— 60  e7ol« — AO 

%9—4  slip  rinc  motor. 
UoBtrol  poBol  for  100  k.  pkooo 

60  0701#  AO  TorUblo  tpo^  oUp 
rkMt  motor. 

1  motor  drivoB  drom  or  rotorr  owlteh 
lor  BO  loot  thoB  60  k.  p. — 320  toUs 
t  pkBoe — 60  eyelot. 

12  moCBotie  eoBtoetorp— 3  fMt. — 80 
amp.  CoBtoeU  300  Tolto— 1  phase 
—60  ereles  ooils. 

6  rovmiBK  macBOtie  eoBtaetors — 20 
amp.  OoBtaetors  320  Tolts— 1  phase 
—40  ereles  coils. 

3-2  h.  p.  220  ToUs — DO  Shant  wound 
motors  for  tension  controls — totallj 
closed. 

3  motor  cenerator  sets — 83  TOlts — 
DO — ^8  KW  at  1750  rpm. 

1  power  panel  for  use  with  motor 
MBorator  sots  —  22  Tolto  —  DO  ~  2 
kW  at  17.50  rpm. 

2*12  elrcuit  power  panel — 80  amp. 

8  pole — braackeo  fa^. 

OoBdult  and  ittinfa.  all  siies  to 

Boi  5726.  Kdltor  A  PahUakor. 
KLBOD  MAOHINS.  Eloetrie  Pot  AC 
Motor.  Imdlow  Oablneta  and  MatHees. 
6000*lb.  Stereo  Motal  Famaoe.  John 
Oriffitka  Oo.  Ibo..  17  £.  42  St.. 
Kew  York  17. 

INTERTTPE  Throe  of  four  macaalae. 
With  or  wlthoat  poadder.  with  or 
without  Mohr  Saw.  Box  5197.  Editor 
A  PabHaher. 

WAlfTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Hewa^pm  and  Macaalae  Proaaea  for 
Immodiato  or  fatura  reasoiral. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochoeter  4.  K.  Y. 
WANTED— Kewapaper  eouTejor.  100 
to  125  feet  tong.  Write  NewB*Tribone, 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  motropoUtaa 
Mow  JerooT  area  has  opobIbc  for  ox* 
perioBeod  adrertlaiBg  auaagor  with 
exoeatlTo  ability.  Able  to  take  oom* 
pleto  charge.  Write  fully  to  Box 
5880.  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 


oMeo  Mow  York.  Moat  bo  familiar 
with  motion  picture  equipment  manu* 
facturiag  Aeld.  Box  5863,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN:  Soasoaod  man  with 
retail  adrertislag  experieneo  and  la* 
sight  who  desires  to  get  out  of  elty, 
for  ABO  weekly  (sire.  6.000)  50  mi. 
from  N.  T.  No  high-pressure  but 
steady  builder.  May  bo  orer  40. 
Stoady  Job.  minimum  of  **bosslBg*'. 
Will  Deed  ear.  Housing  a  problem  for 
faniily  man.  State  salary,  experience 
first  letter.  Box  5817.  Editor  A  Pub- 


DO  YOU  want  to  lire  ia  VermOBt's 
lorelleat  small  oollege  town  and  run 
pmgroasire  weekly  newspaper  in  part¬ 
nership  with  returned  Teteraat  Box 
5886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

tm  Salt 

WBBKLT  FBATURBS 
>or  Proof.  Write 
HOLLTWOOD  NAT'L  8YNDI0ATE 
P.  O.  Box  8458.  Hollywoc^  ag.  Colif. 
TOB  PINB  RIDOB  BDITOR  Feitnre. 
TOrmot^oory  ropoM-roodn  rilor. 
p>p  flifht  .ulitjr.  Hobot.  Ukible, 
humorous  Short-Short  Paragraphs. 
Write  for  samples  and  terms.  Darid 
8.  Patterson,  New  Brighton.  Pa. 

_ SAodd  Siryicoa _ 

EIXX)  UNIVERSAL  TYPEMETER 
^  .  olmple.  easy-to-uae  copyfittinx 
eystem  for  any  type,  any  sise.  $5 
eopy  postpaid. 

ELOO  TTPOORAPHIO  SERVICE 
Second  A  Dueber  Are.  8..  Canton  6, 
Ohio. 

_ HMy  WantaJ  AJrortismg _ 

OaASSJFIED  SUPERVISOR:  Exper- 
leneed  in  all  phases  of  elassided  phone 
room  and  staff  management.  Daily  in 
metiwimlitaB  area:  reorganising  class- 
ined  department  offers  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  alert,  capable  guy  or 
Ml.  **Adrertiser'*.  Room  878,  11 

West  43Bd  Street.  N.  Y.  C. _ 

GOOD  PATINO  iob  open  on  Deep 
South  afternoon  daily  for  young  ag- 
greesim  experienced  display  adrer- 
tising  salesman.  Write  experlenoo  and 
roferoBooo.  Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan.  Ala- 
bama.  _ _ 

igD  ATLANTIO  ooast  ABO  weekly 
oelllng  Job  that  roquires 
s^eo  ability  and  ability  to  write  eopy. 

mulred.  But  porooual  In- 
^4mty  and  Intelligsueo  absolutely  ro- 
quired.  Bex  8822.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^OUNO  IX)OAL  display  adrertising 
make  layouts  and 
dally  newspaper  of  nearly 
15.0M  dreulatfon  In  PaclAe  North¬ 
west  s  most  rapid  growing  oommnnity. 
Temperate  climate.  60  miles  from 
mmtalua  and  ooeau.  State  starting 
salary  expected,  experience,  giye  ref- 
photo.  Box 

5881.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  WANTED 

Here's  a  splendid  uhaaee  for  aa 
aggrossiye  SMB  to  Join  the  sales 
staff  of  a  large  EMtera  amlro- 
poUtaa  daily. 

He  should  be  la  kis  80's  or  early 
80's  sad  belleyo  in  the  effeo- 
tiyoBeso  of  local  newspaper  ad- 
yorUsiag.  Experieaoe  in  copy 
wrltiac  aad  layout  will  bo  kslp- 
fq)  but  aot  aooeooary. 

If  you  waat  to  take  adyaatafo 
of  this  oxeellent  opportunity, 
sead  your  quoUJltotloas  aad  pho¬ 
tograph  to  Box  6686,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN  for 
local  sales  aad  layout  Job.  850  week. 
Bonus  to  real  producer.  No.  3  posi¬ 
tion  in  8-man  dept.,  circulation  5.800. 
Adraneement  opportunity  with  expand¬ 
ing  6-paper  group.  Ma^ttan  (Kan.) 
Mcrcury-Ghrontele. 

WANTED— young,  experienced  news¬ 
paper  space  Mlesman,  interested  in 
Joining  old  established  firm  of  news¬ 
paper  representatires  in  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  A  real  opportnnity  for  the  right 
man  to  represent  strong  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  contseting  nstionsl  adrertlsers 
end  sgeneies.  Giro  comploto  back- 
gronnd.  Information  will  bo  treated 
eonfidentislly.  Box  5869,  Editor  A 


Help  Wsatod  Grcilalioa 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  capable  of 
preparing  contest  promotion  eopy  with 
appeal  to  morning  and  evening  car¬ 
riers  of  midwest  daily.  Excellent  fu- 
tnre  for  experienced  middle-aged  man. 
References;  state  salary  requirement. 
Box  5737.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAGER 
for  progressive  weekly  in  metropolitan 
area.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  cir¬ 
culation  promotion.  Rerald-News.  75 
Westminster  Street.  Providence.  R.  I. 


ing  for  man  to  take  over  all  carrier 
boy  promotion  and  production.  Goal 
Is  greater  production  per  carrier. 
Management  is  alert  and  willing  to 
try  new  Ideas.  The  man  we  want 
should  have  an  unceasing  flow  of 
workable  ideas  that  will  bring  in 
more  boy-solicited  servee. 

Give  complete  information  in  flret 
letter  which  will  be  kept  eonfldential. 
List  experience,  personal  detaile, 
starting  salary  oxpeetod,  apd  ouelose 
samples  if  you  wish.  Outstanding  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  man  who  can  **eay  It 


WANnD:  Exporieneed  diroet  mail 
circulation  promotion  export  for  pro- 
Joetod  new  Southern  magaaine.  gen¬ 
eral  elreulatloD.  Preferably  under  40 
years  old.  Offer  key  if  aot  top  posi¬ 
tion.  Want  ideally  man  worUag  in 
near  top  but  enbordinato  poaltion  de- 
•irone  advancement.  State  record,  od- 
ueation,  qualificatione.  eontaetabte 
references,  present  and  asking  salary. 
Responses  treated  in  etrictest  eon- 
fldence.  Write:  Box  5840.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

^  Wnatod  LUtoriul 

EASTERN  AFTERNOON  Daily,  city 
40.000.  neede  combination  reporter- 
deskmau.  Opportunity  for  voteras 
with  limited  experience.  Include  ed- 
neatlon.  experience,  ealary  expeeted 
and  recent  photograph  flret  letter. 
Box  5818.  Editor  A  Publleber. _ 


EXPERIENCED  desk  man.  ex¬ 
perienced  rewrite  man.  will  find 
unneual  opportunity  on  successful 
progressive  Ohio  dally.  Must  be 
under  85.  have  balanced  iudgment 
and  record  of  performance.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  small  city  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  6844.  Editor  A  Pub- 


GIRL  REPORTER  and  assistant  to 
editor  large  New  Jersey  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Give  all  details,  complete 
background  in  lettoP  to  Box  6846. 

Editor  A  pBblieher. _ 

LAYOXrr-OOPYWRITER  wanted  by 
St.  Louie  newspaper.  Some  previous 
experience  pine  courage  and  willing- 
nsM  neceieary.  Write  Ineludlag  sal¬ 
ary  requiremente  and  availability. 
Good  spot  for  man  on  way  up.  Box 
5848,  IMitor  A  Publieher. 
LOUISVILLE  bueinesspaper  publish¬ 
ing  house  has  opening  for  young  Jour¬ 
nalism  school  j^adoate  ambitions  to 
build  caroor.  Must  have  aptitude  for 
news  reporting,  news  rewrite  and 
magaaine  makeup,  plua  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  Starting  aalaiw  $45  per 
week.  Real  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Apply  by  letter  giving  full 
educational  and  business  history  and 
personal  data.  Write  Box  5828.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, 

HIOBtIGAN  group  of  six  weeklies  has 
excellent  position  open  for  highly- 
intelligent,  aggressive.  all-around 
news  man  with  suffleient  ability  and 
well-rounded  experience  to  take  over 
complete  direction  of  news  department 
St  toon  at  he  has  acquired  knowledge 
of  territory.  Must  be  topnotch  (better 
than  average)  reporter,  conv-resder 
aod  editor,  who  wants  a  permanent 
connection  where  he  can  become  a 
valuable  part  of  progressive  organi¬ 
sation  and  relieve  publisher  of  news 
department  functions.  DsMv  and  week¬ 
ly  experience  desIraV".  Give  complete 
backg^oTind  and  specify  starting  ssl- 
s«w.  Melius  Newspapers.  Lincoln 

P**rk.  MVhigsn. 

MORNING  DAtLT  In  progressive 
Georgia  eltv  has  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter.  Give  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  ss*srv.  housing  rennirement. 
Edge  R.  Reid,  managing  editor.  The 
Engoirer,  Colnmbus.  Georgia. 

5.000  CTRCULATTON  daily  in  heart 
of  Cumberland  Mountains,  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  interesting  field,  has  permanent 
position  open  for  general  reporter. 
Give  full  details,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  and  recent  photo,  salary  want¬ 
ed.  0.  H.  Arundel.  Editor-Manager 
Daily  News,  MIddlesboro.  Kentucky. 
RADIO  STATION  needs  man  to  gath¬ 
er  and  write  local  news  of  all  types. 
No  radio  experience  necessary.  No 
announcing  requirement.  Midwest  sta- 
tion.  Box  5842.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
REPORTER  with  year's  ezperlemee 
for  progressive,  tadcpendent  daily  of 
34.000  elreulatlon.  Starting  aalary 
888.00  a  woek  with  good  opportualty. 
Writo  full  details,  oncloMng  picture 
to  Managing  Editor,  nie  Ann*,  ^ek 
leland.  Illlnote. 

REPORTER,  young  alnglo.  ob  pr^iroe* 
sivo  Eaetom  PeaBtylyMia  dally  of 
16,000  elreulatlOB.  AmblMou.  alert- 
Bsee  Importaat:  dally  oxporleaeo  aot 
neoocMry.  Win  train.  Box  6790.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PlibUehw. 


REPORTERS— Metropolitan  aftoraooa 
dally  ia  Southweet  needs  two  or  three 
experienced  reporters  immediately. 
Send  detailed  letter  and  recent  photo 
to  Box  5885.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SEASONED  REPORTER  and  good 
writer  who  kaowc  (or  U  at  least  in¬ 
terested  in)  photography — to  spocial- 
iso  in  eondueting  weekly  page  on 
West  Virginia  Smokeleea  Goal  mlninf 
and  marketing.  A  new  poeition  we  are 
determined  to  put  on  a  permanent 


WANTED— Young  woman  with  oxoe- 
utivo  ability  aad  experieneo  who  has 
initiative  and  imagination  to  head 
women's  department  of  Intermountain 
Homing.  Afternoon  and  Sunday  eom- 
binatloB.  Box  5767.  Editor  A  Pub- 
Uaher. 

-  Help  Wuatsi  MocfcamoJ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  union  $66 
dollars  week  40  hours.  6  days  vaea- 
tiou,  good  working  conditions  in  elty 


MAOaonST  WAMTBD 
Dally,  modem  plaat.  ITU.  operate 
Momotype  maierial  oaetor.  Have  opea- 
iage  for  oporatora  la  same  ak<^ 
Hoaslag  aot  Impoaalhlo.  write  R. 
PotoraoB.  Tlmoa- Leader.  Mariias  For- 
ry.  Ohla. 

MACHINIST  waated  to  kaadlo  5  ma- 
ohiao  battery  ears  of  Ladlow  aad 
malBtoBaaoo  of  Elrod  with  produetioa 
Bight  eitaatioB.  ploaao  etoto  quail- 
fleatlOBS,  wages  waatod  and  when 
available.  Bnmo,  Supt.  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  Harliagea.  Tex. 

WANTED  OomMaatlan  preaamaa  aad 
etereoiyper  la  Ohio  city  of  60.000. 
UaiOB  shop.  Six  day  paptr.  $50 
wookly.  Idsal  worklag  eoadltloas.  Ad- 
dross  Box  8785.  Editor  A  I^bllshor. 
PHOTOGRAPHER-ENGRAVER  want¬ 
ed  for  afternoon  New  England  daily. 
Write  qualifications.  Send  samplet. 
Box  5887.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UtSTUfy  Afisacy  Sorvico 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Ar¬ 
ticles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Fi^  Reading-Free  Criticism.  Bertha 
Klauiaer.  180  B.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  16. 

Sihmtioas  WaMaS--A<miiiitratiyu 


Two  bright  boys  (at  least  we  think 
so),  former  press  ats’n  correspond¬ 
ents  A  executives  (we  were  framed 
into  it)  offer  you  New  York  editorial 
representation  (PLUS]  the  facilitiee 
of  a  modem  skyscraper  office. 

We'll  serve  as  your  minister  without 
portfolio  to  your  politicos,  local  celebs 
A  advertisers  visiting  New  York.  Our 
private  offices  A  secretarial  aervice 
will  be  available  at  no  extra  cost. 
Incidentally,  we  can  write  too.  .  .our 
stories  can  be  at  long-haired  as  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  or  as  crew-cut  as 
a  Boogie-Woogie  arrangement. 

We’ll  angle  for  front  page  scoops 
(you'd  be  surprised  whom  we  know) 
and  concentrate  on  news  and  features 
of  national,  regional  or  local  interest 
to  yon.  We're  not  snobs;  we'll  even 
interview  Lana  Turner,  Henry  Kaiser 
or  a  UN  diplomat  on  the  same  day. 
And  here's  the  payoff.  .  .  tbia  aervice 
is  available  to  newspapers,  maga- 
sines  A  trade  papers  at  a  moderate 
coat.  Box  5878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TO  A  SPECIAL  PUBLISHER 

There'!  a  publisher  of  small 
daily  or  big  weakly  some¬ 
where  in  Eastern  or  Middle 
West  states  who  would  like 
to  past  on  all  or  part  of 
responaibility  to  younger 
man.  I  have  some  money, 
broad  newspaper  experience, 
character  ana  ambition  to 
offer  for  such  publishing 
opportunity.  If  yon  are  a 
publisher  who  wants  to  re¬ 
tire  or  lighten  load,  let's 
meet  and  talk  It  over.  Best 
of  references.  Box  6878.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publieher. 


(HIR  for  2,  19<M 


eSNSIUL  ]CAKA<n^  a«aa«iv  tAi- 
%»T  30  7«Wt  •xp«ri4^«  ^7 
p«p«ri  from  bock  9aoi>  to  moBMlvf 
etfior.  Pali  tkroo  yoart  adrtirmiaff 
•ad  pobUe  raUUoaa  asaeotira  wltb 
baaiaata.  Ooaa  limit  la  praaaat  poal* 
tloa.  Doaira  ooportaaity  on  madinm* 
fiaad  daily  to  eoatinna  80  yaara  ataady 
profraaa.  Abla  writar.  azaentlTa,  ool- 
lafa  irradnate.  40  yaara  ace.  boat 
rafaraacaa.  Prafar  mlddla'Waat,  waat. 
ill  nayotiaUona  eonfldantlal.  Box  6871« 
fditor  4b  Publiahar.  • 

SifHw  WoNi 


waaJto  oi  exparieoca  locai. 
aatioaal.  promotion.  40.  Rieh  baak* 
gronnd  oommnnity  laadarahlp.  Finaat 
rafareneaa.  Writa  Box  5804*  Editor  A 
Pibliabar. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  87  yaara 
aid.  Exparianred  prodoear.  Oompatant 
layout  man  and  copy  writar.  Now  eon* 
naeted  with  eaktem  mominx  dally, 
30.000  eircnlatlon  bnt  mixht  eoaaldar 
chanxe.  Prefer  lonth.  Permanant  only. 
Box  5658,  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wants 
position  on  larya  or  small  dally  in 
west  or  middle  waat.  Exparianead  in 
lay-out  and  aellinx.  Aca  39.  Vataran. 

Box  5838.  Editor  A  ^bllahar. _ 

ADVERTISING:  yonny.  adaptable, 
afgreaalya  man.  thorongh  exeentiya 
baekgronnd.  Department  Store  and 
Newspaper  experienea  in  layonta,  copy 
and  promotional  work;  daairaa  eon* 
aaction  with  organisation  ofTaring  ton* 
flight  career  in  adTertising;  presently 
employed;  aTallabla  in  3  weeks.  Writa 
Box  5848.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
EXPERIENCED  AD-MAN.  Oollege 
Vet.  Able  to  sail  any  eompatitlon. 
Proren  Record.  11  yrs.  all  types  of 
aecounta.  Hays  dayalopad  snceasafnl 
marchandiaing  plans  naed  by  loeal 
merrhanta.  Do  yon  need  a  **  SOLID 
ADVERTISING  GAINY"  Box  5891, 
Editor  A  Pabliiher. 


BDITOBIAL  OABTOOnST,  employed* 
widely  raprodneed,  yonng.  aeeka  other 
paper.  Box  5766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

~  Sitnntiopa  WairtpJ— Circnlntien 

CAPABLE  AND  AGGRESSIVE  siren- 
lation  manager.  Thoronghly  axpari- 
enead  all  phaaaa  circnlatinn.  Age  88. 
Arailable  80  days,  Box  .S728.  Editor 
A  Plibliaher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
aeeka  new  sonneetion  I 
A  top-flight  execntiyo  with  dlverai- 
fled  background  and  nnaxcalled  rec¬ 
ord  of  achieyemanta  in  management, 
administration  and  promotion.  Thor¬ 
oughly  competent  of  executing  all 
current  day  sircnlation  problems  ef* 
fieiently.  Practical  knowledge  of  or¬ 
ganising  and  developing  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  on  a  sound,  econom¬ 
ical  and  prodnetive  basis.  Now 
employed.  All  negotiations  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  5769.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 18  years 
experience,  morning,  evening.  Sunday 
combination.  MarrM.  88.  employed, 
desire  ehsnge.  Choice  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  Sonth.  Middle  West.  Available  80 
dairs.  Box  5816.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
STREET  SALES  MANAGER.  Weat 
Coast.  Age  40.  A-1  Man.  All  I  know 
is  newspapers.  Dependable  and  eap- 
able.  Reference.  Box  8803.  Editor  A 

ihibltsber. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  available  at 
once.  Have  had  twenty  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  circulation  work. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  namely; 
Hoad  Supervisor.  Street  Oircnlstor 
Handling  news  agent.  District  Mana¬ 
ger.  City  Circnlation  Manager.  Make 
nie  an  offer.  Prefer  Southern  Dally. 
Write  Box  5841,  Mitor  A  ^bliaher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Capable 
hardworker  with  twenty-five  years 
mocessfnl  record  eeveral  large  eltiee. 
Can  revamp  department  into  oonstmo* 
tire  unit  aettlng  good  paee.  Excellent 
promotion  and  earrler  welfare  pro¬ 
gram.  Want  connection  where  reenlta 
will  insnre  permanency.  Top  refer* 
^cea.  Box  5858.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  DESAMAN*  reporter:  Sxpnewa 

featnree,  makenp.  resrrite.  aporta ; 
competent  writer;  now  working;  Pre- 
fora  Eaet.  Box  5703.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
llahor. 

ABMT  VETBBAN,  U.  of  Mo.  fonrnal- 
lam  grad  with  eoma  experienea  wants 
to  be  enb  reporter  on  email  paper  or 
news  service.  Place  immaterial.  Quick, 
alert.  Intelligent,  have  good  liberal 
background.  Box  5839.  Editor  A  Pnb* 
liohtf^ _ _ 


write.  Contrib.  national  magaalnes. 
Handle  anything.  Two  college  degrees, 
married,  38.  Box  5865,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

OOMK^  EDITOR  experienced  in 
panel  cartoons  and  comic  strips.  Thor- 
ongh  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  comic 
magasine  production.  13  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  writing  cartoon  humor.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  5888.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  85.  single.  Army  veteran  four 
years  Japanese  translation  prisoner 
interrogation,  seeks  start  aa  loeal 
news  reporter.  Box  5805.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

^DESPERATE  for  iob  reporUng- 
writing ;  Intense  desire  to  acquire 
knowledge,  age  26.  Box*  5858,  Editor 
A  Pnbllsher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  rewrite  and 
feature  man  seeks  employer  with  high 
newswriting  standards.  Wall  edoeat- 
ed.  mature,  employed.  State  aaL  Box 
5747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  with  esUb- 
lished  record  and  broad  experience  in 
prodnet  building  and  property  devel¬ 
opment,  seeks  larger  opportunity  than 
present  association  and  poaltion  of 
managing  editor  affords.  Understands 
importance  of  reader  acceptance  and 
newspaper  commnnity  responsibility. 
Prepared  to  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  arrange  for  confidential  In- 
terview.  Box  5868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  world  affairs 
specialist,  combines  solid  news  baek- 
gronnd  with  first  band,  scholarly 
knowledge  of  International  scene.  Now 
working  New  York  City,  bnt  willing 
to  Join  staff  of  alert,  forward-looking 
paper  anywhere.  Available  Jannary. 
Box  5854.  Editor  A  IVblisher. 


desks,  45,  sfngle,  sober,  responsible 
seeks  position  with  future  preferably 
midwest  or  mountain  states.  8  years 
overseas.  Permanence  and  future  es* 
sentinl-  Box  5881.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR-CRITIC.  Music.  Theater. 
Books.  Features.  EdltoHsIs;  News* 
paper  or  Publicity  flrtds.  Chicago 
area  only.  Background:  14  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  5884.  Editor  A  Pnb* 
lisher. 

EFFICIENT  entbosiaitie  woman.  32. 
wants  reporting  and/or  beg'nning 
copyresder  job.  Jonm.  grad.,  city  hall, 
police,  aervice  report'*'  on  dailies 
summers.  Box  5848.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Newsran-r  Conple— a 
news  editor  and  a  ancietv  editor  on 
paper  of  6rt  OAO.  seek  afmM*r  h^rt^a 
with  eirrnta*lnn-conaciona  publisher 
willing  to  allow  per  eentage  on  in¬ 
creased  sales.  Not  hot  air  artists  bnt 
producers  of  good  newspapers  (in  a 
minimum  of  spece)  that  will  rsln 
circnlation  consistently.  Box  5872. 
Editor  A  Pobiisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Newsman,  married 
vet.  29,  has  rich  background  in  sports, 
features,  straight  coverage  and  me¬ 
chanical  techniques.  Anywhere's  ok. 
provided  there's  housing,  opportunity. 

Box  S888.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter;  eol* 
omnist.  Veteran.  Good  promotion  on 
banquet  circuit.  Ideal  sports  editor 
for  medium  sited  daily.  Available 
Dec.  1st.  Ask  only  considerate  wage 
Box  5849.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  movie,  night  club, 
theater  reviewer.  Male,  veteran.  Now 
working.  Available  Dee.  5th.  Box 

5850.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BX-GI,  YOUNG,  smbittous  Journalism 
student,  seeks  on-the-Job  trsining  rc- 

Sirting,  on  small  North  Jersey  or 
etropolitsn  Daily.  Some  Army  ex¬ 
perience.  References.  Box  5687,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


f  LAVAL  Intalligeiras  ^ear.  single, 
ky.  36.  ttntkoBors  Yale,  kaows 
aaaa.  Garmaa,  Frenck.  Okinese, 
yaara  axp.  iavastigation.  rasaareh. 
raport-writlag.  waata  Jab  with  futara. 
praf.  Waat  Ooaat.  Box  5859*  K^tor 
A  ^bUakar. 

FORMER  XDITOR-IN-GHIEF  college 
daUy*  raportar  mtkropoliiaa  daily.  22. 
with  kaowladga  proof-raadlag.  make- 
BP,  adltiag,  rawriUag  aaaks  ^aca  pab- 
lishlag  konaa.  maga^a.  aawapapar  of 
atklaal  aad/ox  Utarary  aeruplaa.  Box 
5883.  Editor  A  Pabllakar. 

FORMER  EDITOR  national  fiction 
magasine  available  for  asaigamanta  on 
fraa-lanea  basU.  Exparianead  aditiag. 
rawriting.  manoacript  raadiag,  book 
raviewiag,  raaaarek.  ghost  writing. 

Pox  5855,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 

INEXPERIENCED  College  graduate, 
male,  32,  now  copy-boy  N.  Y.  City, 
waata  ehaaea  to  start  reporting.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  5879.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate  desiraa  poal* 
tion  aa  raportar  on  staff  of  Soatkarn 
paper.  Has  one  year  of  exparianea 
OB  daily  newapapar.  Osa  fnrniah  ex¬ 
cellent  refereuoaa.  Aatwer:  Mias  Vir- 
^nia  Woodall.  1453  Priaea  Aveaua, 

Athens.  Georgia. 

JUNIOR  BapoHar  opaalag  waatad  by 
24  year  old  veteran.  Ex-Nawa  Editor 
tr^a  Joaraal,  aaaiataat  managing  edi¬ 
tor  top  Navy  aragaaiaa;  amaaging  edi¬ 
tor  eollaga  daily.  Salary,  location  no 
object,  slugle.  Lloyd  Koppel.  43  High* 
land  Ava..  Jaraay  City.  N.  J. 

I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  real  break.  In 
exchange  I  offer:  Ambition,  initiative, 
loyalty.  10  yaara  exparianea  all  pkaaas. 
ontstaadlng  record  as  top  adit,  ax* 
centlva,  right  hand  man  to  editors, 
pnblishars,  bast  references,  willingness 
to  go  anywhere,  salary  and  houeing 
permitting.  Write  B^  5801.  Editor 
A  Pnbliahar. 

NEWS  EDITOR  or  managing  editor 
on  email  afternoon  daily.  Fully  qnali- 
fled.  mature,  tingle.  Box  5847.  Editor 
A  Pnbllekar. 

RELIABLE  Reporter,  eopirraader  who 
knowa  value  of  accuracy,  frlandlinesa, 
thoroughneaa  to  a  newspaper  seeks 
challenglag  news  Job.  Ex-lst.  Lt..  Mis¬ 
souri.  mai^od,  39.  N.  Y.  dally  sxper- 
ienea.  Midwest.  East.  Box  5886.  Edi- 
tor  4t  ^iblishor. 

REPORTER,  26.  single.  8  yn.  oxpari* 
eneo  N.  Y.  0.  daily.  Seek  aanaller 
paper,  diversified  work.  Prefer  North* 

East.  Box  5837.  Editor  A  PlibliBher. 

REPORTER  on  large  metropolitan 
daily  desires  work  on  small  dally  or 
weekly  preferably  in  Sonthern  New 
England  area.  College.  Seven  yeara 
experience.  High  qualifications,  recom¬ 
mendations.  Available  In  December. 

Write  Box  .IBSy.  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. 

REPORTER.  35  yeara  experience  on 
dallies,  seeks  change,  now  employed 
Oh’o;  will  eonsid^r  Ohio  or  deep 
Sontb.  Bov  5695.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RFPOPTEP.  seeks  reversion  to  type. 

2  vr.  experience,  general,  police,  city 
haP.  conrta.  features  divided  between 
r-’dio  n'^sroom  and  metropolitan 
doMy.  last.  4  yra.  heavy  administra¬ 
tive  seasoning,  Armv:  ex-eaPtain.  B. 

A,  derree,  college  dally  editor.  37. 

C'*pable,  conscientioos.  clean  cat  and 
cony.  Invite  chance  on  daily  for  prea- 
ent  cbstTcnge.  growth.  Box 

5735.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — Veteran,  thorough 
sports  knowledge,  young,  sober,  eager, 
ambitious,  desires  Job  on  Southeast¬ 
ern  daily  but  will  consider  anywhere. 

Available  now.  Box  5851,  Editor  A 
PnbPsher. 

SPORTS  Columnist  or  writer,  yonng, 
experienced.  Knowledge  maks-np. 
headlines,  ayallable  immediately.  Box 
5875,  Editor  4fc  ^blisher. 

SPY-OATOHER.  38.  3t4  years  oyer- 
seas.  analytlo  mind,  wants  start  la 
newspapers  or  advertising;  Editing, 
rewrite  experience.  Army  reporter.  M. 

A.  Economies.  History.  Languages. 

Box  5878.  Editor  4t  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGES  WIN  FRIENDS  W  _ 

handled  properly.  Experienced  writer,  AAGGRESbW  E^ 
editor.  81.  eingle.  eeeka  poeitlon  live-  "" 

wire  aewspeper  deeirfng  to  promote 
■ports.  Will  acoept  sports  editorabip. 
staff  or  desk  position.  Complete  ex¬ 
perience  makeup,  headlining,  layout, 
copy  desk  work.  Box  5814.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


tlPOBTS  W*IT**.  Amj 

fXPtrUmot.  mUUmu,  m«.M.  •!  ^ 

POTtlBC  M  mU  wmU,  mrtlwUrlr 
WmML  foMIwU.  koclw  ^ 

Bo»  »M1.  Mity  *  PmtUrt, 


8DM1>AT  STAFF  .pot  wuM4.  Jfafr 
til.  r.p«rt«-pket*in>pk«  wmM  M 
MM-iwui  .tmH  m  MuU  OMt.  ,4  U 
rotlmc  fMtw.  m»M  o.  UrK«r. 

NMd.  WO.  Bm  6M4,  Mltor  •  Pmb- 

UiWr. _ _ _ 

TUOKOUOHLT  upwiUMd.  iU 
urmiod  WilorUl  mu.  Mpsbl.  tekias 
«lisTf.  wUtorial  dapirlMut  or  an* 
d.ik,  d6,  widown,  t  raara  onrna, 
marehut  aiariaa.  Maka  paimauat 
connection  where  future  waits  maa 
with  ability  capable  ef  aesumiag  lo- 
■ponsibliity.  Would  coneider  copy 
desk  to  give  publiaker  chaaee  to  eval¬ 
uate  performance  and  fitness  for  pro- 
motion.  Box  5880  Editor  A  Publiaker. 
VETERAN.  COLLEGE  graduate,  edit¬ 
ed  college,  divieioa  paper.  Wants  to 
get  start  in  News  werk.  Opportunity 
to  learn  priamry  factor.  Box  5688, 
Editor  A  Pabllaaer. 

VETERAN.  38.  3  yoara*  wrlUag  ox- 
porieace  agricmltare,  eoaaoaslea.  for- 
aiga  affairs.  5  laaguagoa.  oollego  do- 
greo.  wants  ediurial  aaaiataat.  foa- 
tun  writer  or  •Imilar  oataldo  New 
Terk  City,  preferably  Southwaat.  Bax 

5795.  Editor  A  Pidiilkif. _ 

VBTs  35.  evening  iouraalism  etadeat 
N.Y.Ou  kae  4  yean  general  eBee  ox- 
perieoee;  eome  Army  writing.  Box 
5877.  Editor  A  Pabliaker, 


COMIC  MAGAZINE 
EDITOR 

We  need  a  maa  experleaeed 

as  editor  of  comio  msgasiao  for 
new  edncational  type  periodical 
la  comic  technique.  Must  be  Oatk- 
olio  because  new  magaaiae  will 
be  marketed  in  parochial  schoola. 
Reply  Box  58T0.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  GI  Training  as  reporter.  Vet. 
33.  Ambitiouel  latereetedi  Will  work! 
Want  to  LEARN  I  Bex  5839.  Editor 
A  Pnblieher. 

WRITER.  News  background.  Trada 
paper  editing  experience  writing  for 
Nat 'I  mage^ea.  Vet.  seeking  Job 
to  settle  down  to.  Married.  Box  5836, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  34.  eollege  gradu¬ 
ate,  experienced  in  newspaper  report¬ 
ing;  public  relations  In  Marine  Oorpe; 
also  column  writing.  Interested  in 
pnbHeity;  public  relatione;  or  drama 
and  book  reviewing,  column  writing 
on  smell  city  paper.  Will  go  enywbere 
on  West  Coast.  Write:  Mies  Helen 
Eloise  Dodd.  641  Via  de  la  Pas.  Pa¬ 
cific  Palisades.  California. 

SHuCu,  MicWiicil 

FOREMAN  or  Asaistant-Poreman  com¬ 
bination  pressman  -  atereotjrper— 20 
years  experience  on  Duplex  Tabular 
Press  l^nipment.  Married,  three 
children.  Reliebility.  character  refvv* 
eneee.  full  pertlcnUrs  fnrnished.  Box 
5867.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOREMAN:  Pressroom  A  Stereotype 
departments,  experienced,  married 
smell  family.  Daily  reaponaible  newa- 
paper.  Box  5860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRE88MAN-8TERO-FOREMAN 
Duplex  tubular,  union,  employed, 
merried,  interested  In  daily,  aaxloue 
to  aettle  in  friendly  commaaity.  Go 
anywhere.  Highest  refereaeee.  Box 
5799.  Editor  A  Publ.aher. _ 

Situliau  VmW4— Wilipwt» 

NEWS  A  Oommercial  photographer.  10 
yean  experience.  Age  83.  own  equip- 
mont.  Box  5888.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 

Sittiaaa  WataJ-rdyfe  MMtm 

^AGGRESSIVE,  ambitiome.  reUable. 
peraonable.  P  R  man.  39.  now  tqb 
reporter  on  deity,  prefers  retmra  t# 
P  B.  Eight  yean  newspaper  wrltiag 
A  editing.  8  yeara  P.  R.  Experieneed 
all  media.  Dealrea  P.  R.  eeaaection. 
New  York,  Now  Jereey  area.  Box 
5874.  Editor  A  Pnbliiker. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


FAITH  in  human  nature  is  se- 
▼ercljr  put  to  the  test  these 
flaars  when  the  prevailinf  philos- 
o]^  seems  to  be  “why  should 

I  bMt  my  brains  out  lor  a  lew 
bndu,’’  or  “more  pey  lor  less 
work,”  or.  "to  hell  with  anyone 
elec.  when  do  I  get  mine?” 

Ovir  laith  was  partially  re- 
atored  this  week  by  a  letter 
from  a  neanqieperman  the  likes 
ol  adiich  we  thou^t  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  gentleman  had 
ra^  our  column  ol  Ctet  19  re- 
lerrlng  to  the  difficulties  ol 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  in 
finding  the  manpower  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating,  and  the  lailure 
el  some  because  ol  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  get  help. 

“Despite  the  lact  that  Fm  one 
man  taking  advantage  ot  the 
metropolitan  high  wages,  Fm 
still  a  country  newsman  at  heart 
and  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a 
crack  mechanical  man.  U  there 
is  a  nice  weekly  dying  some¬ 
where  then  it  is  about  time  lor 
the  two  ol  us  to  hook  up  and 
return  to  the  country  press,"  he 
wrote. 

That’s  the  kind  ol  spirit  that 
made  America.  It  has  been  sub¬ 
merged  lor  the  last  15  years  but 

II  there  is  enouA  ol  it  lying 
around  dormant  It  may  pull  us 
out  ol  the  mess  we  are  in  now. 

ANOTHER  movie  company  has 
announced  “one  ol  the  most 
effective  merchandising  tie-ups 
lor  the  promotion  ol  a  motion 

£lcture.”  It  consists  ol  coIot  ads 
I  lour  specialized  magazines 
^id  lor  by  the  PittAunh 
Plate  Glass  Company,  not  by 
David  O.  Selztti<^,  ^Ihou^  it 
will  give  “frill  ci^F’  to  the 
latter's  picture)  and  will  rely 
on  publicity  in  ■,000  newspapers 
to  do  file  real  sales  Job.  "Color 
Dynamics”  will  be  tte  theme  iff 
the  ads  and  publici^  because  it 
seems  the  movie  is  made  with 
technicolor.  Advertising  mana¬ 
gers  and  editors  will  be  Inter¬ 
ested  to  know  they  are  going  to 
be  fiooded  once  a^n  with  mats 
and  feature  stories  on  this  amaz¬ 
ing  "news”  event 
Practically  everyone  connected 
with  advertising  in  any  way 
kno)rs  he  cannot  get  along  with¬ 
out  newspaper  help.  It  seems 
the  majori^  ol  mese  people 
think  they  can  spend  their  avail¬ 
able  budget  lor  advertising  in 
other  media  and  count  on  news¬ 
papers  to  give  them  a  free  ride 
with  publicity.  They  have  been 
led  to  this  aastnnption  because 
too  often  in  the  part  newspapers 
have  blindly  given  them  a  lift. 

Tbe  practice  will  continue 
ad  Infinatum  until  newspaper 
editors  and  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  agree  that  lew  people  will 
buy  their  product  as  long  as 
they  give  it  away  free. 

•  •  • 

INOUR  Oct  12  issue.  Editor  A 
PnausHsa  rqiorted  on  the 
year  long  trial  ol  radio  by  a 
retail  store,  Joske’s  in  San  An¬ 
tonio.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  selling  the 
report  which  purports  to  show 
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the  store  bad  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  with  radio  advertising.  Ibis 
was  organized  radio's  biggest 
bid  lor  the  retail  advertising 
dollar. 

We  pointed  out  editorially  In 
that  issue  that  while  Joske  was 
spending  so  much  in  radio  and 
paying  tribute  to  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  the  store  was  also  using 
more  newspaper  llnau  than  in 
the  previous  year,  ^e  radio 
budget  was  added,  not  sub¬ 
tracted  from  tbe  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure.  That  was  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  confidence  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Further  evidence  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  comes  to  our  attention. 

It  seems  that  a  newspaper  in 
San  Antonio  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  by  50%  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Joske.  Pressure  lor  more 
space  was  so  insistent  that  the 
newspigier  found  a  commercial 
prints  who  had  adequate  news¬ 
print  to  print  advertising  sec¬ 
tions.  Seven  times  within  two 
recent  months  a  lourpage  sec¬ 
tions.  Seven  times  within  two 
and  stuffed  in  the  newspaper. 
The  advertiser  paid  the  com¬ 
mercial  printer’s  charge  lor  his 
complete  service  and,  also,  paid 
the  lull  advertising  rate  to  the 
newsp^ier. 

The  store  paid  double  rate  to 
get  more  newspaper  advertising 
than  tte  newspaper  could  pro¬ 
vide — and  did  so  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  experiment. 
Incidentally,  we  are  advised 
plenty  of  radio  time  is  available 
but  Joske  is  not  buying  it  to.  any 
extent  over  normal. 

•  •  * 

ON  SEPT.  7  we  r^mrted  on  a 

song  publishing  racket  in 
which  newspigiers  were  being 
''used”  to  hoodwink  the  public. 
Tbe  Photographers’  Association 
ol  America,  an  organization  ol 
commercial  photographers,  now 
reports  another  racket  in  which 
newspapers  are  being  "used.” 

It  goes  like  this:  editors  are 
approached  by  a  photo  outfit, 
usually  from  another  city,  with 
an  offer  to  make  photographs  ol 
as  many  prominent  citizens  of 
the  community  as  it  can  secure 
and  to  deliver  one  glossy  print 
ol  each  without  charge  to  the 
newspaper-  except  lor  a  little 
free  publicity  or  advertising. 
The  editor,  sertng  a  way  to  mod¬ 
ernize  his  local  picture  file,  is 
apt  to  accept. 

Telephone  solicitors  approach 
tile  local  citizenry  using  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  freely, 
giving  the  Impression  it  is  being 
done  lor  the  paper,  without  any 
mention  ol  money.  The  "suck¬ 
ers”  are  photographed  and  later 
presented  with  what  appear  to 
be  excellent  proofs.  Hi^  pres¬ 
sure  artists  make  the  sale,  and 
the  pictures  when  deliver^  by 
hard  boiled  bill  collectors  are 
usually  mediocre  samples  of  the 
proof. 

Reaction  sets  in,  the  commim- 
ity  is  left  with  a  bad  taste  in 
its  mouth,  and  the  local  news- 
narer  gets  blamed  for  perpetrat¬ 
ing  this  crime. 


We  don’t  know  personaily  of 
any  newspaper  tiiat  has  fallen 
lor  this  racket  recently,  although 
the  ■  photomphers  association 
assures  us  mere  have  been  some. 
We  have  Irequentiy  been  called 
by  companies  in  New  York  City 
who  ask  whether  such  and  such 
a  press  photo  outfit  is  legitimate. 
Usually  the  president  ot  tbe 
company  or  some  other  official 
has  been  approached  to  sit  for 
a  picture  which  is  ostensibly 
“for  me  press.”  When  we  have 
no  record  ol  such  a  photo  outfit 
our  advice  is  that  it  is  a  phoney. 

Apparently,  the  racket  is 
flourishing  in  many  ways.  News¬ 
papers  in  some  cities  may  be 
approached  to  participate.  Our 
advice  is  may  have  no  part  in  it 
and  ii  their  picture  morgues 
need  modernizing  they  do  it 
menueives  in  a  legitimate 
manner. 

a 

News  'Piracy' 
Laid  to  Press 
•In  Soviet  Zone 

Two  incidents  of  me  past 
week  have  convinced  American 
correspondents  in  Berlin  mat 
Soviet-licensed  newspapers  mere 
are  “pirating”  meir  news,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  to  the  Nets 
York  Times  by  Kathleen  Mc¬ 
Laughlin. 

In  me  first  case,  a  cabled  story 
by  James  O’Donnell  of  Newt- 
week  was  quoted  (wim  credit 
to  the  aumor)  in  the  Berliner 
Zeitung  two  days  before  his  own 
magazine’s  deadline.  O’Donneil 
said  he  would  file  a  written  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Kommandatura. 

Newsweek’s  foreini  editor  in 
New  York,  Harry  F.  Kern,  said 
no  official  action  can  be  taken. 
If  O’Donnell’s  protest  fails  to 
get  satisfaction,  however,  me 
magazine  may  bring  me  matter 
to  the  attention  of  me  U.  S. 
State  Department,  he  said. 

The  second  instance  was  the 
publication  in  Nocht  Express  ol 
a  story  to  me  effect  that  illegiti¬ 
mate  births  in  me  U.  S.  zone 
were  higher  than  they  had  been 
in  Nazi  Germany.  This  story  was 
credited  to  Press  Wireless, 
which  is  only  a  communications 
system  and  not  a  news  agency. 

Herbert  Gray,  Berlin  manager 
for  Ifrewi,  puzzled  by  the  item, 
said  he  intended  to  investigate, 
according  te  Miss  McLaughlin. 

In  New  York,  John  Whltte- 
more,  Prewi’s  public  relation  di¬ 
rector,  said  me  organization 
could  make  no  comment  until 


Appeals  Court 
For  Thackreys 
In  Libel  Suit 

WASHiitGTON  —  “Keyhole  re¬ 
porters”  and  gossip  columnisfr 
may  read  warning  advice  into 
a  Federal  appeals  court  ruling 
here  mis  week  which  reversed 
a  lower  ’court’s  decision  in  a 
libel  suit  and  declared  as  a 
matter  of  established  law  that 
“a  mere  assertion  of  marital 
discord  is  libelous.” 

Doromy  S.  Thackrey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Theodore  O.  Thack¬ 
rey,  managing  editor  of  me  New 
York  Post,  had  sued  Eleanor 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Timet-Herald,  and 
Columnist  Austine  Cassini,  ask¬ 
ing  $1,000,000  damages  as  a  re- 
smt  of  a  Cassini  column  in  the 
Times-Herald  which  questioned 
me  stability  of  the  Thackrey 
marital  status. 

The  suits  were  dismissed  in 
me  District  Court  on  me  ground 
that  me  matter  appearing  in  the 
newspaper  column  was  not  li¬ 
belous  per  se,  and  me  plaintiffs 
had  failed  to  set  out  a  claim  ot 
special  damage  resulting  from 
its  publication. 

Judge  Edgerton  wrote  me  de¬ 
cision  revensing  the  District 
Court.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
published  matter  “tend  to  hurt 
me  plaintiff  wife  and  also  me 
plaintiff  husband  ‘with  a  consid¬ 
erable  and  respectable  class  in 
the  community.’  It  follows  as 
a  matter  of  law  that  me  articles 
are  libelous.  A  mere  assertion 
ol  marital  discord  is  libelous., 
and  mese  articles  go  far  beyond 
mat.  Since  their  libelous  mean¬ 
ings  are  obvious  and  do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  extrinsic  facts,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  plead  extrinsic 
facts  or  an  innuendo.  It  was 
also  unnecessary  to  allege  spe¬ 
cial  damage.  The  court  erred  in 
dismissing  me  complaints." 

■ 

Toronto  Drivers 
Get  Awards 

Toronto — ^Drivers  ol  delivery 
trucks  of  me  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  morning  newspaper,  were 
presented  wim  me  National 
Safety  Council  Award  given  by 
me  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  wim  me  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 
The  Toronto  newspaper’s  drivers 
placed  first  with  a  record  of 
504,000  miles  with  only  five  ac¬ 
cidents. 
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COSS  PRESSES  in  the 
UcCAU  CORPORATION 

In  this  section  there  are  Goss 
presses  of  32  p8ge  capacity  and  6^ 
page  capacity.  These  pres.ses  h^ 
turn  out  approximately  3-250^ 
copies  of  publications  per  week.  This 
,n  itself  would  be  quite  a  run  but  it 
isn’t  all  that  is  done  on  these  presses. 

In  between  runs  of  the  weeklies  vari¬ 
ous  runs  for  the  different  monthlies 
are  put  on  so  that  these  Goss  presses 
are  in  practically  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  24  hours  a  day. 


PLANT,  Dayton,  Ohio 

An  unusual  feature  of  one  of  the 
32-page  Goss  Presses  is  that  it  is 
equipped  with  a  S-in-l  impression 
cylinder  which  prints  thn*  colors 
from  the  one  impression  cylinder  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  The  ' 
ond  printing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper  yields  two  colors  at  a  smgle 
impression.  Somewhat  of  a  record 
was  recenUy  made  on  this  press  when 
151,000  impressions  were  run  m  8 
hours  with  seven  plate  changes  be- 
ins  made. 

fAbeueel  Item  ArReU  h,  A^l 
\  hinting  EgtAgment  Engineei 


vure  Presses. 

Write  us  your  requirements. 


CLEVELAND 


No,  not  even  the  Cleveland  Press 
could  cover  these  four  markets 


Obviously,  if  you’d  put  Omaha,  Nashville  and  Tampa 
within  60  miles  of  Cleveland— you’d  have  four  BIG 
markets.  Even  the  Gevdand  Press,  although  one  of 
America’s  great  newspapers,  cheerfully  admits  that  it 
couldn’t  provide  adequate  coverage  of  all  four. 

Just  as  cheerfully,  the  Press  confesses  that  it 
can’t  give  intensive,  concentrated  coverage 
of  Akron  (bigger  than  Omaha),  Youngstown 
(with  a  population  matching  that  of  Nash¬ 
ville)  and  Canton  (Tampo-size). 


The  Press  can  and  does  give  adequate,  economical  and 
almost  complete  coverage  of  rich,  fast-huying  metropolitan 
Cleveland. 

Newspapers  published  in  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngs- 
town  give  comparable  coverage  and  concentration  in 
their  own  big  markets. 

If  you’re  selling  Cleveland  alone,  you  need  the  Press. 

If  you’re  selling  northeastern  Ohio’s  FOUR  big  mar¬ 
kets,  you  need  dominant  newspaper  coverage  in  each. 
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